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PREFACE 

MY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


DE  TEiat  de  la  France  a  la  Fin  de  TAn.%^  was 
^W  anonymous  publication  at  Paris  in  the  autunm 
of  i8oOr  The  author  was  not  long  concealed, 
^nd  he  Was  generally  known  to  have  written 
under  the  aufpices  and  authority  of  ;the  French 
.GFovernmei^t. 

The  work  itfelf  betrayed  its  origin  throughout 
\i  was  every  where  marlfced  by  the  moft  invete*- 
rate  enmity  to  this  country ;  and  was  evidently 
written  with  a  view  to  convert  the  nations  of 
the  continent  to  the  fame  fentiment.  It  an- 
nounced and  explained  .a  variety  of  plans  for  the 
gratification  of  the  envy  and  hatred  which  it  en- 
deavoured to  excite;  and  it  ought  rather  to  have 
been  called  A  Diflbrtation  on  the  Neceflity  and 
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\thc  Means  of  ruining  England,  than  An  Exa- 
mination of  the  State  of  France. 

At  any  other  period,  fuch  a  produftion, 
though  it  might  have  been  dmufing  to  a  very  fu- 
perficial  politician^  would  hardly  have  excited 
the]  attention,  much  lefs  required  the  anfwer,  of 
a  profound  and  enlightened  writer.  But  it  ap- 
peared at  a  time  when  cerkiii  unfortunate  and 
unfounded  prejudices  againft  this  country  were 
at  their  higheft  pitch ;  and  it  was  craftily  de- 
£gned  to  inflame  that  fpirit  of  animofity  \yhich 
could  alone  give  currency  to  its  abfurdities. 
Upon  thefe  grounds  it  acquired  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity, fufficient  to  induce  a  Pruflian  writer, 
whbfe  talents  have  before  been  difplayed  in  fome 
excellent  political  works,  to  uniiertake  the  refu- 
tation of  it. 

The  following  is  a  tranflation  of  this  reply 
of  Mr.  Gentz  to  Citizen  Hauterivc :  but  had 
the  German  been  only  valuable  as  an  anfwer  to 
the  French  publication,  I  certainly  fhould  have 
fpared  myfelf  the-  pains  of  preparing  it  for  the; 

Englifh 
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Englffli  prels.  It  would  have  been  a  very  fupcr- 
iiuous  labour  in  a  country  where  the  pamphlet 
that  gave  rife  to  it,  had  excited  neither  admira- 
tion nor  argument. 

But  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gentz's  work  are  not 
confined  to  the  controverfy  before  him.  His 
Stafe  of  Euroj)eAs  fomething  more  than  an  occa- 
fional  tfeatife:  it  has  an  indepiendent  and  general 
charadler.  And  though  the  arguments  and  afler- 
tions  of  his  adveriary  are  completely  difpofcd  of, 
yet  the  ordinary  fpirit  and  defe6ls  of  polemical 
writings  have  been  carefully  and  judicicjufly 
avoided  :  a  circumfiance  which  dofes  him  the 
more  honour,  as  he  had  received  what  might  be 
cfleemed  juft  provocation  from  the  French  writer, 
who  treated  hini  without  candour  or  refpecft  in 
his  allufions  to  fome  of  his  former  produftions. 

D£  TElat  de  la  France  is  one  continued  attack, 
diredl  or  indiredl,  upon  the  rights  and  interefts, 
the  credit  and  condu6t,  of  Great  Britain.  No 
argument,  no  femblance  of  an  argument,  has 
been  left  untried  to  criminate  her  politics,  and 
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to  detra<Sl  from  ber  chara6ler.  It  is  needlefs  to 
anticipate  Mr.  Grentz's  obfcrvations  on  this  gene-' 
ral  Icdpe  of  Hauterivc*s  work ;  he  has  condefcend- 
cd  to  analyze  fome  of  the  charges  againft  a  na- 
tion to  which  he  is  himfelf  a  ftranger ;  and  no- 
thing more  was  neccflary  to  confute  them. 

It  was  more  immediately  his  province  to  vin« 
dicate  the  law  of  naiions  againft  a  writer  who  i& 
a  principal  (becaufe  the  organ  of  the  French  go- 
vernment) in  a  confpiracy  ta  fubvert  by  frauds 
what  yet  remains  undemx>li(hed  by  force ;  and 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  to  eftablifh  a  i^w  lyf- 
tem,  in  which  an  abfolutc  fupremacy  is  to  be 
conceded  to  France,  while  England  is  to  be  made 
to  *^  refiime  herfiation  among  nations  of  the  fecond 
order. ^^  This  Mr.  Gentz  has  completely  done  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  repelled  a  Angular  attempt 
to  afcribe  the  fins  of  France  to  the  mifcondudl  of 
Europe,  in  a  manner  quite  novel,  and,.  I  think, 
peculiar  to  this  author  of  the  eighth  year. 

From  the  moment  when  thcprefent  govern- 
ment had  cftaWilhed  itfelf  upon  the  ruin*  of  the 
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laft  jai&obkiical  authority,  the  principles  and  events 
of  the  revolution  were  no  longer  themes  of  praiie 
and  admiration  for  the  political  writers  of  France. 
Uherfy  and  equality  had  retired  before  the  bay- 
onets of  Bonaparte*s  grenadiers ;  democratic  ty- 
ranny had  yielded  to  the  genius  and  fortune  of 
an  afpiring  foldier;  and  the  admirers  of  the 
change  could  not  celebrate  the  event  without 
condemning  the  condu<£t  of  the  great  nation 
during  the  ten  years  that  preceded  it.  Hauterive 
does  not  defend  the  revolution ;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  coniiders  it  as  an  evil  of  the  ilrd  magnitude ; 
but  his  objeA  is  to  prove  that  France  is  not  re- 
iponfible  for  the  miferies  thereby  occafioned  to 
Europe^  but  that  Europe,  on  the  contrary^  is 
the  guilty  caufe  of  all  that  France  herielf  has 
fufFered ;  and  he  labours  to  perfuade  us  that.tjbe 
French  revolution,  with  all  its  dilaflrous  conie- 
quences,  was  the  fruit  of  the  mifcondudt  and 
corru[^ion  of  the  governments  of  other  nations. 
Whether  he  has  fucceeded,  as  he  himfelf  af- 
iiimes^  in  his  attempt  to  prove  this  extraordinary 
poiition,  will  be  ieen  by  the  following  w<m4,  in 
which  Mr»  Gentz  has  contradidied  it  by  a  very    ^i- 
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sAAc  and  elaborate  rcriew  of  tfaeijibte.arjkirope 
i^^fort  tie  Revolution,  .^ 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  make  a  few  obferva- 
tions  on  a  very  principal  part  of  Hauterive's  book  ^ 
becaufe  it  involves  a  queftion  ,of  the  bigbefl:  im- 
port to  this  country,  and  becaufe  It  is  not  dif- 
cufled  in  the  anfwer  of  Mr.  Gentz,  who  has  re- 
ferved  it  for  a  feparate  publication^  a  fcquel  to 
the  prefent.      .    . 

When  the  Etaf  de  la  France  was  produced  by 
^n  Horwurable  and  LeiamedMertib'erdf  theHoufe 
x>(  Commons  in  hi^feat*,  itwks  repfefented  as 
aiming  at  the  deftru6tion  oi  tbe  ^killing  rela- 
tions of  belligerent  and  neutral  powers,  and  la* 
Wuring  to  ellabltfh  k '  fyftem  dire^lly  hoftile  to 
the  intercfts  of  England,  and  contrary  to  the 
•prefent  law  of  natrons. 

The  oomteft  which  has  been  terminated  ib  ho- 
BOiirably'  and.f^fa<9orily  for  Great  Britain,  af- 
jfeeraiUqggle  of  n^r  fifty  years,  will  be  a  fiib- 
jc6t  of  admiration  to  fbture  ages,  whe^titihaU 

~      *  J)t.  Lawrence,  on  the  5th  of  March* 

,  have 
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hare  been  faitbrullyjderciHbed  by  the  peti  of  ibme 
ii»partial  hiftoriaD*  .  •  .  ! 

Europe  has  been  long  alarmed,  and  in  one  in- 
ftance  feverely  afflldlpd,  by  a  moflunjuflifiable 
confpiracy  againft  the  rights  of  belligerent  pow- 
ers, againft  the  fpirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  of 
nations,  againft  the  ftipulations  of  the  moft  So- 
lemn treaties,  and  againft  the  confccrated  ufages 
C|f  aJl  maritime  itates. ,  We  have  fe^n  the  politics 
of  princes  ftooping  to  ferve  the  avarice  of  fraVidu* 
lent  traders,  and  arming  themfelves  againft  the 
law  whict  forbids  the  nefarious  fyflem  of  cover- 
ing aAual  hoftility  by  profefltd  neutrality. 

. .  Mpdfer^tiQn  ^nd  firmnefs  have  condudled 
Gf^^t  Britain  to  a  happy  termination  of  the  diffi- 
culties involving  the  maintenance  of  her  juft 
rights :  and  we  may  now  look  back  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  exultation  and  regret  to  the  rife  and  pro^r 
grefs  of  the  conteft. 

.  Let  us,  in  the  firft  place,  inquire  if  there  be  an^ 
thing  more  than  mere  declamation  in  Citizen  Hau- 
terive's  chapter  on  this  fubje<$l ;  if  there  be  any 

truth 
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tiuth  in  his  ailertions,  or  any  reafon  in  his  Rtgn^ 
ments.  In  the  courfe  of  this  examination  i^e 
Ihall  have  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the 
diaradler  and  principal  circumftances  of  the 
league  which  attempted  to  realize  his  projefls 
and  defires« 

After  fome  general  obfervations  on  the  litua- 
tion  of  neutral  powers  in  time  of  war,  which  arc 
neither  very  new,  nor  very  perfpicuous,  he  pro- 
teeds  thus : 

*'  I  have  mentioned  the  maritime  preponde- 
^*  rancc  of  England ;  the  confcioufnefs  of  her 
•'  fuperiority  has  given  rife  to  pretenfions  which 
'-*  the  relative  weaknefs  of  other  powers  has  per- 
**  mitted  her  to  enforce  as  rights ;  whence  two 
•«  diftin<Sl  maritime  codes,  the  one  acknowledged 
•*  by  all  Europe,  the  other  infified  on  by  Eng- 
•«  land  alone  *.'* 

To  impute  confummate  ignorance  to  the  writer 
of  fuch  a  paffage,  would  be  to  carry  lenity  too 


*  Page  175, 
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far.  He  was  writing  for  the  French  goyernnient, 
and  of  course  poiTefled  better  infornration^r 
Though  it  be  cafy  to  guefs  the  obje<ft,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  the  aifurance  necefTary  for 
aiTerting  ^^  thaf  the  marhinie  law  injifted  on  ly 
England,  is  one  which  Jhe  has/et  up  in  confequenc^ 
of  her  naval fuperiorttyy 

He  muft  have  trailed  to  two  things  :  ifl,  that 
nobody  would  read  the  whole  of  his  book,  or 
2dly,  that  all  his  readers  would  be  utterly  igno- 
rant of  hiftory  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  hiftofy,  or 
a  perufal  of  his  work,  are  alike  fufficient  to  re- 
fute his  aiiertioQ.  In  another  place  he  has  taken 
extraordinary  pains  to  fhew  that  the  Navigation 
AH  is  the  original  caufe  of  this  fatal  preponde- 
rance of  the  Englifli  marine.  Now  the  Naviga- 
tion A<9:  took  place  in  165 1.  He  muft  therefore 
renounce  all  confiftency,  or  aflert  that  ^he  mari- 
time law  of  England  was  unknown  till  near  the 
end  of  the  feventeenth  century.  But  the  mari- 
time law  of  England  is  the  maritime  law  ex- 
pre0ed  and  defined  in  the  Confolato  del  Mare^  a 
work  publiftied  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
I  even 
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cten  then  flated  as  ancient  and  eftaWiflied ;  ex- 
plained and  commented  upon  by  Grotius  frfr 
Jure  Belli  &'  Pacts),  by  Voetios  (de  Juremilikiri)^ 
and  by  many  other  celebrated  jurifts  who  lived 
hfore  the  eftabliihment  of  that  very  fupcriority 
which  is  faid  to  hare  produced  their  do<Slriacs. 
The  eminent  writers  of'Fc^nce  aiiiJ -Germany, 
who  have  treated  the  fubjedl  in  the  laft  century, 
have  uniformly  quoted  the  above-mentioned  as  the 
higheft  authorities.  The  pretended  recent  code 
is  almoft  univerfally  referred  to  the  eleventh  cen^ 
iury ;  arid  its  firft  politive  document  is  dated  by 
none  later  than  the  thirteenth ;  fo  that  the  mari- 
time law  of  England  was  the  law  of  Europe, 
long  before  any  fuch  exteniion  of  her  commerce, 
or  fuch  naval  fuperiority  as  could  have  given  rife 
to  it  in  the  manner  here  defcribed. 

So  much  for  this  ill-digefted  attempt  to  con- 
ne£l  the  maritime  law  with  the  maritime  power  of 
England.  * 

The  Author  then  expatiates  on  the  advantages 
bf  the  ^^  code  acknowledged  hy  alt  Europe ;"  the 
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^tttire  free  Jem  of  neutral  commerce  in  thne  of  war  % 
and^we  miyght  infer  from  wh^t  he  fays,  that  Eng^ 
land.is  guilty  b£  the  greatefi  folly  for  not  adopt- 
log  It,  becauie  ihe  would  necefiarily  be  the  great- 
efb  gainer  by  it.  He'tlieii  pcoeeeds  to  ob&nre, 
f*  France  has  always  given  lefi  diftiirbance  to  the 
commerce  of  neutrals  than  any  other  maritime 
power."  This  is  a  round  affertion ;  and  I  only 
notice  it,  to  obfervc  that  it  is.contradi6led  by  very 
jgood  French  authority.  Valin  declares  that  the 
ordinance^  of  the  French  marine  went  at  one 
time  beyond  the  pra^ice  of  every  other  nation, 
except  Spain  *,  infeverity;  for*  they  condemned 
^o^h  ihip  and  cargo,  when  ehher  was  the  property 
of  an  enemy  :  England  can  never  be  accufed  of 
fuch  rigour. 

^'France  ha?  been  the  firft  to  propofe  at  home 
f ^  and  abroad,  that  neutral,  commerce  Ihould 
*^  be  freed  from  all  its  (hackles ;  that  cruiiing 
^'  fhould  be  aboHAed ;  and  that  the  commercial 
f*  profeffion,  its  agents,  &c,  (hould  for  evet  b^ 
f ^  exempt  from  violence  and  hofiility."     France 

f  SpaiA  only  adopted  this  feyerity  in  imitation  of  France. 

has 
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has  not  deviated  from  her  ordinar]^  politicdin 
this  fefpc6l : — ^flie  has  always  diftinguiihed  be- 
tween the  righ^  and  expedient  \  and  has  never 
failed  to  renounce  the  former  where  it  could  not 
be  combined  with  the  latter.  She  is  perhaps 
Dot  lingular  in  this  refped ;  but  why  talk  of  her 
Jpflice  and  gcjierofity  ? 

It  coft  her  nothing  to  make  the  legiflative  and 
diplomatic  propofal  alluded  to  in  fiich  terms  of 
praife  by  Citizen  Hauterive.  She  proclaimed 
and  preached  up  the  perfeiE):  freedom  of  neutral 
commerce^  at  the  commencement  of  the  lat« 
war,  at  a  time  when  it  was  neceflary  to  hcrfelf, 
and  injurious  to  her  rival.  But  in  this  ihe  was 
fo  little  fiudious  of  coqiiflency,  that  as  early  as 
the  9th  of  JMay  1793,  flxe  paiTed  a  decree  more 
fevere  than  had  yet  been  feen  in  Europe  againft 
the  trade  of  neutrals;  and  afterwards  continued 
to  repeal  and  renew  her  maritime  flatutes  day 
after  day,  as  occafion  ferved  for  enforcing  Qj: 
relaxing  them. 


But 
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But  1^  us  go  a  Httle  farther  back  in  thehiftoiy 
of  Europe^  and  take  a  brief  furvcy  (fuch  as  the 
limits  of  a  Prefjjce  will  allow)  of  the  principal 
events  connedled  with  this  important  quefiiom 
If/ faithfully  made,  it  will  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  condudl  of  France  as  well  as  of  every 
other  power  concerned  in  the  attempt  to  deprive 
Great  Britain  of  a  right  (he  has  flrenuoully  an4 
faccefsfoUy  maintained. 

The  projedl  of  forcibly  aboliftiing  a  prafticc 
founded  on  the  cleared:  principles^  and  conic* 
crated  by  long  and  univerfal  aflcnt,  may  be  ealily 
explained,  though  it  never  can  be  juftified.  As 
the  private  interefts  of  individuals  are  prone  to 
break  through  the  regulations  of  each  well- 
prdered  compiunity;  fo  the  private  views  of  a 
few  iiates  created  the  attempt  to  reiift,  and,  if 
pof&ble,  to  deftroy,  the  eftabliflied  law  of  Eu- 
rope. In  proportion  as  the  nations  of  the  North 
adopted  the  habits,  and  afpired  to  the  advan- 
tages of  conunerce,  they  became  impatient  to 
cultivate  a  wide  field  of  gain  displayed  to  neutral 
^t(S3>  smidft  the  bofiilities  of  the  principal  ma- 
ritime 
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rkitne  powers.  Thia  tli^  might  iiaye  dtwie  with 
/coufiderable  profit  to  themfetves,  ztfd^  vr itHout 
infrmgipg  the  rights,  or  injuring  the  inftarefts,  of 
any  of  the  belligerent  natioos.  But  the  fpirit 
of  avarice  knows  no  bounds ;  and  theiuft  «* 
ilraintsi  impofed  by  the  law  of  nations^  vtfero 
^  £oQnd  too  narrow  for  its  fpcculatipns*  Tha 
fieytrals  wiere  not  fatisfied  with  that  iiir.  aafl 
honourable  exteniion  of  their  c6maxere^  which 
was  opened  to  them  ias  ofitn  a^^  ftate  of  war- 
fare reflri<fted  the  trade  and  diverted  the  navi- 
gation of  the  countries  engaged  in  it ;  they  re* 
quired  more;,  they  infificd  on  the  lyberty  (rf 
carrying  theif  tranfa^ions  beyond  the  liounds.  of 
neutrality;  of  a6ling  in^ concert  with  either  p^krif 
without  contravention  from  the  other,  ^^yfupi 
plying  all  the  articles  neceflary  to  thel  profixu- 
tion  of -the  war;  and  thus  of  becoming,  as  it 
were,  parties  to  it  on  either  fide^  according  to 
their  immediate  interefts,  without  being  fubjcdl 
to  its  dangers  or  difficulties. 

It  would  be  ^bfurd  to  en*ter  into  any  difcul^ 

lion  of  fuch  protcnfions  upon  thcprinciptes'-of 
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nalaral  juiU<:#»  apd  they  aro  fromjp^tely  coa- 
trary  to  efiabliihed  law.    The  thir^  of  gain, 
bowever,    excited   Tery   formidable   attempts 
againft  both  i  and  it  has  devolved  entirely  upon 
the  xiatk>n  Immediately  interefied  in  the  main« 
tenance  of  them  to  repel  the  aggrei&on-lipon  the 
rights  of  all.  ^.The  eighteenth  century  has  ieen 
a  confederacy  calling  itllelf  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality^ the  object  of  which  was  no  other  than 
to  enforce  thefe  innovations,  and  to  introduce  a 
"lyftem  utterly  incompatible  with  every  principle 
of  jofiice.    A  brief  review  of  the  rife  and  pro-- 
gtefk  of  this  confedbracy  will  throw  &me  light 
upon  its  character  and  motives. 

The  f^ruilian  flag  was  Icarcely  known  in  the 
commerci^  world,  when  it  began  (about  the 
year  1746)  to  be  difiingu^Aied  by  a  moft  fla- 
grant proftitution  of  its  neutral  charadler,  being 
^moft  wholly  engaged  in  the  very  proiitable  . 
praAice  of  covering  the  fiiipptng  and  goods  of 
the  enemy  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 
This  was  perhaps  more  lucmtive  than  any  other 
"bmnch  of  bufinefs  at  that  time  within  the  r^ach 
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of  the  Pruffians :  it  certainly  \ras  more  lucratire 
than  honourable.  The  vigilance  of  the  Brkiih 
navy  in  foine  degree  diminiffied  the  profits  of 
thefe  (peculators;  and  in  many  inftances  they 
were  condemned  by  the  tribunals  of  this  coun* 
try,  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations^ 
confilcated  the  veflels  or  cargoes  of  the  enemy 
wherever  they  were  deteiSVed.  It  is  needlefs  to 
add,  that  thefe  profecutions  were  all  carried  on 
with  that  flri(9.  impartiality  which  fo  peculiarly 
diftinguifhes  every  court  of  jufticc  under  the 
British  conftitution.  If  either  party  had  caufe 
to  complain,  it  was  furely  that  which  was  com- 
pelled to  ufe  fuch  vigilance,  and  adopt  fuch 
profecutions,  in  defence  of  its  rights  and  inte- 
re&.  In  the  year  175a,  however,  thePrufltan 
mlnifter  pref^nted  a  memorial  from  his  courts 
Qomplaining  of  the  injury  fuftained  by  FruiSan 
fubjeds  from  the  conduft  of  our  cruifers,  and 
t^e  proceedings  of  our  maritime  tribunals; 
tranfmitting,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fentence  of 
a  commiiiion  appointed  at  Berlin  fbr  the  inveiii- 
gation  of  thefe  grievances ;  and  informing  the 
court  of  St.  James,  that  if  they  were  not  other- 
wife 
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wife  redrdTed^  his  Fraffian  Majefty  would  take 
indemnity  by  the  floppage  of  the  debts  due  to 
individuals  in  this  country,  and  afiigned  upon 
the  dutchy  of  Sitefia.  This  memorial  is  ren- 
dered very  remarkable  by  its  being  the  firft  pub- 
lic profeffion  of  a  principle,  which  has  fince 
been  made  the  bafis  of  the  hoUile  league  called 
the  Anned  Neutrality:  the  Pruflisin  commif- 
fiooers  afiiune  the  propolition,  that  ^^freejkips 
make  free  goodsy^  as  the  groundwork  of  all  their 
proceedingsf. 

Hiis  affair  created  confiderable  alarm  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  memorial  was  anfwered  by 
tl«B  Britifli  mimiiry  in  a  firm  though  moderate 
tone^  wd  in  a  very  full  and  explicit  manner. 
The  principles  advanced  were  refuted  by  an 
^peal  to  the  highefi  authorities  and  to  numerous 
treaties,  which  confirmed  the  very  reverie  as  an 
eflabUihed  rule,  either  by  explanations  of  it, 
or  exceptions  to  it;  and  the  jufiice  and  pro- 
priety of  the  proceedbgs  here  were  io  ably  de- 
monfirated  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  ilighteft 

b  a  doubt 
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doubt  ttpoo  the  {iibjcdl.    The  King  of  Ftydfa 
renoaoced  his  pretcnfiooet 

This  queAion  ap|>6ar8  to  hove  remained  at 
reft  from  that  time  until  the  year  17S0 ;  at  leiaift 
the  nniform  prwflioe  o€  ^  Engliih  navy,  and 
the  decifions  of  oat  €Ourt«,  w€!«e  iiot  "publicly 
objedled  io.  At  that  period  it  was  revised,  and 
a  much  more  formidable  atteikipt  was  made  to 
fubvert  the  eKifling  law  of  nations^  and  to  af- 
fert  a  principle  dire<^ly  hoftile  to  the  welfare  of 
Great  Britain. 

We  hare  nothing  bere  to  clo  with  tl^  Hbctet 
intr^ties  and  cabais  which  preceded  and  det6f« 
mined  the  manifeAp  addmif^d  by -Ruffia  ^  to  all 
the  mantime  powers  of  Eutopc.  ,  Whatever 
might  be  the  immediete  catrie  of  tt^  it  wotdd  moift 
probabiy  nei^t  have  appeared,  had  not  the  fitu- 
atibh  of  the  feverai  befligereuit  powws  ptdfentcd 
a  ,T5ry  favonrable  opportunJty  for  introducing 
thd  new  maritime  cocte  which  it  went  to  efla^ 

•  March.  1780. 
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hAQsL  It  annoimccd  a  ccmveotion  betwcien  the 
Afttes  of  Rttffia^  Swo^en^  &a4  Denmark  (af- 
terwards acceded  to  by  PnjflSa),  entered  into  for 
tbe  purpofe  of  maintaining  what  was  called  the 
rights  of  neutral  po^^t^ers.  The  rights  thus 
arrogated,  amounted  to  nothing  lefs  than  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  f^omtnerce;  a  liberty  of 
traiding  without  any  t^flritflion  whatever,  with 
and  for  any  or'  all  of  the  belligerent  powers  in 
time  of  war ;  of  fupplying  them  with  articles  till 
then  forbidden  by  the  maritime  law  of  Europe ; 
and,  in  fhort,  of  adding  to  the  diftrefles  or  faci- 
lities of  either  of  the  contehding  parties  at  their 
pleafure:  tbus  requiring  that  every  nation 
ihould  confent  to  further  their  views  of  gain, 
•though  abfblutely  contrary  to  its  own  interefts, 
and  in  utter  defiance  of  every  natural  and  pofi- 
tive  law  of  nations. 

.  Tlie  toanner  in  which  this  declaration  was 
received  by  the  fevefal  courts  to  which  it  w^s 
addrefled,  wa^  a  ri<w  prpof  (hat  policy  has  little 
to  do  with  joftice.  The  anfwer  of  the  court  of 
Verlkilles  is  the  firfi  inftanee  of  what  Citizen 

b  3  Hauterive 
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Hauterive  extols  as  the  efforts  of  France  iofro- 
mote  a  more  ejuitable  Jyftem  of  maritime  law  in 
Europe.  The  praSice  of  France  was  as  feyev^ 
condemned^  her  rights  were  as  unqueftionaUy 
attacked  in  this  communication^  as  were  tbofe  of 
England^  Spain,  and  Holland.  But  ihe  mi- 
iiiAry  of  Spain,  Holland^  and  France,  receivcid 
and  replied  to  it  in  a  manner  that  fhewed  bow 
little  it  was  then  their  intereft .  to  maintain  tbofe 
rights.  They  were  little  lefs  tban  afioniihed  at 
the  amazing  political  wifdom  of  the  court  of 
Petetfburg;  and  France  in  particular  was 
highly  gratified  to  behold  the  congemali^  pf 
fentiment,  and  ihtftmilarity  ofopimm^  which  bad 
induced  the  Emprefs  of  ^uffia  to  adopt  Tiows, 
and  profecute  plans,  which  had  fo  long  occupied 
the  French  courts  and  were  the  only  caufe  fif 
its  engaging  in  the  prefent  war!  The  plain 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  powers  th^n  at 
war  with  England,  were  eager  to  ieize  an  op- 
portunity of  adding  to  the  di^refiies  of  their 
enemy,  by  renouncing  a  fyftom,  of  which  the 
breach  happened  at  that  momwt  to  be  more  ad- 
.  vantageous  to  them  than  tb^  oblinryance.    Thqy 

were 
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were  well  aware  what  would  be  the  condud  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  occafion ;  and  they  hoped 
to  iee  Ruffia  added  to  the  lift  of  our  enemies. 
It  is  evident  that  the  meaiure  was^  at  that  time, 
injurious  and  hoftile  to  England  alone.  In  the 
midfl:  of  her  unfortunate  dtflenfions  with  hsx  co- 
lonies, (hehad  been  attacked  by  France  andSpain ; 
whoj^on  an  occafion  fo  favourable  to  their  view8» 
hoped  to  degrade^  if  not  ,to  ruin  her.  She  main* 
tained  the  conteft  with  a  dignity  and  force 
which  aftoniihed  the  world;  her  ener^es  in-» 
cieaied  with  her  dangers  and  difficulties;  and 
her  navy,  riling  eren  beyond  its  former  greats 
nefi^  baffled  the  military  efforts^  and  diftrefTed 
the  coounercial  navigation^  of  her  enemies.  No 
wonder  then  that  her  opponents  readily  acceded 
to  a  plan  which  was  to  wrefl  from  Britain  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  annoying  them; 
which  was  to  facilitate  their  operations  by  pro* 
curing  them  numerous  fupplies  cut  off  by  the 
vi^lance  of  the  Britifh  cruifers;  and  which 
was  to  check  the  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain, 
where  alone  fhe  was  fuperior.  Such  were  the 
motives  of  a  conduct  which  is  now  impudently 

b  4  afcribed 
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afcribed  to  n  fenfc  of  juftite,  tifid  a  l6Vt  of 
tight. 

The  then  embarraffed  fituation  of  this  coun- 
try prevented  its  government  from  rcfenting  the 
hofiile  proceedings  of  the  northern  powers,  as 
they  would  otherwife  have  done :  avoiding  the 
difcufiion  of  the  novel  principles  of  the  cenfe- 
dcracy,  they  contented  therofelves  with  refenring 
to  the  juftice  and  moderation  hitherto  manMcftted 
]n  the  condudl  of  the  EngUfh  nation,  and  their 
firm  irefolution  to  maintain  their  rights  with  the 
lame  unalterable  difpofition ;  reminding  the 
Confederates  of  th^ir  refpe^ivc  alliances  and 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  whidh  no  ptoceeding 
on  her  part  had  given  them  the  fmall6ft  reafon 
to  violate  or  annul. 

This  convention  was,  however,  in  reality 
only  a  tempbrary  meafure;  being  profcflfeflly 
concluded"  for  the  duralion  of  the  then  exifting 
tvar.  &ut  it  was  declared  at  the  fame  tlttie,^*  that 
it  Ihculd  ferve  as  a  bafis  for  all  engagements 
which  conjun6lures  might  render  it  necelfary  to 

contract 
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contraA  for  i(he  future,  «nd  on  aeeonnt  of  any 
new  maritime  war;  aud  tbat  it  fhould  be  re^ 
garded  as  a  \viw~in  matters  of  comtnerte  and 
jDa^igation  whenever  there  fhould  be  a  queftioa 
of  appreciating  the  ri^ts  of  neutral  nations.^ 
The  King  of  Sweden  was  extremely  defirous  of 
feeing  theie  principles  efkbliflied  upon  a  more 
peimanent  footing  by  the  genecid .  toohfent  of 
Bucope;   for  which  ptirpofe  he  Uf^ed  ihc  pro** 
priety  of  a  congrefs  in  which  the  ie^^eral  con- 
ceals of  the  belligereiit  and  neutral  powers 
might   be  examined  and  defined ;    bemg  foli- 
flitous  that  the  war  ihould  not  be  terminated, 
and  wkh  it  the  northern  convendon5'iW4thoQt 
the  pceyious  interference  of  the  neutml  powers 
«fcr  the  edablilhment  of  a  permanent  tadritime 
code  of  laws.  .  ' 

Thos  the  armed  neutrality  was  Confidered,  even 
=by  thofe  who  were  parties  to  it,  as  an  innovation 
in  the  law  of  nations:  and  the  rights  they  aflumed 
were  conceived  to  require  a  higher  fan<5lion  than 
the  fiipulations  of  a  partial  confederacy/  To 
obtain  this,  was  the  wifh  and  endeavour  of  the 
'     3    \  King 
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King  of  Sweden;  but  he  was  dUappointed,  The 
belligerent  powers  xndjde  feparate  treaties  of  peaccj 
and  the  maritime ponycntion.wju^  faffed  taex^ 
pire  without  further  di&qfiion^  and  without  ^y 
aieafure  for  perpetuating  its  provifions. 

How  far  the  parties  to  this  league  wdreadii- 

"ated  by  that  ibife  of  juflice  held  forth  in  all  their 

public  declarations  on  the  fubjed,  may  be  eafily 

fcen  from  tfaecondudl  of  one  of  them  in  the  very 

£rfi  inftance  of  its  becoming  a  belligerent  power^ 

and,    of  cottrie^   entitled  to  eterciie  the  ri^ 

iR^bich  it  had  oppofed  when  England  was  in  that 

i^tuatioii.    This  happened  in  1790^  when  a  war 

broke  out  between  Sweden  and  Ruffia*    We 

have  &ifn  that  the  former  of  thefe  powers  was 

particularly  active  in  the  proje<5l  for  abolifhing 

the  prafliceof  fearching  neutral  traders,  and  con- 

fifcating  the  property  of  an  enemy  found  on 

board.    But  that  was  at  a  time  when  Sweden 

was  a  neutral,  and  England  a  belligerent  power. 

The  cafe  was  now  reveried;   England  was  at 

peace>  and  Sweden  was  engaged  in  war.     And 

behold,  the  full  value  of  the  right  which  haci 

5  lately 
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lately  been  contefied^  ks  jafiice  and  .vsdidity, 
were  now  acknawledged  and  maintained  by  Swe- 
den. Engiilh  veflels  navigating  the  Baltic,  and 
bound  to  the  ports  of  Ruffia^  were  detained  and 
vifited  by  the  Swediih  cruifers^  whofe  govern- 
ment even  increafed  the  lift  of  contrabands^ 
lately  and  (6  loudly  complained  of,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ibme  articles  (money  and  proviiionsj  for 
example.)  till  then  not  included  in  it. 

How  wers  the  enemies  of  England  difap- 
pointed  in  their  hope  of  feeing  the  armed 
neutrality  revived  at  the  commencement  of  thp 
following  war!  The  firfl:  and  mod:. powerful 
fopporter  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  was  compelled  by  the  conduf):  6( 
France  to  abaddon  it|  neutrality.  Ruffia,  though 
fecured  by  her  lituation  from  the  immediate  ag« 
greffion  of  the  anarchifis,  was  forced  by  their  in- 
fults  and  provocations  to  partake  of  the  indig* 
nation,  and  in  ibme  degree  of  the  alarm,  that 
agitated  the  more  neighbouring  nations.  She 
acceded  to  an  alliance  for  pieierving  the  tranquiU 
lity  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  reftoring  peace  to 

France ; 
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France;  axsd  in  the  capacity  of  a  belligemnt 
|>ower,  ifae  renounced  tbe  principles  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  and  flood  forward  to  pradlife 
and  enforce  a  right  againfl  which  fhe  had  lately 
contended.  Her  admirals  were  inftrufted  to  ufe 
every  means  of  obftru6ling  the  commerce  of  the 
fcomrnon  enemy,  and  to  cpnfifcate  his  property 
^whenever  it  might  be  found  on  the  faigh  feas, 
without  regard  to  the  protedlion  of  a  neatral 
flag.  Thus  the  new  maiitime  code  was  fup- 
planted  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  praAice  of 
the  very  power  with  whom  the  northern  confe- 
deracy had  originated. 

The  rulers  of  France  bad  now  fucceeded  by 
their  unxemitted  endeavours,  their  brut^  infuHi, 
and  their  unprovoked  ag^^dHons,  to  involve  their 
country  in  war  with  every  power  in  Europe  that 
poiTefied  a  territorjr  wqrth  plundering,  or  a  con- 
flitution  worth  fubvcrting.  England,  with  evir 
dent  rehi^ance  on  her  part,  had  been  added  to 
the  number ;  and,  from  herpeculiar  fitoatidn  and 
refourc^,  ibon  bccaitte  a  principal  in  the  bl6ody 
contefl  which  delblated  Europe.     jSiat  hoiw  was 

England 
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England  to  be  inTolred  in  the  mifertes  inflti9:ed 
cm  the  nations  of  the  xontincnt  ?    How  was  thta 
proipctotis  tilandy  the  abode  of  peace^  tranquil* 
lity^  and  happinefs^  to  be  converted  into  a  wfl* 
demefi  of  blood  and  ruin  ?     A  h$ppy  conftitn- 
tKHi^  admidiflered  with  vigilance  and  wifdom  by 
a  limited  authority,  promised  no  fuccefs  to  the 
princi{>les  of  France ;  and  Nature  had  oppoied 
infvurmonntable  ohftacles  to  her  aims.    Repubii-^ 
can  rapacity  beheld  with  rage  our  fertile  fields, 
our  rich  and  populous  cities,  our  crowded  ports, 
and  all  the  valuable  produ<Slions  of  oat  indufiry^ 
inaoceffible  to  her  in&ttable  thirH  of  blood  and 
plunder ;  revolutionary  fury  was  raifed  almoft 
to  madnds  by  the  aipedt  of  our  feciH'ity  and  hap- 
pioeis;    and  the  ^eeches  and  writings  of  the 
Convention  and  its  agents  are  replete  with  the 
bittere^  reproaches  agaiofi  England,  as  the  m<>& 
formidable  and  hated  opponent  of  one  of  its  ^^/ui* 
lime  vocations ^  the  dybr^^nizatian  of  Europe  ^J^ 

':  *  CamiUe  2>€fmnrmt^  in  reply  to  Sriifot.— And  U  tbb 
what  Haaterive  alludes  to  wlien  br  iays  f'  that  the  condu&of 
France  at  the  time  when  (he  was  incapable  of  framing  her 
meafiires  \ipon  the  ^rinciplcB  of  deliberate  prudence,  is  a 
pfoof  that  her  politics  are  b^UnShf^  in  unifiin  with  the  in- 
tercft^,  the  independence,  and  profperity  of  all  nations  ?*• 

The 
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Hie  power  and  proiperity  of  England  were 
therefore  to  be  attacked  in  a  more  circuitous  way^ 
than  the  pofTeilions  o£  Spain,  Aufiria,  and  Pruffia* 
They  were  not  expofed  to  the  dire<£l  inraiions  by 
.which  Holland ,  Belgium j  Switzerland,  Italy ^  tic. 
were  to  be  defolated.  Her  navy  and  commerce 
were  to  be  humbled  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  to  be  ic- 
vived^  and  a  maritime  coalition  was  to  be  formed 
againfl  hen 

Thcfc  objects  were  purfued  with  indefatigable 
zeal ;  with  an  ardour^  perfeverance,  and  unifor- 
mity, which  aftonifli  when  we  coniider  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  factions  that  fucceiEvely 
affumed  the  reins  of  empire.   Nothing  was  omit- 
ted that  negotiation  or  intrigue  could  efFedl,  to 
induce  the  neutral  maritime  flates  to  embrace 
this  iyftem  of  hoflilify  to  England.    They  were 
fucceffively  exhorted,  and  cajoledyand  threatened, 
and  at  length  perfecuted  to  &vour  the  views  of 
France;  while  at  the  fame  time,  numberlefs  pub- 
lications lefs  celebrated  than  that  now  before  us, 
were  executed  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  diffelminated 

with 
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With  the  fame  intention.  In  fhort^  our  Author 
himfelf  tells  us,  ^  what  France  has  hitherto 
done,  is  the  maximum  of  what  ihe  has  been  able 
to  do  for  the  efiablilhment  of  a  new  code  of 
maritime  law  *.*' 

Though  we  cannot  but  fmile  at  the  idle  at- 
tempt to  aicribe  this  condudt  and  thefe  efforts  to 
the  prodigious  imparfialhy  and  benevolence  of  the  . 
demagogues  of  France ;  yet  I  think  no  Engliih 
writer  would  depart  fo  far  from  fenfe  and  docency, 
as  to  load  them  with  as  much  invedlive  for  endea- 
vouring to  fubvert  the  law  of  nations,  as  Citizen 
Hauterive  has  lavifhed  againft  this  country  for 
firenubufly  maintaining  it.  Virulence  and  abufe 
9tc  often  iymptoms  of  weaknefs  in  matters  of  con- 
troverfy ;  an  unneceflary  diiplay  of  words  betrays 
a  want  of  argument :  what  then  are  we  to  infer 
from  the  abufive  verbiage  of  the  prefent  Author  ? 
At  the  end  of  his  modeft  propofal  of  a  new  ma- 

*  '<  Ce  que  la  J'rance  a  fait  eft  le  maximum  de  cc  qn'clle 
a  pu  &ire  jufqu'i  ce  jour  pour  retablifle0ient  du  code  public    } 
maritime," 

ritime 
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ritime  code^  be  addi,  ''  I  am  awate  of  all  tbe 
oVfiacles  that  England  would  oppofe  to  the  in* 
troduiSlion  of  fuch  wi(e  regulations :  every  thing 
that  is  wife  mull  be  contrary  to  the  principles  Ihe 
profeiles ;  every  thing  that  is  juft  mufl  he  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  rights  (he  infifts  upon  *J* 

Thefe  exprciEons  require  neither  refutation 
nor  comment ;  they  only  ferve  to  Ihew  the  tem^ 
per  of  the  writer*  A  general  and  unqualified 
cenfure  is  furely  no  argument;  a  difputant  can- 
not advance  his  qaufe  by  calling  his  advcrfary 
fool  or  villain. 

To  return  to  the  intrigues  of  France :  they 
were  not  fuccefsful.  The  neutral  powers  of  thi 
North  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fecond 
her  views.  A  ftridt  neutrality  was  the  profeHed 
objedt  of  their  defires ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
in  March  1794,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 

*  "  Je  fais  tout  ce  que  dcs  lois  auffi  fages  doivcnt  rcncontrcr 
d*obftac!c8  de  la  part  d*An^etcrre:  tout  cc  qui  eft  fage  eft 
contraire  k  ce  qu'elle  etablit  en  principe ;  tout  ce  qui  eft  jtifte 
eft  en  oppofition  avec  ce  qu'elle  erige  ea  droit.*** 

by 
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by  no  means  favourable  to  the  defigns  of  the  re* 
publicans.  In  this  convention^  all  idea  of  inno- 
vation was  formally  difclaimed;  and  the  two 
powers  declared  their  objeft  to  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  former  treaties^  and  the  exifiing  law  of 
nations.  All  this  was  contrary  to  the  views  of 
Fiance ;  but  the  condu A  of  thofe  powers  did  not 
to  much  concern  her  as  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  a  plan  for  deflroying  the  commerce  ot  this 
country,  and  undermining  the  foundation  of  the 
Britifh  navy  (the  moft  formidable  bulwark  of  Eu- 
rope againft  the  hoftile  attempts  of  France),  the 
CO  operation  of  America  was  of  the  greateft  con- 
iSsquence.  As  a  commercial  nation,  America 
Hood  next  in  importance  to  Great  Britain,  though 
far  behind  her ;  a  very  confiderable  part  of  her 
Shipping  was  employed  in  the  trade  with  Eng- 
land ;  Ihc  poffeffed  a  more  extenfive  commeircial 
marine,  and  more  Ikilful  navigators,  than  any 
other  of  the  neutral  pasjjers ;  her  harbours  were 
numerous  and  excellent^  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  Wefl  Indian  poffeffions.     If,  therefore,  they 

c  could 
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could  have  perfuaded  the  Americans  to  aflert  tlitf 
new  fyftcm  of  maritime  law,  or,  in  other  words^ 
to  join  in  a  confpiracy  again!!  this  couhtrj^  they 
expected  to  have  given  a  fcvere  blow  to  the  re- 
{burces  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  by  converting  the 
commercial  marine  of  their  allies  into  a  naval 
force,  they  hoped  to  injure  or  defiroy  one  of  (he 
fources  of  our  wealth,  and  to  deprive  our  induftry 
of  one  of  the  principal  fields  for  the  difplay 
of  its  produdive  powers.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive 
that  Aich  a  rupture  Would  have  been  infinftely 
more  prejudicial  ta  the  Umied  Slates;  anditspro- 
itiot'ets^  66ul(5  n6t  butt)e  a wate  of  all  its  Fatal  con- 
fexjaences  to  the  power  they  were  efttdcavourrng 
to  itfipel  beadlorig  to  its  own  turn,  in  ofder  to 
ierve  ttteir  ptiiTpbf^.  Bnt  fach  coftftderations  ap^ 
peat  tiever  to  ^avfe  had  much  weight  with  (he 
!FVench  government ;  the  fate  of  its  allies  has  al- 
ways been  made  fubfefvietlt  to  its  own  interefls. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  ^^'poTttics  of  France 
are  mfiin&ively  ixi  unifdn  ^imfh  ihe  happmejs  and  in* 
dependence  of  all  naHom!''  Twenty  years  aga 
fuch  an  aifertion  would  have  been  termed  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous;   at  the  prefent  time  it 

would 
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VpuU  tp  difficult  to  find  f  n^na/s  far  i^.  It  ha? 
bqexi  bolcjl^  P9de  in  t)ip  ^pe  j[^f  (experience,  and 
in  j(^^mclef3  .conitr?wJi^iojj  tp  Jiic  evidence  of 
fa<9:$ ;  fecSt^  of  which  jthp  repjpmbranqe  is  yet 
^eih^  and  of  wjbich  thj5  traces  aje,  perhaps,  for 
ever  iip^elfbk.  A  fatire  upon  tha  jad^tnent  pf 
the  wqrld,  it  ^  a  ^06  and  unge^erpjus  ijifult  to 
tijchuinbled  nations,  wbo,aiter  hayingb^eDplqn- 
dptejl  vmi^ribeflaafk  of  friendihip*,  are  retained 
in  a  ^9i«  pf  v^^^l^e^  wWlc  ,tliey  arc  ;noc^ed 
with  thjB  title  pf  allicis. 

fiappRy  fyr  ^merksi,  iner^ovciromenit.pcoy^cl 
faperior  to  all  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  Prance; 
abd'her  ^tuation  protq6ked  her.fr<Mn  the  ufurpa* 
Sna^s  wiiich  the  republicans  had  £Vfiy  ^h^x/&  j^fc 
^e&^lcd  'by  ibrce  of  arm^.  She  wifely  .decliocd 
all  participation  in  the  glories  and  felicity  of  Bel* 
gium,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  8cc.  of  whpfe  union, 
or  connexions  with  the  Great  ^Nation,  Haui&rivf 
'fpeaks  in  iucfa  terms  of  rapturous  admiratioD; 
and  Ihe  firmly  refiftcd  every  attempt  to  forde  upon 
her  what  (he  had  refufed  to  yield  to  folicitation. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  nieaiis  were  negleded  4p 
c  2  enfure 
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tn(uT6  hdv  choice  or  obedience:  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  proceedings  is  in  the  memory  of  every  one  j 
we  have  only  here  to  do  with  them  as  far  as  they 
form  a  part  of  the  labours  of  France  in  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  new  maritime  code,  concerning 
which  the  Author  before  us  has  fpoken  fo  falfely, 
and  reafoned  fo  unwarrantably.  The  befl:  reply  to 
his  flatements  and  declamations  may  be  extracted 
from  the  memorials  prefented  to  the  French  go- 
vernment by  the  American  miniftry^  and  from  the 
elaborate  account  of  his  condu<£):  rendered  by  the 
Prelident  to  Congref^^  when^  after  four  years  of 
urifuccefsful  negotiation  andintrigue>  France  hsid 
proceeded  to  open  violence^  and  left  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  United  States^  but  that  of  war  with 
France  or  England.  Tbefe  papers  afford  the  beft 
comment  trpon  the  condu  A  of  the  defenders  and 
oppofers  of  the  law  of  nations.    Proceeding  from 
a  country  whofe  politics  have  always  been  fup- 
pofed  more  favourable  to  France  than  England, 
and  who  at  that  particular  time  had  conceived 
fome  caufe  of  refentment  againfl  the  latter,  no 
Frenchman  can  have  reafon  to  complain  of  their 
partiality.    Tliey  will   fufficiently   cxpofe    the 

iaifehood 
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Calfehood  of  our  Author*s  fiatements  witli  regard 
to  the  origin^  as  well  as  the  jufiice^  of  the  mari- 
jtime  pradlice  of  England. 

Firft,  what  does  Citizen  Hauterive  fky  of  the 
origin  of  this  pra<%ice  ?  Tbeie  are  his  words : 
^^  I  have  called  this  law  the  maritime  law  of 
England,  becaufe  it  has  originated  in  the  mari- 
iime  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century^  and  that 
i)ie  maritime  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  all  been  excited,  protradled,  and  dire<5ted 
hyjEngl^ndV 

The  executive  government  of  America,,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  fo  :  they  declare,  at  the  end 
of  their  note  to  Ciiizen  Adei^  in  November  1796, 
•''  the  captures  made  by. the  Britiih  of  American 
veflels  having  French  property  pn  board,  are 
warranted  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  force  and 
operation  of  this  law  was  contemplated  by 
France  and  the  United  States,  when  they  formed 

*  Fo|:  the  complete  refutation  of  ^hi$  account  qf  the  prigin 
of  the  wars  of  the  lad  century,  fee  any  hiftorian,  French, 
pertpan,  or  Engliih. 

c  3  V         their 
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Ihcir  treaty  of  comifiercci  and  their  fptcial  fti pu-. 
lafioti  oh  this  point  waft  tneant  as  an  exce^tioh  16 
an  univerfal  rule ;  neiiher  tmr  meaknejs  nbf  \>i& 
Jirmgth  have  any  choice  when  the  queftion  concet-ns 
the  pbfervance  of  a  known  rah  of  the  law  of 
WathhiJ'* 

Hauterive  doed  not  fcruplfe  to  dflert,  "  fufch  k 
the  ikiaritime  law  which  tbb  fiateb  of  Etkrope  (thfe; 
one  by  its  j[>ep/everancei  the  reft  hf  thcit  pqjffhre^ 
n^JioLyCy  a$  it  ^i^ere^  coniecr&led$  and  to  th^ 
reform  of  which>  France  calls  thi  attei^tic^n  of 
all  nations^  and  invokes  the  wifdom  of  all  go- 
Ternmentt/* 

Now  in  a  liotc  frota  the  American  envby  to, 
the  French  government,  it  is  fiated,  '*  Vattd;  b, 
iii*  ii5«  fays  pofitivdy,  ^  that  effe&s  behngmg  to 

*  an  enemy  found  on  board  a  neutral  fhip^  arefeizahle 

•  hy  the  rights  of  war. ^  But  it  is  deemed  uhnccef* 
iary  to  multiply  citations  to  this  pointy  bec^uie 
France  herfelf  is  fuppofed  to  have  decided 
ft  in  her  Maritime  Gtdoniiiattce  of  the  year 
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^744^.  Enemies  goods,  in  neutral  bpttonjs,  are 
/declared  liable  to  failure  and  confifcatipn.  It  will 
ttot  be  cojiteqdfid  that  Fmnce  contiaued  inj^  long 
courfe  of  practice  and  legifi^ion,  oppofcd  to  her 
o^n  opioipn  of  tbe  hw  o(  n^iq^ns.  It  m\i&  tb^n 
be  coBfixiered  is  the  opinion  a(  France^  that,  under 
fbe  law^  neutral  bpttoqis  afford  no  prote<SVioo  t<> 
the  goods  of  »a  cnenay,  ^c/'  Tbje  foifowing 
remarkable  pafl#ga  occurs  \x\  tbp  fame  fl^eg^orisJ^ 
und  pre£B0ts  a  finking  oontrafi  tqlbededamfttton 
of  the  French  writer,  agtinft  wba.*  b^  qaXU  t1^ 
maritime  law  of  Enj[^dc  "  ITae  defire  oit&^^ 
blifluQg  univeiiallj  tfac  jprindpLs,  tbat  ^utral 
bottoms  ^aiimakc  aeiitrai  goods^  is  porbaps  felt 
by  no  isatian  on  earth  mi^re  firongly  than  by  the 

*  Many  more  eariy  ordonnances  to  the  fame  effe6l  might 
have  been  quoted:  particularly  the  celebrated  one  in  it)8i, 
irliifch  defines  the  principk,  aad  aflerts  the  praaicc,  faid  by 
Mr.  Hautcriye  to  have  oxi^giuated  in  the  w^irs  of  the  eighteentti 
jcentury,  and  the  policy  of  England.  This  ordonnance  of 
France  was  copied  by  Spain  in  17 18,  aad  the  one  and  the  other 
wane  only  coofinMijms  of  ti^  luniform  pra&ii:^  oSf  both  ponr- 
ers  from  the  earlieft  times :  yet  the  whole  fyftem  is  faid  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  maritime  preponderance  of  England  in  the 
fighteen$h  century  /  Hauterive  could  not  be  ignora-nt  of  ttiefe 
lyings? 

,     c  /^  IJnited 
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United  States.  Perhaps  no  nation  is  more  deeply 
interefted  in  its  eftablifliment.  But  the  wifh  to 
efiablifh  a  principle  is  eflentially  different  from  a 
determination  that  is  already  efiablifhed.  The 
interefls  of  the  United  States  could  not  fail  to 
produce  the  wifh ;  their  duty  forbid  them  to  in- 
dulge it  when  deciding  on  a  mere  right.  Howr 
ever  folicitous  America  might  be  to  purfue  all  pro« 
per  means  tending  to  obtain  for  this  principle 
the  afTent  pf  all^  or  any  of  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  fhe  never  conceived  the  idea  of  ob-» 
taining  that  confent  by  force.  The  United  States 
will  only  arm  to  defend  their  own  rights :  neither 
their  policy  nor  their  intereft  permits  them  to 
arm,  in  order  to  compel  ^ijurrender  of  the  righu 
of  others". 

Thus  did  the  Americans  decline  the  invitations, 
refifl:  the  threats,  and  refute  the  principles  by 
which  the  French  government  unremittingly  la- 
boured to  draw  them  into  a  confpiracy  againfl  the 
commercial  interefts  of  Great  Britain^  and  of 
courfe  to  produce  a  rupture  between  the  two 
powers.     The  magnanmouSf  difinterefied  ^oYioy  of 

France 
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France  was  evinced  in  the  mean  time  by  her  z&^ 
ing  herfelf  upon  the  very  principle  ihe  afFeifted 
to  condemn^  and  flie  carried  the  exercife  of  a 
right  which  fhe  beheld  with  jealoufy  in  others,  fo 
far  as  to  violate  the  iblemn  treaties  by  which  (he 
bad  renounced  the  praAicc  with  Tefpedl  to  parti- 
cular fiates,  always  proving,  according  to  Mr. 
Hauterive,  *^  that  the  politics  of  France  arc 
inftinftively  allied  with  the  interefls  of  the  iri3c- 
pendence  and  prolperity  of  all  nations  */* 

But  in  order  to  Uluftrate  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  here  laid,  and  to  fhew  what  credit  is  due  to 
Hautcrive's  affcrtions  about  the  infiinSfhe  politics 
of  France,  let  us  appeal  to  another  French  wri- 
ter of  the  eighth  year.  The  following  patfage  is 
extraAed  from  Rcederer's  ^*  Dix  Hu'u  Bru^ 
tnaire  ;*'  and  I  avail  myfelf  the  more  readily  of 
this  teftimpny,  becaufc  the  language  is  fo  ftrong, 
and  the  cenfure  fo  unreferved,  that  I  fliould  have 
avoided  (aying  fo  much  myfelf  (though  aware 

f  V  Que  la  politique  Franqaifc  fe  lie  par  fon  inftinfl  feul 
aux  inter^ts  de  J*independance  et  de  la  profperite  de  tous  lea 
peuples.'- 

of 
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of  the  fafls^  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  fays),  left  I  might  have  been  fufp^ded 
of  exaggeration  |ind$r  the  in^uence  of  national 
prejudice.  This  publication  may  likcwife  be 
iconfidered  as  official ;  for  the  writer  occupied  4 
diftinguiihed  place  in  th^  French  goycrnmcnty 
Thefe  are  hie  expreffions ; 

f  ^  Look  at  the  Bat^vian,  Helvetic,  and  Ci&Ipino 
republics !  What  has  been  the  condma  of  Fram:e 
towards  thofe  countries?  What  has  ihe  givcQ 
ibem,  but  anarchy,  rapine,  and  devaft^tlon^ 

f  ^  The  variouschangesmade  in  the  governments 
impofed  upon  them,  and  the  troubles  infepatable 
from  fuch  tranfitions^  have  difgufied  thism  in  a 
great  meafure  with  liberty  itfelf  j  and  if  we  do 
not  haften,  by  a  protedtion  equally  liberal 
and  judicious,  to  repair  the  wrongs  inilidled 
on  them,  the  nations  on  which  we  have  be- 
flowed  a  reprefentative  confiitutioii,  may  fooq 
learn  to  regret  the  fetters  we  have  broken  for 
them. 

^'  It 
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*^  It  is  therefore  beyond  all  doubt  that  thcfir 
cottotrieis  hmve  been  rendered  iniipical  tq  U8  hf 
tbo  i^xcdlte  bf  which  we  hare  been  guiUy  td«» 
ward  them :  while  on  the  other  hand^  the  Frendi 
t^public  has  committed  a  iiill  greater  error  in  her 
eotida£i  toward  the  neutral  Aates. 

*^  Nothing  coald  be  more  conducive  to  excite 
^nettdes  againft  us  than  our  horrible  fyftem  ol 
IcgHlatioti  {^f^€  hgiflation  horritfle)  with  tegar* 
to  the  navigation  of  neutral,  and  even  of  friendljr 
and  allied  powers.  It  is  the  depredations  cotn^ 
itiittted  by  fVench  privateei^  that  hai^  principally 
tsoMfibutefd  to  produce  the  rupture  betweeii 
FV^hcfe  and  Ainericfa. 

*^  At  the  beginning  of  our  revolution,  4iic 
Ufiited  States  were  among  th^  firracft  of  out  al- 
lies, the  moft  faithful  of  our  friends.  As  foon  as 
it  was  perceived  that  the  Congrefs  no  longer  in- 
clined in  favour  of  France,  the- uninformed 
amongft  us  raifed  a  clamoar  againft  the  Ameri- 
cans, accufing  them  of  having  ungratefully  for- 
gotten the  blood  wc  had  ihed,  and  the  treafmie 

wc 
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we  had  fpcnt,  to  aiTert  their  independence :  but 
thefe  perfons  muft  have  beeb  ignorant  of  the  en^ 
thufiafm  which  our  revolution  at  firft  produced 
in  America^  of  the  rejoicings  which  were  made 
to  delebrate  our  triumphs  over  tyranny,  and  of 
the  tranfport  with  which  the  patriots  of  this  coun*p 
try  were  received  in  thofe  climates.  It  was  not 
till  the  rage  for  univerfal  defolation  became  our 
only  fyflem,  till  we  had  conceived  the  project  of 
fowing  divifiQn  among  the  Anglp- Americans ; 
till  our  privateers,  inftead  of  refpefting  their 
commerce^  had  impudently  pluqdered  them  of 
their  property ;  it  was  not  till  then  that  theie 
friends,  fo  much  difpofed  to  ferve  us,  were  natu- 
rally inclined  to  withdraw-  their  affe6|tipqs  froqi 
us.  The  robberies  committed  by  our  pirates, 
defiroyed  a  predile<Slion  which  we  might  eafily 
have  improved ;  a  harmony  which  would  have 
been  fo  advantageous  to  us,  if  we  had  l^nqwp 
how  to  preferve  it. 

"  Irhe  Danijh  flag  was  fubjedled  to  perpetus^l 
vexations  and  affronts ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  notwithftanding  the  intercft  whichT)roxnptc^i 

*  us    < 
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Us  to  conciliate  the  King  of  PruJIa,  Ihe  flag  rf 
that  monarch  ^as  as  little  refpedled  as  the  reft* 
Had  he  been  in  want  of  a  pretext  for  quarrelling 
with  us,  our  privateers  would  have  furniihed  him 
a  thoufand ;  their  depredations  on  the  fubje<9;s  of 
this  ft  ate  were  carried  to  fuch  an  e^cefs,  that 
Mr.  Sandos,  the  Pruflian  minifter^  was  at  length 
obliged  t6  renounce  the  bufinefs  of  negotiating 
concerning  prizes  at  fea,  on  account  of  the  little 
fuccefs  that  attended  his  remonftrances.  The 
charge  of  fuch  fruitlefe  proceedings  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  a  perfon  in  an  inferior  capacity. 

*'  Such  has  been  our  conduft  towards  the  neu* 
tral  powers ;  but  we  did  not  ftop  there  :  we  pro- 
ceeded with  ftill  greater  violence  and  rapacity 
againft  our  aJlyy  out  friend^  the  Batavian  republic. 
It  was  not  enough  that  flie  had  herfelf  facilitated 
our  inyafion  of  her  territory  ;  it  was  not  enough 
that  flie  had  received  a  formof  governn>ent  from 
our  hands  j  it  was  not  enough  that  flie  had  paid 
us  immenfe  Jums  by  way  of  indemnification  for  the 
trouble  of  conquering  her ;  it  was  not  enough  that 
ftje  bad  ceded  to  us  a  part  of  her  pofleffions,  and 

bad 
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1w(i  etigaged  to  feed  and  clothe  g  coofidcrabi^ 
French  army ;  it  w»s  doI  enougik  m  ihott,  t^t 
file  lind  quarrelled  with  Eegkod  ^  out  accoust^ 
and  that  the  rupture  had  led  to  t)ic  aanihilafipff 
of  her  commerce,  wkbpjit  which  JHolknsi  is  ajpi 
empty  name ;  it  was  Bot  enough  th^jt  her  jniferr 
l^Le  inhahitants,  in  ord^to  furniifli  the  Batavian 
nferiptioo^,  granted  ^r  the  %vic^  ^f  lheFf^n<^ 
peiopie^  and  the  payment  of  its  annies,  hftd  /or 
ilie  two  ]fi&  years  been  oompelled  io  pay  tfA^  A^jf 
^f  their  income^  and  the  tenth  part  ^f  their pruferty  :^ 
in  addition  to  aU  thisi^  it  was  nece0af y  th^  tl^ 
cruifers  of  France  {hould  feize  the  few  fmall  vef- 
fels  they  yet  ventured  to  fend  to  jfea«  even  in  their 
own  roads,  even  under  their  own  cannon.  Pid 
they  fend  fupplies  of  grain  to  their  colonies,  in 
•order  to  vifiual  them,  and  to  prevent  tfeeir falling 
into  the  bands  of  the  Englifli  through  abfolute 
want  of  provifions;  French  privateers  intercept- 
€xi  thefe  fuccours,  and  the  veflels  were  declared 
good  prize,  according  to  the  vexatious  laws  en- 
acted on  this  fubjedt,  and  of  which  the  applica- 
tion was  often  pronounced  in  the  provincial  tri- 
bunals. 
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tninals,  by  judges  immediately  concerned  in  the 
privateers  theinfclves.''    Page  ^64 — 170. 

This  paflag^,  upon  vfhhch  we  may  now  fairiy 
reafon^  fince  no  man  wouW  attempt  to  objedl  to 
Ihe  fentence  which  Ihc  French  have  officially  pro- 
nounced  upon  flieihlelves ;  this  paflage  fuggefls 
two  itnportant  obfervaftions  immediately  appli- 
cable to  our  prefent  fubje<H: :  ift.  That  the  c!ar 
.mour  of  France  againil  the  maritime  pradliceof 
England,  being  moft  loud  at  the  very  period 
wben  flie  hreifclf  was  guilty  of  the  greatcft  enor- 
mity amd  injtrftice,  *not  in  the  ufe,  but  the 
abufe  6f  the  fame  rights  on  which  it  was  founded, 
there  could  not  be  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  fufpe<Sl 
that  they  proceeded  from  jaft  or  honourable  mo- 
tives ;  the  powers  to  whom  they  were  addrefled, 
muft  have  perceived  that  they  were  the  offspring 
of  particular  enmity,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with. 
pubKc  good,  adty,  That  if  the  oppofition  whiili 
was  afterwards  fet  up  to  our  rights  by  the  north- 
ern ftates,  had  really  been  founded  upon  the  mo- 
tives openly  aiEgned  to  it,  it  is  inconceivable 
why  they  did  "not  long  before' that  time  produce 
3  a  iimilar 
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ft  fimilar  confederacy  againft  the  infults  and  pt- 
racies  of  France.  How  could  they  patiently  fub- 
mit  to  thefe  illegal  depredations  during  ten  years^ 
without  arming  to  repel  theno^  and  at  the  end  of 
that  perbd  announce  a  league  for  the  purpofe  of 
ibrcibly  oppofing  the  legal  proceedings  of  Eng- 
land ?  It  will  furely  be  found  impoflible  to  juf- 
tify  fuch  conduiSl.  It  can  never  be  ihewu  to  be 
confident* 

At  the  time  when  Hauterivcpublilhedhis  work, 
the  hopes  of  France  were  revived  by  what  was 
pafiing  in  the  North ;  and  the  book  itfelf  is  one 
of  the  many  means  they  had  recourfe  to  in  order 
to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  to 
kindle  the  fpark  into  a  flame.  I  think  every 
man  who  has  read  it,  will  allow,  that,  however 
great  the  difficulty  of  recommending  a  bad  caufe, 
it  might  have  been  done  more  ingenioufly.  That 
fuch  a  medley  of  vague  affertion,  and  intempe- 
rate declamation,  fhould  have  been  fo  much  read, 
and  in  any  degree  admired,  is  a  flrong  proof  of 
the  violence  of  thofe prejudices  which  the  jealoufy 
and  envy  of  other  nations,  inflamed  by  the  wri- 
tings 
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tings  and  iatrigues  of  our  «ft«ini«,  h«d  exqitcd 
againft  Wt. 

Some  circumfiances  perfeAIy  foreign  to  all 
maritime  concerns,  g»ye  a  Y«y  unexpcM^qdj  aod, 
it  may  well  be  faid>  a  very  unnatural  tttrn  to  tbo 
politics  of  a  great  northern  powcr^  after  the 
cODclufion  of  the  campaign  of  1799,  in  wbu^ 
its  troops  had  aded  fa  honbumble  a  part,  and 
rendered  fuch  efTential  iervice  againfi:  the  ooXft* 
mon  enemy.  « 

Upon  the  firfl  fui^icion  of  a  difagreetnent  be- 
tween England  and  Rufiia,  every  engine  in  the 
hands  of  France  was  put  in  motion  to  inflame 
the  controverfy,  and  widen  the  breach.  But  it 
would  be  fruitlefs  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  , 
motiyes  and  trace  the  progrefi  of  a  revoUition 
which  depended  on  a  inind  fo  Angularly  con- 
ilru<Sled  as  that  of  the  late  Emperor.  The  moft 
intimate  alliance  was  fuddenly  fucceeded  by  the 
moft  furious  hpftility. 
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He  looked  around  hiia  for  the  means  of  injur- 
ing his  former  friends ;  and  the  armed  neutrality 
was  again  announced  to  the  world. 

Some  pretext,  however,  was  neceflary  to  ferve 
as  a  foundation  for  the  new  northern  convention, 
whofe  obje<5l  was  profefledly  iimilar  to  that  of 
the  oldf  It  was  expedient  to  create  fome  ground 
of  complaint  againft  this  country,  to  give  it  a 
colour  of  juftice  and  neceffity. 

For  this  purpoie  a  Danifh  frigate  was  appointed 
to  convoy  ibme  merchantmen  of  that  nation,  and 
the  Captain  was  inilruAed  to  rcfiA  any  attempt 
of  the  Engliih  crullers  to  iearch  or  interrupt  the 
veflcls  under  hi?  prote6tion.  He  encountered 
fpme  Britifh  fliips  of  war-  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel,  ^ho  proceeded  to  exercife  the  law  ofna^ 
ttons  in  the  ufual  manner:  the  Dane  refilled, 
according  to  his  orders ;  the  Englilh  employed 
force,  and  brought  him  with  his  convoy  into  port 

In  the  year  1798,  a  iimilar  occurrence  had 
taken  pJace:  a  Swedilh  velTel  efcortinga  fleetof 

merchantmen. 
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merchantmen^  refufed  to  permit  ibme  Britifh 
frigates  under  Commodore  Lawford  to  feaich 
them :  and  a  demonfiration  was  made  of  repel* 
ling  the  attempt  by  foite.  The  law  and  praAice 
of  nations  has  attached  the  penalty  of  confiica- 
tion  to  refinance  of  vijitaiion.  The  ftatutes  of 
France  are  explicit  on  this  head :  the  ordinance 
6f  i68i,  above  referred  to,  expreffly  declares, 
art.  12,  ^^  That  every  vejfel  Jhall  he  good  prize  in 
cafe  ofrefiftanae  and  combat^* 

The  Swedifh  frigate,  with  her  corivoy,  being 
brought  into  Margate  Roads,  the  veiTels  and 
cafgoes  were  proceeded  againft  according  to  pub* 
lie  law  and  ordinary  practice. 

The  cafe,  however,  was  not  a  common  one. 
It  was  remonftrated  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  that 
the  pre&nce  of  a  commiilioned  ihip  wais  a  fuffi- 
cient  iecurity  for  the  conduA  of  its  convoy,  and 
the  legality  of  their  proceedings ;  that  the  direA 
interpolition  of  the  fovereign  authority  of  a  neu* 
tral  power,  preduded  the  righl  and  propriety  of 
&arcb  by  a  belligerent.   Thefe  preteniions,how- 

d  2  ever, 
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6mi,  were  lifot  f«p]^<^rted  fyj^  llie  law  of  Mtiens  i 
Md  the  prdft^t  ififta£n«re*>a$  tio  pt^^f  bf  i(fi  fe^ 
vefity  in  thdt  f6Q)e6t  j  (tit  tbei  v^fQ^^  tihiM  dfl5«t^ 
ed>  were  flfany  of  tfiem  laden  M^itb  riii^t^l  fi0#^ 
and  other  cohtfaband  aftietei  fer  the  pdrt^  of 
Mr  etaemies; 

Theri  hf  ho  reston^  Uoweiref^  to  believd  that 
the  Brhiifh  gove^nifiehi  would  ndt  hdvt!  aifenttd 
to  any  equitable  regulations  by  whidti  th^  \Aw 
might  have  been  modified  with  regard  to  the 
IKeMce  of  et^ffiflkidibned  fhip^/liad  It  bten 
pmperly  propdfed:  but  its  merfe  ex{)edidricy  to 
f6iat  Diitioiiis  ^^  hek  M&tv^^t  ttf  juAify  the  1»^ 
troducing  it  by  forccv 

Thfe  ttdtiVfehfiott  bdncludtSd  at  St.  Pfeterfbutgh 
ih  jiiBfe  laftj  19  ^  ftlffibiiril  proof  6f  tRc  rfeadJ- 
ncf8  of  thfe  Ehgliffi  govfemittfeht  to  adopt  the 
{jffb^mimtt  agteeb^^  tb  the  Wiihes  ^hd  ebnvei- 
liiencb  of  dthieripbwer^  pmVkl^  it  interfe^e^ 
not  with  itsj0Wil  ustereifts.  At  [hikk  tisrt^  hv^ 
chrerj  it  could  oidy  be  ^ded  by  the  thenisila^ 
bli&6d  law>  and  ^deral  pm&kt  of  nitibns} 

and 
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wUh  any  ja^PP  of  fypQjft,  t,Q  feQ»t  pr  fc»Uy  fii^njt 

iiWluky^Uk^fefEpB.. 

.  HHae  i^t  of  fewdiirtg  airdSSsls  ^uider  convoy 
^  a  ^oomaaffiBxiGA  fliip^  ;ji^^s  iibeco^rc  ike  mA 
ixm^m^A  to  ob}£4^  to  i9t  a'time^riiiea  Rui£i» 
jKas  xefoAred  to  jm^  ^  seafoa  for  ^ftablifliing  a 
liQ^iie  cQQireiition  agaialt  England*  it^^^^ag^ 
firib$e<St'Wl4chtiadlo«g  Uiindorcciatit'*^  Ibecaufe 
aeuteal  iUtes  had  notideoKi  in  Ibe  iiabit  of  fbnd<i- 
ijDg  iamied  >yeflels  to^ifcort  their  tnercdiantiDea^ 
and  it  -was  not  ^pecklcailly  mentionqd  in  4pie 
treijity  oond.u<3ed  between  the  two  powers  ia 
€•797,  ^^  which  <he  right  of  fear chh  fuHy  agreed 
up9B  iby  both  parties. 

*  The  right  of  xefifting  f<;arch  by  the  p^o^cfliion  x>f  convoy, 
was  iirft  fet  up  by  the  Q^een  of  Sweden  in  is653>  and  after- 
wards much  infilled  on  by  Holland  in  1655,  16  j6,  and  ^1^74 
bpt  .t|i|q^  ^(e^  carry  us  far  bc|y<^  the  fcr^pd  wi^iin^whicii 
Mr.  Hauterive  has  fixed  the  origia  pf  t^e  .prefent  inaritime 
fpdc. 

d3  The 
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The  ground  of  oppofition  to  it  was  the  more 
ipedous  too,  as  it  appeared  to  involve  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  complaining  flates,  l^^ho  in«- 
fifted  upon  the  refpe6t  due  to  their  foveteign 
authority,  and  profefied  to  be  alarmed  by  a  vio- 
lation of  it*  No  extraordinary  pains  were  ne« 
ceflary  to  reconcile  the  body  of  the  people  in  the 
North,  to  any  meafures  hoflile  to  Great  Britain; 
envy  and  jealoufy,  and  diiappointed  avarice^ 
had  embittered  the  trading  part  of  them,  who& 
unjuft  and  illiberal  complaints  were  made  the 
groundwork  of  a  fyfiem  for  exciting  the  gei- 
neral  hatred  againfl  this  country,  by  diiiemi^ 
xiating  the  moil  unfounded  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  confequence  of  its  commercial  and  maritime 
fuperiority.  To  propagate  and  enforce  thefe 
notions,  and  to  foment  thefe  popular  prejur 
dices ;  to  defcribe  the  profperity  of  England,  as 
in  contradiftion  to  the  intereft  of  all  Europe; 
thefe  are  the  objc6ls  upon  which  Mr.  Hauterive 
lias  bcftowed  the  mofl:  of  his  labour  and  inge- 
nuity. The  time,  the  fpirit,  and  the  matter  of 
his  work,  fhew  clearly  that  his  grand  objeA 
was  fo  promote  the  difconteut,  and  encourage 

the 
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liie  rplrit  of  hoAility  againft  England.  And 
lince  ^e  are  aflured  that  his  book  met  con- 
iiderable  fuccefs  where  its  eSe6i  was  intended 
to  be  produced,  we  may  rqgard  it  as  a  part  not 
altogether  infigni&cant  of  the  northern  con- 
piracy. 

The  miniflry  of  England^  in  the  mean  time, 
were  not  uninformed  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
refolved  to  ufe  every  endeavour  to  avert  the 
florm  in  ftich  a  period  of  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty.   Upon  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the 
Danifli  frigate  (whofe  buiinefs  and  defHnation 
were  tpo  obvious  to  be  miflaken),   diredions 
were  fent  to  Lord  Whitworth  to  repair  to  Co- 
penhagen to  arrange  an  immediate  agreement 
concerning  that  affair,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
unpleasant  confequences ;  referving  the  general 
queilion  for  future  difcufHon.    According  to  the 
ftipii&lations  of  this  agreement,  the  Danifh  fri- 
gate with  her  convoy,   were  immediately  re- 
stored ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Denmark  en- 
gaged to  fufpend  her  convoys  till  a  definitive 
arrangement  of  the  point  in  queftion.     This 

d  4  convention 
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contenti6a  ^m  coiidvded  iA  the  ^^ih  Aagulk 
i8oo. 

In  4lie  mean  time  {on  the  i6th  Aagufl)«p- 
peftred  the  ^daration  of  the  Emperor  of  Ruffia, 
accompanied  by  the  embargo  upon  the  veilelsof 

the  Englifh  in  all  his  ports. 

y 

This  declaration  was  the  groundwork  of  the 
fubfequent  conyention^  to  which  it  invited  the ' 
neutral  powers ;  calling  upon  them  to  renew  the 
ccmfedetacy  which  they  had  formed  in  the  year 
17^09  for  the  maintenance  ef  the  /acred  frin^ 
cifhs  of  ^  VJgfe  and  impartial  neutrality.  To  fee 
the  manifefio  in  its  true  lights  it  is  only  necef- 
lary  to  confider  the  proceedings  with  which  it 
was  coupled.  ^  The  true  charader  of  the  armed 
neutrality  is  dil^layed  by  the  temper  and  occa- 
Hon  that  created  it :  produced  at  the  fame  birth 
with  a  monArous  violation  of  Juflice,  and 
equity^  and  folemn  obligations,  and  .recent  trea- 
ties *  with  tins  country,  there  could  be  no  doubt 

•concerning 

* 

*  ^  At   tbe  commencemeiit   of  the   prefent   war,    the 
.  court  of  Peteriburgh,  which  had  taken  the  principal  part  in 

the 
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coBcerxang  its  moots  or  izitettt.  The  ikveai 
parties  who  acodled  to  it^  mn&  faalrfi  feh  Atk 
ibey  were  pledging  (iwaifehes  to  an  ad  itf 
J&nA  hofi]£iy  to  Siiglaiui ;  «ind  engaging  m  a 
donfpimcy  againft  the  pnvftte  totensfb  of  one 
nertbn^  mho{c  welfnre  ilood  conno6kd  wid)  tike 
pdblic  .la«r  of  Encope.  Tbe  comaeatiQa  «M 
£cA.  oondtidBd  bctiraen  Swiedeo  and  Buftet 
and  aftonrards  acoeded  to  bf  Deainadc#  in  <dU 
»&  violation  of  the  Moent  eng^gemcfits  kst0 
which  Ihe  had  ^ntened  «tnder  the  convention 
leitfa  Lwd  Whitwoisth* 

Btft  the  <!harai^er  of  this  alUance  is  Mk 
eliicidiited  %  the  foilpciUle  oontcacfidbien  he- 
twoGR  the  conditdt  and  pofdffions  lolf  its  zvntbrns^ 
It  was  iifaid  to  have  no  other  Tie^^s  <tban  the 
maintenanee  of^cevtain  jxifl  nr^hts,  the  cotnoduc-^ 

tbe&nnation  of  the  former  kagiie>  entered  with  his  Majefty 
into  engagements  not  only  inconfiftent  with  the  convention 
oF  1790,  ^ut  of  a  directly  oj^cffite  'nature ;  engagements 
whKhase  fiill  in  &&ce»  ^nd  Ihe  execution  .of  which  .his  Ma^ 
jcfty  is  at  this  moment  entitled  to  claim  on  every  principle  of 
good  fehhr— .Lord 'Grcnville's  Note  to  the  Danifli  and  Swe- 
difii.iaioiftetrt.  i  Qth  Tao.  ,i&qu 
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tion  of  certain  equitable  principles^  and  the 
abolition  of  fome  oppreiliye  practices  in  mari* 
time,  affairs.  How  ihould  fuch  objeds  have 
been  purfued,  to  be  compatible  with  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  confident  with 
the  pacific  and  upright  intentions  profeiled  by 
the  parties  to  this  league  ?  Should  not  the  pro* 
pofed  innovations  have  been  candidly  fubmitted^ 
in  the  way  of  negptiation,  to  every  power  with 
whofe  interefis  they  could  interfere?  Should 
not  fome  attempt  have  been  made  to  convince 
the  world  of  their  expediency^  and  to  obtain  the 
peaceable  confent  of  all  the  nations  concerned 
in  them  ?  Can  there  in  juflice  be  any  t^eafon  for 
proceeding  to  hoftilities  againil  one  nation  for 
pra<Slices  authorized  and  enjoined  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  Europe,  becaufe  a  few  powers  have  re« 
folved  to  promulgate  new  ones?  Could  cer- 
tain flates,  becaufe  they  agreed,  under  exifling 
circurnflaqces,  to  furrender  certain  rights  (while 
they  had  no  opportunity  for  exercifing  them),  be 
juftified  in  taking  arms  to  compel  the  furrender 
pf  them  to  another  power  ?  Or,  fuppofing  that 
fuch  furrender  were  expedient. for  the  welfare 
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t>f  Europe^  how  could  it  be  .coniiftf||t  with 
equity  to  commence  a  mofl  Tiolent  attack  upon 
that  power  before  even  its  confent  had  been 
bought  for^  or  its  inclination ' confulted ?  No; 
the  armed  neutrality^  though  even  its  profefllons 
were  unjufiifiable^  was  nothing  of  what  it 
piofefied  to  be:  it  was  an  offenfive  alliance 
againft  England.  Not  only  no  attempt  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  negotiate  the 
points  to  be  efiabliihed,  but  the  moil  pofitive 
refolution  was  evinced  to  avoid  all  difcuifion  of 
their  merits.  The  Engliih  mintflry  omitted  no 
efforts  to  bring  the  matter  into  a  channel  of  pa« 
cific  determination.  Ere  the  Britifh  thunder 
was  heard  to  roll^  the  olive-branch  had  been 
repeatedly  proffered  to  thofc  with  whom  we  had 
"yet  any  means  of  communioition  left. 

The  moderation  of  Great  Britain  continued 
to  be  manifelled,  even  when  Ihe  was  driven  to 
the  laft  extremity  by  the  infatuated  policy  of  the 
northern  courts.  Although  a  fleet,  equal  to  the 
moil  vigorous  and  decifive  operations^  had  been 
equipped  with  a  promptitude  and  expedition 

which 
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nrhich  ^l^rprifed  ereo  tbofe  vvbo  w^i^  lieili  ap? 
quainted  with  the  naval  reTcmnsfii  of  the  cowir 
try,  a  laft  eSbrt  for  peace  was  jnade  by  an  At- 
tempt to  come  to  an  amicaJole  explapatioii  mltk 
the  only  power  an^^iig  the  oonfedrttato  ^wirllk 
whom  the  oriioary  chacacU  of  iliploinatie  kir 
tefoourfe  weie  fiill  opea^  ifae  Britifli  mimftfliy 
lumpg  been  forqod  with,  infiiilt  irom  fiefa^ 
ibiar^^  aud  obliged  fo  quit  tbe  csopct  of £w«dMU 
A  geo^emaja^  recently  appoioted  to  a  fitHalMwp 
of  gceat  QOfiEdeooe^  was  Joioed  ia  this  iaafpottr 
Qot  and  delicate  aufHon  with  (the  ceiidcnt  inL- 
niAer  at  Copenbagep.  Oil  Mf  «rriyad  al  tbMl: 
city^  the  BntiJh  mim&^s  fpwd  aU  m»m  of 
ccMAciliation  ^n?ed  by  a  po^ti^  if^i«(al  jQd  tjbis 
pact  of  ^ihe  Dmx^  goyerig^ei)*  to  r^eqeiy^  Xkfik 
credentials^  exQ^  OQ  iQpndi.tk>£l^  by  y^hicb  tb^e 
pbjciSls  in  difputc  would  have  been  virtually 
qonoeded*  £yeii  under  iheie  circumfiances^ 
which  left  them  no  option  coofiflent  with  the 
honour  of  their  country,  but  that  ^Qf  putting  :ll& 
immediate  end  ;to  thek  >miirion«  one  soafie  opr 
portuiiity  was  accidentally  pffeied  of  ihewing 
with  how  muchreludlancethe  Britilh  governmqnt 
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aflferted  ihtit  rights  liy  fofed  of  irmk.BefoW 

thid  miiiiilerli  ionnd  an  opportimity  of  I^^ving 

Copenhagen,  fttl  offi^dt  al'iivdd  with  di^afeh^d 

from  Sir  Hyde  Parkef,  announcing  the  arrival 

6f  his  fleet  oifF  the  entrance  a£  the  Sound.    In 

this  awful  inoment  of  crifis  they  once  more 

tendered -their  credentials  for  acceptance^  which 

were  again  refu&d  with  circumilances  of  arro- 

ganoe^    p^tulancei     and    precipitation^     which 

ihewbd  th6  blind  obedietice  of  the  Dani(h  go- 

Ternment  f»t  that  tiSie^  to  a  power  whoie  favourite 

polity  was  to  extite  an  irreconcilable  enmity 

bewdefi  Great  Britain  and  the  maritima  powers 

of  the  North.     I  faebd  not  detail  the  glorious 

eveAU    by  which  this    policy  w^s  completely 

fhiftfaled.     Thb  righU  which  Britifh  valour  de* 

fetided^  hate  been  ail;ertdined  and  fecured  by 

Bjitiih  vfifdom   ind   mod^^tion.      The  fame 

terms  were  accepted  in   the  hour  of  vi<5tory, 

which  were  claimed  in  the  moment  of  an  im-^ 

pending  confiid  with  the  united  maritime  force 

of  Europe ;,  and  a  leftgue  which  was  exprefsly 

fermed  for  the  pui^ofe  of  didlating,  under  the 

infltt?mGe  of  Franise^  a  new  code  of  maritime 

law- 
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law  to  the  worlds  has  ended  in  the  general  ac« 
knowledgment  and  final  recognition  of  the  oldy 
under  the  auipicesjof  Great  Britain. 

In  the  mean  time  oar  enemies  were  flattered 
with  the  profpeft  of  an  approximation  to  that 
happy  fiate  of  things,  that  beautiful  fyftem  of 
commercial  peace,  which  Hauterive  defcribes  in 
fuch  glowing  colours  ;  to  that  emancipation  of 
Europe,  that  delivery  from  her  political  thral«» 
dom,  by  the  annihilation  of  Britain,  the  never- 
varying  obje6l  of  the  benevolence,  impartiality, 
and  wifdom  of  the  rulers  of  the  Great  Nation.' 
Alas !    that  France  ihould  have  been  only  a 
ipe<5tator  in  the  accomplifhment  of  this  fublime 
revolution;  that  the  world  fhould  be  indebted 
to  the  Barhares  du  Nord^  for  the  ineftimable 
benefit  of  England's  degradation;  and  that  the 
liberty  of  the  feas  fhould  have  been  afferted  by 
the  paffion  or  caprice  of  an  eccentric  defpot  F 
France  may,  however,  with  juflice,  claim  the 
merit  of  a  very  active,  though  not  the  mofl 
flriking  part  of  this  extraordinary  drama.  -   She 
never  will  be  reproached  with  having  omitted 

any 
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any  fpecies  of  intrigue^  any  fecret  pradices,  any 
propagation  of  falfehood^  any  incendiary  pub* 
lications,  any  grois  adulation^  by  wbtcb  the 
weaknefs  of  princes,  and  the  ignorance  or  paf- 
fion  of  their  fubjedls,  could  be  turned  to  ad- 
vantage; by  which  the  powers  of  the  North 
could  be  provoked  to  raife  the  fabric  which 
fhould  eclipfe  the  glory,  and  darken  the  pro- 
ipedts  of  Great  Britain.  I  think  an  attentive 
and  impartial  perufal  of  the  following  work 
will  clearly  fhew,  that  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
deareft  interefls  of  England  mud  always  prove 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  interefts  of  all  Europe. 
Happily  for  us,  and  for  the  world,  the  fuccefs  of 
thefe  plans  was  only  momentary.  Prance  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  fpedlacle  of  Britain's  difii* 
culties.  She  beheld  her  undaunted  courage, 
her  vigorous  efforts,  with  difmay  ;  and  at  length 
faw  all  her  hopes  blafied  by  the  good  policy  and 
moderation  which  fcized  the  firft  opportunity  of 
refloring  peace  and  jufiice,  and  in  the  midft  of 
vicSlory  fubftituted  a  truly  equitable  treaty  to  the 
boflile  convention,  mifnamed  the  armed  neu^ 
trality. 

Of 
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Of  this  fyAcmi  the  foundation  and  fupport 
was  finally  proved  to  the  woild  by  the  occafioa 
and  manner  of  its  difiblutionj  and  Europe  be^ 
held  how  little  it  had  to  do  with  thofe  iniimiT 
tabic  principles  of  juAice^  thofe  extenfive  views 
of  humanity,  that  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
which  are  fet  forth  by  Hauterive^  with  all  his 
eloquence^  as  the  true  grounds  on  which  the  pow* 
ers  of  the  North  are  bound  to  confpirp  againfi 
Great  Britain^  and  to  further  the  views  and  inte- 
reHs  of  Prance.    It  was  grafted  on  the  capncious 
refentment  of  a  prince,  whofe  conduct  has  war* 
ranted  fufpicions  of  derangement,  and  whofe  po- 
litics were  at  once  the  terror  and  laughter  of  Eu-*, 
rope.     With  his  life  it  ended :  his  fucceiI<H*,  con* 
vinced  of  the  impolicy  as   well  as  injufiice  of 
his  proceedings  towards  this  country^  commenced 
his  reign  by  undoing  the  extravagancies  of  his 
predeceflbr.   Superior  to  the  intrigues  of  France, 
he  was  infenlible  to  the  immenle  advantages  of 
diftreffii^jg,  or,  perhaps,  humbling  England.     He 
Jbon  made  known  his  inclination  to  renounce 
the  idle  pretenfions  of  the  northern  league,  and 
to  form  with  England  fuch  a  convention  as 

might 
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nii^t  Secure  thejuft  rights  of  (he  belligeoent  and 
aetttral  powers^  according  to  theipkit  of  the  an* 
'  ^ent  law  of  cations ;  and  at  the  6sie4tme  db* 
fine  tbofe  points  on  which  its  flipulations  were, 
not  fufficiently  explicit^  or  o£  which  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe  did  perhaps  require  fome  mo« 
dificatiom 

This  convention  of  the  17th  June  1801  ^^  is 
certainly  among  the  mod  important  in  the  annals 
of  hifiory.  It  has  not  only  put  an  end  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  iafety  of  £ng|land|  and 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe^  at  tlie  {urefent  moment ; 
but  ithas^  in  all  human  probability^  precluded  the 
recurrence  of  thofe  dangers  by  its  wife  and  liberal 
{Kpubtions^  equally  juft  and  latlsfa<Story  to  alt 
the  parties  concerned  ill  it.  It  feems  to  have  left 
no  dubious  point  in  maritime  law  which  might  - 
fetve  as  a  pretext  for  any  future  qoairel  with 
Great  Britain^  as  a  handle  for  any  future  in* 
tiigucs  of  Prance.  The  powers  of  theKorth  Aand 
jledged  to  fupport  the  fyftem  they  were  lately  en- 
gaged to  oppofe;  and  the  equitable  conceffiosd 

^  Vidf  AlfMfidix,  Np.L 
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Vrt  have  confentcS  io  make,  have  added  double 
Hiien^h  to  the  rights  we  were  bound  to  infift 
ilpbri.  We  have  lately  received  the  concluding 
piecfe  6fihis  important -treaty;  theacccffion  of 
Sweden  *  has  beeb  notified  by  out  toinifter  at  St, 
I^eterlburgh,  together  with  the  folemn  ^ITurancej^ 
that  the  i^rthern  powers  have  renounced  not 
only^the,  Specific  ^lliancp  which  occafioned  their 
rupture  with  w,  but  the  princ^le  upon  which  it 
was  fpunded^  and  the  preteniions  it  was  intended 
Ip.fpppqrt^    : 

Such  has  be^^n  theconclufion  ^f  a  conteft  io 
whiob  our  bed  interofts  were  involved^  The  ai> 
dei^jb  maritime  kw  of  Europe  has  been  fuecefi^ 
fuUy  i3iaintaine<d>  in  an  age  too  favourable  to 
revolutions  and  agaipft  a  quoft  formidable  at-* 
tempt'lo  fv^byqrt  it. .  The  right  of  belligerent  to- 
wards nf^^tral  pow£rSi  has  b^n  confecrated  by  a 
|bl.ctpf}.  tee$tjF  with  all  the  itates  whoTe  interefis 
and  fltwitioo  mjght  ^IKsKae  them  to  difpute  thdfe 
tights.  -It  aWA  f«Fthcribcobfefved,  that  tliqic 

*  ViderAppcfH<r«>  No.  II, 
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wasiipthi^g  compcillfttofy  In  th!^  coBventioQ ;  if 
twas  opt  th^  effcA,;Qf  neceflity  oa  dthcr/iidtf. 
Tk^.  WWi  J>{ ,Qfo%t  Bntmn  ha^^aot  jA  enoouti- 
ilerai  theft  of  tbe  £r^  aad  principal  oMtra^ing 
patty*:  knd  the  peaw  oi»Acloded  was  not  in  confe- 
iqtti^toce  df  *he  ftlrtUae  of  v*r.  Tliis  circumfta Ace 
alFddls%  ^fllcHeet  aniwer  to  ^ii^  I^Eairteriye  fays 
\vfectt  i^Amg  of  "Sie  law  of  nation?  iow  cofi- 
^rrndd^:  ^  Tbat  it  »  a  code  only  maintained  by 
<be  axftivity  and  perfcvencndc  of  one  nation,  an^ 
the  paffivcneft  of  all  the  re£-  • 

.  .  ft  i^evident,  iiideibd;^^,  as ttie  o^eA  ofihis 
part  of  his  work  has-belfin  ciMiipIddy  fruflrated 
by  the  above  treaty ;  fo  the  afguments  and  ailer- 
Jlioha  it  £0Btaaa85  are  ooitij^tetely  refuted^  ^i(  i\iey 
iised  any  refo^tioa  i  at  }eaft  it  3sM  involved  the 
«btter  in  tibe  iollowiog  dUefiutfa  t  eitfier  His  red- 
^Miiog  ia  inaeout^te^  a»d  hteiioaitlafibn  falfei  6r 
the  fiatM  of  iUxfSa,  Swedeto^  andty^mnarlri  aie 
governed  by  wicked  or  incapable  ccdnifiera.  He 
ihas  enteisd  uk  great  length  into  &e  meri^  oi^  the 
maritime  law  as  it  now  dands,  in  order  t6  jjirove 
diat  it  is  9  ^code  of  oppreffion  and  barbarifin/* 
e  a  fupporting 
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fupporting  and  (upported  by  the  tyrantiy  of  En^ 
land,  to  the  mifery  and  ruin  of  the  reft  of  Europet 
Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  have  coofa* 
crated  this  code  of  oppreffion,  this  motiidoMnt 
of  barbarifni,  though  he  bad  promiied  themb 
''  that  France  would  willingly  join  aU'h(;r  ftrepgth 
with  that  of  the  powers  difpofed  to  ^m  for  tfa^ 
purpofe  of  baniihing  this  moiiiioient  of  ignoranqe 
and  barbarifm  for  ever  from  the  legiflatioii:  of  aii 
enlightened  age."  Europe  mvjk  decide  between 
Hauterive  and  then». 

From  thefe  c^bferyati'on^  I  think  we  may  dfraw 
the  following  conclufions  v 

,  TbBt\  until  the  ycftr  i7i8oi  France  and  England 
.aflerted  the  i^me.pr|nciplea  io.  th?c  practice  of  um^ 
ritlme  warfare^  9fid  that  if  in  their  conduA  tmt 
w4rdsqeutrd$  there  tva^  any  difierence,  tfafc 
,greater  fevcQty  was  on  the  fide  of  Ftanee. 


.That  at  that  period,  England  being  engaged 
in  a  .conteft  which  threatened  to  exceed  facr 
Arcipgtb,.4he  powers  of  the  North  proclaimed 

their 
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^ir  det^aoination  tii  refill  a  p(a£lice.  that  cb« 
l^ri^d  tbem  from  cadfidemble  fource&of  gain; 
and  Fraoee,  eag^  to  fehse  an  opportunity  to  in« 
jure  her  enemy  and  ri^al,  and  check  the  growing 
fup^iority  of  the  Britifh  navy,  immediately  con- 
curred in  that  eaterprife  to^overtom  the  law  of 
nations  s  leaking  a  merit  of  renoundog  rights 
whicb  were  no  loiter  ib  nfeful  to  her^  as  ^he  re* 
nuncMion;  loudly  oontiafting  her  compliancy 
with  the  tenacity  of  Gteal  Britain,  and  even  af- 
ie6ling  to  be  the  firft  mover  and  prime  fupporter 
«>f  this  new  iyftem>  froaji  motives  of  the  flridefl: 
jofUce  «nd  moll  esctenfive  benevolence. 

Thai  during  the  kle  war  it  became  dlU  more 
die  i^erefi  of  France  to  revive  the  principles  of 
the  aimed  neiitrality,  becaqfe  her  own  navy  was 
toduced  to  infignificanoe^  mnd^faer  commercial 
tokriae  nearly  annihilated. '  Accordingly,  the  hif- 
lory  of  her  iranfadtiohs  with  the  neutral  powers, 
is  one  continued  feries  of  varied  attempts  to  ex-* 
eke  a  maritime  coalition,  under  that  pretence, 
Againft  England.  The  i^rty  of  thefeasyrzA  the 
fpecious  cry  at  home  and  abroad ;  while  her  prac- 

e  3  tice. 
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Act,  ks  'fi(r  as  her  i»^cedl' means  wotiJ^  htactt^^ 
was  a  c6h{t&t)t  ftti>n%rei&0ii9  not  otity  bl  fiich» 
prdfdti'ohd,'  but  even  of  the  ancient  ftttr  e¥  n^ 
fiotisf  wKch  they  5Bf ere  dcifigned' t<y  fof^Utifit; 

That  her  effiyrf 5  in  ind  out  of  fiarope^  prov«<l 
Anfucc^fut,  it?n  Fome  circunapftances  of  a  dfflfer-^ 
enf  naftaife'had  ^Ipofed  a  great  poteiftatc  of  th^ 
Korth  *fi>  fbdoikhetflkh^ d('lM^  tij-  feiigJ 
fand;  tHai?wr  fehilurs  VfedoiiWAd  WIlB  flm'dav^rf 
of  hope ; 'and  tKat  the  official  puhficatidft  writteri 
it  thr»'*perio5-'  by  Mr;  Hautarive^  .was  A  part  irf 
them.       •  •• ' ••  ■'• 

Iliat  fhisrpahlicaifion)  addk'cfllbd  jaotrib  ikadce^ 
hat  tQ  Ewppe^  was  aa-atteoipt  io  inflame  Ais 
niifidg  of'  ^U  ti^ibns'^and  all  prrttde^^  abd  to  est* 

a  dtmptct*  (ai  vecj^/priddpail  part .  of:  the  wbafa^ 
appropriited  to  Ithb  rights  and  relations  of 
neutriil  powicrs/  it  is  endeavoured  lb  to  hicnii 
and  4^nfofeiind  iUe  fonrnefoai  fr(^>en/^invd  nta^ 
ritim  fm^Ux>f  thisi  cctofitt^r^  aS. to'  refid^r  ho^h 
equally  o<iio9i#,,  ^fjna^ye  jicateu<Jr  <»:  ai^ailkse^h^v^ 
-  >  created 
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Qrq^ied  419  ayef  fi<m  to  eitb^ ;  and  t}iu#  to  procNo:^ 
the  cthoprnti^ri  of  aU  £qrgf)p  io  a  p]|Wf  9«ft 
meraiy  to  derive  u$  of  the  ri^;  of  (Smisbilig 
neolr^i  tfader^  add  q»pt|]|ing'enra»iea  ^p^y 
in  time  of  war^  but  to  ruip  the  v€r/ fpjW[idj^oi| 
of  OUT  happinefs^  to  attack  all  the  iburces  of  our 
indiiAiy^  to  aim  at  the  aonihiktiotfjof  tfuf  c^m- 
wfnesofy  zxii  iiaaUy  to  4bek:  the  d^mf^ipnff 
GfCotBritain^  as  ofiamooftcr  deTQaridgtheriili>» 
Hsmce,  and.'t^ampliiig  o/k.*  the  ifudfpendeitce  of 

£iR*ope.  '.    •    ,      '       •    '     i 

' '     .••  ,•         .     .  '      f     • 

That  the  ^a£eniods  io  tfat»  part  .«^  the.  i^tock 
are  gea^erall/  falfei  and  the  argiuaoentss  for  the 
m^fi  party  falJaciQusi  (o  that  ^  ve^  flight 
luK>wIedge  of  hi^ory  is  fuffipiient  to  refute  n^any 
of  its  leading  points,  Thefe  aflertioas  and  argo- 
ments  were,  bowfsver,  intended  to  fupport  the 
principle^,  and  difplay  the  views  of  the  nien  now 
at  the  head  pf  affairs  in  France ;  and  we  muA  not 
fuppofe  that  they  have  renounced  them  becauie 
the  fudden  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul^  and  the 
good  fenfe  of  his  fuccefibrj  defeated  their  pJUns. 
England  will  ever  be  the  olged  of  fuch  plans, 

e  4  while 
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while  ilie  continues  to  be  the  fiay  andbdWaffc 
«r  Europe,  tgainft  a^  power  wfaofe  amintton  knovi^ 
]|o  bounds^  and  whoif^  thirft  of  aggrandizeiaenl 
ipuft beafibaged by  Gontiaual ac<|dfitioi]8^ e9m 
Hi  tli6  jm^:of  peaces  • 

Finally^  that  itc  tremendous  fiorm  wlMh 
HirMitenedusfrom  the  Norths  ha^itog' been  pwtly 
di^pdled'by  tbe  abovrtiiiex{>eA«d  pircumftaiice) 
Kighly  fsivowfMc  to  Gwat  Britain  has  beeiv  en* 
tirely  broken  and  averted  by  the  vigour  aild 
promptitude  of  our  arms^  and  the  moderation 
^nd^  wifilooi  df  6ur  coimciis*    That  the  treafy  4>f 
the  T  7th  June  does  greal  citdit  to  tbe  mimfiry  by 
vwbom  it  was  concluded ;  and  that  we  may  reft 
eiTai^i  that,  undfer  their  guidance^  the  honour 
^ef  our  country  wtif  be  efiedoally  a(!erted,  and 
^ils  interefis  vigilantly  guarded.    We  may  confr- 
dently  hope  that  the  plans  announced  by  Hauto^ 
rive  for  ruining  this  country,  will  prove  abortive^ 
'from  the  wanfr  of  co-operation  on-  the  part  of 
thofe  powers,  without  which  they  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  €fk& ;  and  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
wiUIong^eootinue  in  (Hat  ftate  of  izifeniibHit}!:and 

indolence: 
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»ddiefiGe'(thai  Is^  oi  prudence  aisd  integrlfy)  of 
wfakli  they  are  accofied  in  this  puUioalioAy  whew 
il  is  &id  that  they  have  '*  m  h  Jifeermmeni neceffkhtr 
fdurfenHr  iMt  h  fm  4^  h  hberi^^  niaffexdt  ttJdiJb- 
Hon  pour  fecmdtr  les^  efforts  de  hun  hhraiiurs  ;*' 
which  is  in  Englift,  **  that  all  the  remociAranoes, 
thUbatis,  and  folieitations  ef  Firance^  are  unftbkf 
to  prpvoke  them  to  enter  into  a  conipiracy  taau- 
j;uhilate  this  eousitryy  and  enfUve  tkettfeives  fT 

Thens 

•  ♦  Tht  pfen  which  Hauterivc  propofes  tb^  Etrropc,  iti  tte 
TOtne  <ii  the  Frendi  govemment,^  is  contained  in  thejdlowing 
artid«s: 

ift.  Pxivateermg  it  to  be  abtoliihcd;  and  idl'the  -nglitsiatF 
forveneigfity  are  ft>  ^ocempany  the  ikg  of  neutra!  |M9wefs  in 
"Smifc  of  warT. 

iird.  In  peace*  the  commercial  rmercourfc  of  natiorrs  is  t^ 
be  eicempted  from  every  kind  of  prc%ib4tidn ;  except  wtcJk 
refpeft  to  the  trade  bct\Teen  the  different  ports  of  the  fame 
'country,  and  the  navigation  between  the  coiozries  and  tnother^ 
country. 

In  order  to  compel  Enghnd  ta  ifbbmit  to  thefe  regu7a&» 
tions,  he  pi\)poJe9»  witji  regard  to  the  firft,  that  the  powen 
^JF  Etjrope  Aoulc^  join  with  Prancr  to  afRf rC  it,  d  main  armfex 
and  tt^ac,  to  enforce  the  iecond,  they  fliooFd  agree  to  form  one 
'gentral  Navigation  ^x9,  or  a  fyftem  of  prohibitive  fav^i 
^nailar  to  the  Navigation  Ad  of  Great  Britain;  diflering 
^omi  it,  however,  in  this  important  refpe£^,  that  its  operation 
Ihottld  Dpt  affe^  all  nations  alike,  but  that  it  ^O^oulrt  be,  e<- 

cluSFel-c: 
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l!bere  is  toother  cfaApter^of  Mr.  titauierWl 

vorki  which  did  not;  come.withia  the  fpbere  of 

..    •  /  .'...•:     Mr* 

ekifiyely  diieAed  agamft  EngUnl,  who  i«  Uhi^  by  ge&cn^ 
confeut,  to  be  forcibly  ihiit  out  from  all  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope. To  put  hcrfelf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  league,  and  to 
affift  the  flater  of  Europe  with  her  arms,  her  counfels,  and 
by  her  example  (all  which  he  promifea  ia  her  naiBe)>  ]S»  as  he 
thinks,  the  utmoft  that  France  can  do  for  the  happinefs  and 
fiberty  of  Europe.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  it  would 
6c  pcomatara  tb'aflcrt,  that  France  has  aAndty  begUn  to  aft 
ypon  the  latter  part  of  this  fyflem ;  and  that  (he  is  deter- 
mined to  refufe  the  admittance  of  every  article  of  Britilh  in* 
doftry  or  fpecidation  to  her  markets*  We  have  beea  a^ured, 
from  high  ^uthpri^,  that  ihe  has  not  evinced  any  di6Bc)inaii« 
tion  to  a  commercial  treaty  with  this  country ;  and  we  can- 
not* tb^efore  -proiMtunce  with  certainty  upon  her  prdbnt  con- 
^u6t.  vlf,  ^however,,  it  ^^ould  prpve  a  ip^imcn  of  her  future 
intentions  (though  we  have  lately  had  reafon  to  hope  that 
ihe  may  not  follow  Haiiterive's  i^2i^3ai\  I  cannot  think 
that  ^  have,  much  to  apprehend  onth^taqcount.  It  is  noi^ 
ten  years  fince  we  have  been  debarred  from  all  authorized  or 
open  intercourfe  with  France ;  and  amidft  all  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  a  flate,  of  warfare,  we  have  done  fo  well  without 
her  connexion^  that  our  commerce  has  attain^  to  a  pitch  of 
greatoefs  unexampled  in  the  hiilory  of  natioad.  Can  we  then 
for  a  moment  fuppofe  that  the  faoie  circuQifbmces  will  be 
more  prejudicial  to  us  with  all  the  advantages  of  peace  ? 
Were  this  fyflem  to  be  afted  on  by  Franqe  alone  (and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  other  nations  would  alSft.her  4n  it), 
ihe  Would  herfcif  be  the  only  fu^erer  by  an  attempt  to  iijjufc 
ujs.    Her  prohibitive  ftacutes  will  only  ferve  to  opprels  her 

own 
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i>e permitted  to  fay  a  very  few  words:  Imeaattiii 
in  which  he  compares  the  wealth  and  reiburces 
^f  {Vaijcf,  -with  thqippf  J|i)^MkI<>  rTtn^thftnc 
fff  his  x^io^JK^g.^f  ^^^  .^iff ifyh"'^ ^  Ef^iand^ 
gr$ain^s  M'  4^f^fiaal  ^an4,  ^^fua»;iomt^^  ^tute  thf 
r;VA^^  ^w«^  'pmvf^r  of  France  rf/l  viois^  sjeiid  and 
immvahh,  foundation,  Xb9,afgi|i0f|3ij^/b];.whiQ^ 
this  pro^tbtb'  wUh  all  \X^^ox^^ws^tMi^ 
iemgii^  to  be  demonii|ate«tj  %qs^  by  hr^h/fitufi^ 
em^#e  aod  iogenioos  part  of-  bis  work :  h^ 
doub^s^  coafidered  it  t^  iiy>^iApf>ri^.[  It 
k,  bw^cver,  by  iia«eans.iHece^4r)r4O;felIaW:^0i 
tbxough  the  lodig  expof^tU^a  oi  ^^i«  prqf^ifips  in 
piider  to  difproye.tfae  loioh  to  which  U;l€^4st  I 
thixik  we  ifaallbp  jufiified  by^bU  own  ^fgvh 

own  fubje^Vs,  without  preventing- the  entry  of  thofe  commo- 
^ies  of  whiol)  they  ftand  in  naed,  many  of  which  they  caa 
x>nly  jgejt  itom  hencTt  and  none  of  tbem  fo.€hc^  clfeW^efe. 
For,  as  Hauterive  fays  himfcif,  "  Les  lojx  profeibitivcs  Cont 
dcs  impdts  dont  les  etfangers  font  feulement  charges  6c  faTO 
Tav^QC^^  et  <jiie  les  natjoQaux  foACJorces  eofiike  dp  cei&bourfer 
a  un  tre8*haut  ioteret..  .      .         ,  ... 

**  Les  lois  prohibitives  n'atteignent  "que  momentancmcnt 
k  covinierce  general ;  elles  retpinbQirt  QC'.pifent  awe  tturee 
fur  Je  commerce  national  ct  fur  la  confomroation  locale/* — 
Page  194. 

ments 
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Hientd  hi  aflUming  opinions  diteiSly  op^ioiiM 
tohb.  ^ 

tt  ii  hts  o{^nion  t^at  the  irefbtrebct  httiiertd 
made  in  political  economy,  are  all  imperfect,  and 
the  concluiions  drawik  from  them  erroneous :  that 
so  method  has  been  difcovered  of  e(Hmating 
the  n^al  iT^realth  of  nations,  and  that  the  only  on6 
tirhieh  would  lead  to  a  true  reftilt,  is  impradlica^ 
ibie  in  the  prefent  ilate  of  the  fclence :  that  the 
Toltunes  which  have  been  written  on  the  finances 
and  refbvrces  of  Great  Britain,  arc  not  even  ap- 
proximations to  tlie  truth  ;  tliat  they  are  the  off- 
fptiog  of  party,  the  labours  of  men  who  have 
framed  ingenious  hypothecs  to  arrive  at  prede« 
temined  concluiions ;  a  labyrinth  of  figures, 
tables,  and  comparative  (latements,  with  which 
the  parti(ans  of  England  have  the  affurance  to 
affront  the  moft  incontrovertibfe  principles^.  **  / 
,jSrmIy  belUve^^  fays  he,  '*  fhat  Mr.  Gentzs  hok, 
4hai  4he  hidgets  ^f  Mr.  PUtj  that  the  cahuhtiom 
^  of  Mejf.  Rofcy  AftddJetofi,  Beeie,  &V.  leave  the 
whole  queftion  oonccrning  the  foreign  and  do- 

mcftic 
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ii*(Uc  commerce  of  Gittt  firilaia  juft  vrhen 

they  found  it;; 

HftTing  thus  dtfpeicd  of  all  that  ftood  in  hb 
Way,  in  a  very  fammaiy  manner^  he  proceeds  to 
efiabIi<h.condufions,  dire£By  oppofite  to  what  we 
kamftom  thelabdurs  of  thoft  gentkmen ;  disedlly 
oppofite  to  the  moft  authentic  doctnnents^ .  and 
direAly  oppofite  to  the  diily  obleryatimis  ofevcry 
man  whole  attention  is  turned  to  the  affairs  of 
this  country*  By  4he  application  of.  cortaia 
principles  (which  he  explains  at  great  lengthy 
though  without  much  rqgatd  to  order  or  confer 
quence)  to  the  fecial^  economical^  and  pdi-> 
tscalconflUutton  of  Great  Britain^  he  proveib  as 
he  £iys»  that  her  c^tmercc  mufi  have  decline^ 
.that  her  wealth  >9i^bav«biiendimuaihed^  and 
that  a  large.portbn  of  her  inhabitants  mf/i  have 
beeaceduoed  to  miiety  ^nd  w*nt4unng  the  late 
war:  in  ibort>  tliatih6ha^i)«(e».hrou|^.tpthe 
brink  of  nuo,  wUk  France  reinains  nnihaken 
and  entire.  He  aflbiMs  that  his.  principle  is 
faffidenltoeftabJUih'the  fiii6l,  pyen  if  there  were 
no: other  pcoof  of  it;  but  that  the  proofs  are 
.     .  num* 
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ttuml^rle^,  >aiid  thetefore  the  fe6^  coofirins  tte 
principle.  '  -   . 

;•  If  the  *flitfttiOh  Of  thefofit  pr;priMiite,f^ 

.ffuwlred  in  ^iiy  liiffieiiUy ;  if  it,  w^t  jiecfd&ry 

4a  Wihg  forward  m^&y  0fjtjio&  f^.Mjmf^lif 

So  'ft^fty.lK  i»id  Mt  fur^ifti^d.  ufi  hi^felf  Mf itb 
tlHr  means  df  aiidifailaliog'tbe  wbole-fabfiQ  of 
las  ia^wiy  iti'moL  io&inU  be  «rauld  pr0h%]^y 
iKiteTenfeaiimi  iiniiii^efed.  WhQ/WMild  Im^ 
lshc<0K»6tte9d  difiiociftjf  or  tiduMii.to>proV^  whi^t 
€daribafoely.!be«doulbted2  ;  r       '  r  .:[, 

r       ,       •■  f        ■  ♦ 

•      1  "    ;•  ■  ■  .  .     •      ■         i  .       .     • 

Among  ^t^ltttilw  whibb  atre ftudidufljr'iAter* 
«ttlk6d  i^ilh'  ^  fttphifias  «tt  tfatg  (XfifaMation  m 

^isTtair  «iii^{ii^9^  iurd  exhilnts  m mbse  teL  odoe 

'1>y-i1'',  bM  Wtf  i^^utra  no  sM«e.<  ,liMld  >a«b]ii& 
"Arc^dir'  (^age  4iSj){''<*'ia>tiiefadil  oignnzatiqQ 
of  itabdbrh  tittles^  the-  po{Kil«lM«  «f .  ^  o6funtr|p 
i3:4be  mod  infaHible mbrion  orits-f rof|ieiaty.*' 

-'•••'"'5  And 
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And  again  (page  264)9  ^<  It  b  ia  truth  beyond 
diipute^  that  a  nation  cannot  be  impoveriihed 
without  being  depopulated,  norr  depopulated 
^iiChbut  being  inlpoveriihed.  And  whenever  a 
fiate  preftr^ea  its  population  in  defiance  of  caufetf  . 
that  hare  tended  to  drminiih  it,  we  may  reft 
afiured  that  it  has  preferved'alLtbe  fourcts  of 
its  teal  wedhh/*  This  is  clear  and  explicit; 
thof^e  18  not  in  the  whole  of  his  work  a  point  on 
which  he  is  hk^  decided.  We  afient,  without 
itierve,  to  his  poiition,  and  deiire  no  better 
grounds  for  deiaionftrating  the  falfehood  of  his 
aiiertiohs  with  rcfpeft  to  this  country ;  fas  efi  et 
ai  hofit  docrru  To  the  major  which  he  has  given 
us,  we  need  only  apply  the  rcfult  of  the  lale 

m 

population  returns^  as  a  minor ^  and  leave  to 
him  or  any  man  of  common  fenfe  to  draw  t]io 
inference, 

Aa  for  the  ineflimable  advantages,  the  im'« 
menic  rcfburbes,  the  happy  conflttution,  and 
the  iimple  organization  of  Trance^   which  he 


*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  Ill* 
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eontfafts  with  the  artificul  fyflcm  md  «xb«i&dl 
!ft8te  of  this  countiy,  wc  ane  not  defiroas  of  dc« 
trading  from  tkem.  A  few  yean  will  prore 
whether  he  hu  reasoned  right ;  and  Aoiild  ibe 
le&U  exeeed  his  mo&  fanguine  cxpeiSiatioiis^ 
Eoglaod  wiU  never  have  cauie  to  lament  or  dread 
the  prprperky  aod  lecurity  of  her  ncighbottrt 
we  ftaod  upofi  too  faroad  a  balls  to  envy  thp  bap- 
pioefs  of  other  nations;  the  riches  of  Fra&ce 
can  never  make  us  poQr.  We  caiwot  howevef 
but  obierve^  that^  if  France  be  really  fo  protected 
by  her  iituation,  fa  fertile^  m  her  ibi)^  fa  rich  in 
the  iadu(Vry,  and  fo  fecure  in  the  valour  of  hec 
fons,  Europe  has  the  greater  reafon  to  cpmplay^ 
of  her  coqducS):,  and  fo  exec'rate  her  politics^ 
K  ricb^  why  did  flie  go  forth  to  rob  and  plqnder 
others  lefs.  opulent  Z  If  above  want  of  every 
llnd^  what  temf^ed  her  to  feiae  upoa  the  pro^ 
perty,  and  trample  on  the  liberties  of  her  ne^h-* 
i)Qur]$?.  If  her  pofition  wd  refquticM  reodorher 
independent  of  the  frlendihip^  and  impen^ral^ 
tp  the  hoflilit^  of  all  the  worlds  why  do  we  ftp 
lier  unpifofitable  ambition  pulling  down  all  the 

humbler 
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humld^f  edifioesaroond^  to  add  tinMcfeflary  but- 
tit^fles  to  a  ikbdc  £>  perfecSt  and  fo  folid  ? 

In  the  ^oMideiieeillefit  of  thd  chapter  of  his 
work  new  before  tis^  Mf.  |]aiiteri\«  lays  do*tt 
^  a  g^tiefal  tule,  that  ^'  the  populatiodi  induf--' 
try^  riched,  and  power  of  a  nation^  are  perpeta- 
^l}y  adting  arid  re-a^idg  on  each  other^  fo  that 
the  changes  in  tey  of  tbefe  cJemerits  affedl  tho 
ilate  of  the  whole,  and  that  tli6y  tife  and  fall, 
increafc  or  diminifh,  together." 

Ant  it  becitoe  iieccffaty  fot  hioi  fo  fhe\*r  hdw 
Engldtid  is  an  excejption  fti  Mi  rule,  when  he 
had  proved  (as  he  afTatties)  f h^t  ihtcotrifnet-ce^  iri^ 
dtf/fry^  and  tveaM  of  this  kingdom,  hdve  befen  f^- 
duced  to  th«  loweft  ebb  $  fo^  ht  dO«s  not  attfetript 
to  depreciate  the  fntBlic  ftruoer  of  Great  Britain. 
The  magnitude  of  our  efforts  by  iea  and  land, 
tlie  achieVetoents  of  our  fleets  and  armies  in  ill 
parts  of  the  world,  th6  energy  with  Which  our 
e3ttenflv6  dotoinionS  wereevcfty  wheremaintained, 
and  the  affiftance  liberally  afforded  to  our  lefs 
fortunate  allies ;  all  thcfe  wetd  proofs  of  power 

f  too 
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too  evident  and  too  impreifive  to  be  overturned^ 
like  the  concluiions  of  MefT.  P///»  Gmiz,  Ro/e, 
MUJk/on,  and  Beeie,  with  a  iiogle  firoke  of  the 
pen.  He  was  the  more  willing  to  allow  their 
whole  force,  becaufe^  in  tracing  the  caufes  of 
^hat  he  calls  this  apparent  inconfiHencyi  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  demonftrating,  that  the« 
return  of  peace  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  public 
power,  as  the  war  had  been  difa^lrous  to  the  inter- • 
nal  firength  of  Great  Britain. 

The  power  of  Engfand,  fays  Hauterive,  ha» 
been  rendered  independent  of  the  three  other 
clailes  of  fecial  organization  ;  has  even  acquired 
new  vigour  and  extent,  while  they  were  pcrifh- 
ing  or  falling  into  decay,  from  the  following  rea* 
■fons :  ift.  The  wonderful  proficiency  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  minifier  in  the  fcience  of  borrowing,  ad. 
His  dexterity  in  the  art  of  taxation.  •  3d,  His 
alliance  with  the  monied  men.  4th,  A  credit  ar« 
tificially  fupported ;  and  5  th  (and  principally), 
The  date  of  terror  and  alarm  in  which  he  has 
kept  the  nation,  by  dwelling  upon,  and  magni- 
fying, the  dangers  of  a  revolution,  whereby  the 

fright- 
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frightenejj  people  have  been  compelled  to  facrifice 
their  lives  aod  fortunes  to  the  chimeras  of  his 
exalted  imagination. 

Thefe  are,  in  fubftance  *,  the  feveral  fources 
from  whence  England  is  laid  to  h^ve  been  en- 
0h\ed  to  make  thofe  efforts  that  have  aflonifhed 
the  world,  while  they  have  exhaufted  herfelf. 
But  as  the  chief  of  thefe  were  created  by,  and: 
only  available  in  a  period  of  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty and  alarm  ;  as  nothing  but  the  urgency  of 
real  or  imaginary  danger  could  call  forth  the  im- 
menfe  fupplies  which  were  the  lever  of  this  mo- 
mentary power;  fo  the  termination  of  the  war,  it 
was  laid,  would  cut  off  thefe  refources,  and 
with  the  ceflation  of  the  caufe  there  would  be 
an  end  of  the  efiedls :  at  the  peace,  the  paffions 

*  I  fay  in  fubftance,  ^becaufc  they  are  not  exprefled  either 
in  thefe  words,  or  in  this  order.  The  Author  has  reafoned  at 
great  length  on  each  of  them;  but  it  would  fax  exceed  the 
bounds  of  a  Preface  to  follow  his  reafoning.  The  public  may^ 
however,  expert  to  fee  them  more  fully  and  ably "  difcufled ; 
for  I  have  been  informed,  fince  thefe  fhee^ts  were  fcrit  to  the 
prefs,  that  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois  has  undertaken  the  refuta- 
tion of  that  part  of  Mr.  Hauterive*s  work  which  has  not  been 
anfwcred^y  Mr,  Gentz, 

£2  Of 
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of  men  wcoiid  iKitumlly  fubfidc ;  credit  wouTd  he 
ptaced  upon  its^  former  footing;  capital  woutd 
follow  the  fpirit  of  adventwfe  into  the  tiliwl 
channels;  and  the  Britrfli  government,  aban- 
doned by  its  late  (bpport^,  would  be  left  poor,, 
deftitute,  and  tmpotent. 

Once  more;  had  it  required  many  wofdel,  Of 
any  refearch,  to  difprove  ftich  arguitichts,  they 
wonld  probably  h^ve  been  left  fot  ever  unan- 
{totted.  Bat  as  we  have  now  arritrid  at  the  petibd 
to  which  his^  predictions  refer,  we  may  pais  fen- 
tence  in  a  few  words  upon-  the  principles  that  gave 
Hrth  f€>  them.  * 

If  Mr,  Haaterive  be  right  iii  his  confttttdliion 
of  the  power  of  tbeEagliik  government,  the  peace 
muft  have  put  an  end  to  the  greater  part  of  it  j 
lince  the  credit  of  the  Britifh  miniiter  muft  have 
expired  on  theitft  of  October  rSar,  With  all  the 
caufes  which  till  then  fupported  it.  He  has 
explicitly  declared,  that  it  never  could  "  fiit- 
vivc  that  day^  which  would  difpel  thcfa/cinafions 
^ro^uced  hy  the  dangers  and  dhrms  ef  the  ^ar. 

Then 
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Then  tiie  fy&cm  of  credit  wUl  Bcoeflarny  be  aU 
-  tered ;  the  new  bafis  upon  which  it  will  &ek  io 
ieftabliOi  itfdlG  ^^1^  he  more  conducke  to  the  ge- 
neral welfare^  but  wiU  oegfe  to  iupport  the  publk 
treafury/^ 

.  Thus  peace  is  Ibe  experiment  ^hidi  was  to 
verify  or  difproTC  his  hypothcfis ;  we  have  npw 
been  at  peac«  nearty  €i^  motttha^^  and  inst 
i^hole  iyfiem  crumbles  into  atoms  beneath  the 
evidence  of  ei^pmence*  If  the  phenonieaa  which 
he  has  endeavoured  io  explain^  have  exified, 
and  contiiwe  to  eiys^ift  whea  the  oaufes  have  long 
ceafedto  which  he  refers  {he«^  wemuft  conclodff 
that  he  has  not  known^  or  has  not  difclofed^  the 
(rue  fources  and  foundation  of  theiif  being. 

It  is  unnecefiary  to  fay  more  on  this  fubje^ ; 
we  have  brought  the  qiieftion  to  a  point  where 
every  man  nay  immediately  deeide  upcm  it*  The 
3riti(h  financial  operations  of  the  prcfent  year 
fffflSf,  be  known  to  a  writer  accufiomied  to  watch. 

*  Smcc  1802,  ^ 

f  3     '  the 
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the  EngUJh  ^fudgets *  fo attentively;  and  we  migbt 
therefore  fairly  leave  it  to  himfelf  to  pronounce 
between  us.  The  public  power  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  the  artificial  machine  he  has  defcribed ;  it 
is  folid  and  fecurc  beyond  that  of  any  nation  in 
the  world,  France,  furcly,  not  excepted -f*. 

Wc 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No,  III. 

f  It  is  fcarcely  credible  that  Hauterive  Ihould  have  vca- 
tured  to  compare  the  future  profpe£t»  of  France  with  thofe  of 
England,  on  the  ground  of  public  credit;  and  that  he  ihould 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  former,  becaufe,  fays  he, 
*<  her  national  debt  is  a  burdien  of  3,000^00  fta*liog  only, 
and  one  half  of  that  confix  of  annuities."  He  ihould  have 
added ;  This  is  not  what  ihe  ow^/,  but  what  fhe  has  agreed 
t0  pay ;  and  the  violation  of  public  feith,  which  reduced  her 
mnual  ekarge  to  this  fum  of  3,000,000  ilerling,  added  mucb 
more  to  .its .  real  weight  than  it  took  from  its  nominal  value. 
It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  aflcrt,  that  the  French  national 
debt,  at  tlie  higheft  pitch  to  which  it  ever  attained,  would  be 
a  more  eafy  burden  now,  if  it  had  been  faithfully  maintained, 
than  is  the  comparatively  fmall  fum  which  remains  of  it ;  but 
every  perfon  who  conijders  the  nature  of  public  credit  will 
allow  it  to  be  true.  It  is  by  the  violation  of  its  engagements, 
hj  the  breach  of  public  faith,  that  a  government  contracts  the 
moil  intoiemble  burdens,  and  dries  up  the  moft  plentiful  re^ 
fources  y  and  that  of  France  might  fupport  and  provide  for  a 
debt  five  times  as  great  as  what  ihe  now  acknowledges,  with 
infinitely  greater  eafe,  if  ihe  had  not  fported  with  the  confi- 
dence of  her  creditors.  The  annual  charge  of  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain  is  about  22,500,000/. ;  and  it  will  not- 
be  4eniedy  that  ihe  difchafges  this  with  lefs  difficulty  and 

prefTure 
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We  have  thus  refuted  two  pofitions  on  which 
our  Author  values  himfelf  very  much^  and  to 
eilabliih  which,  is  among  the  primary  obje6ls  of 
his  defign.  We  have  extorted  from  himfelf  the 
proofs  we  wanted  to  (hew,  that  the  commerceyre- 

preflure  than  the  French  do  their  3,000,000/. ;  but  had  ilie 
oaly  violated  her  engagements  in  a  (ingle  inftance,  had  flic 
defrauded  her  n^oft  ui£[gnificant  creditor  of  the  moft  trifling 
claims,  (he  would  now,  perhaps,  be  labouring  under  all  the 
financial  diftrefles  of  France, 

I  cannot  help  fubmitting  the .  Crowing  ftatemeot  to  my* 
readers;  it  is  an  exa6t  account  of  the  liquidation  of  an  ac- 
knowledged claim  upon  the  French  government. 

Suppofe  the  claim  to  be  for  iif- 50^000  toumois^  or  French  li- 
vres,  which,  according  to  the  fcale  cf  depreciat'iM^  may  be  af- 
certained  to  be  worth  9000.  Of  thefe  9000  livres  one  third 
is  paid  in  rentes  prwifiiresy  a  fund  now  worth  about  48  per 
cent,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  is  paid  in  hons  deux  tiers^ 
another  fund,  worth,  according  to  the  lad  quotations,  2§  per 
cent,  or  50  fols  for  a  hundred  livres :  the  account  will  then 
fland  thus :  - 

3000  livres,  at  47I  a  48  per  cent.         -         1440  livres. 

6000  ditto,         a|  per  cent.         -        -  150  ditto. 

9000  X590  livres. 

Thefe  rentes  prwifiircs  and  hns  deux  ijers  are  to  be  funded  in 
the  Tiers  confoUdis  (a  5  per  cent,  fund,  now  worth  about  57 
per  cent.)  one  year  after  the  peace.  At  this  rate,  liquidated 
claims  on  the  French  government  are  worth  little  more  than 
one  iixth  of  their  nominal  value. 

The  claims  of  foreigners^  of  whatever  nation^  on  the  Briti/h  go* 
fernmenty  are  paid  without  dedu^im  of  a  fingle  farthing. 

i  4  venues^ 
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vitmef^  «p4  fofulatioH  pf  ]&agland»  have  not  been 
(diminifli^d  by  the  war ;  and  tb»t  her  putlu  powe$t 
))ti9  not  be^n  created  apd  fupported  by  it. 

^qt  wh^n  W6&y  that  thtf  war  has  oot  pmduce4 
the  cffed^s  J^fllgned  to  it  by  this  writer,  cither  on^ 
way  0r  the  other,  we  do  not  wiih  to  be  fuppo^ 
among  the  number  of  thpfe  who  conceive  it  to 
have  been  a  fburce  of  profperity  apd  gain  to  tbi^ 
country.  Beeaufe  Bogland  has  flourifhed  during 
(I  fhould  fay,  not%iQi(1iftatt4i»g)  the  war^  the  error 
hagibmetimeB  obtained,  thatfhea6luaHy  profpered 
?Y  the  war ;  ap  ppiniipn  which  ha$  been  ftudioafly , 
circulated  by  our  enemies  in  fapport  of  their  at* 
ten^pts  tq  lay  all  the.  puferiea  and  blood(hed  in 
£urope  to  our  charge,  by  perfuading  the  world 
that  we  continued  the  war  for  pur  cpminercial  in- 
terefts.  No ;  while  the  proofs  are  numberlefs, 
that  the  general  welfare  of  Great  Britaiq  has 
h^an  rapidly,  promoted  eyen  in  this  period  of  dif* 
aftrous  hpftilityi  the  arguments  arelikewife  irre- 
Silible  by  which  it  \a  maintained  that  it  muft 
have  tended  to  impair  it.  That  it  has  not  been 
impaired,  that  it  has  actually  incrcafed,  is,  be^-. 
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iesiuft  the  prificipk  of  its  growth  has  proved  fa- 
perior  to  the  cau&s  that  counterafled  it;  but 
tho(e  caufes  have  neverthelefs  had  their  cfFc6l ; 
and  great  as  we  now  are,  we  muft  have  beca 
much  greater  if  they  had  never  exifled. 

^- — Lastis  hunc  ijumina  rebus^ 
Crtlcendi  pofuere  modum. 

But  if  any  man  be  difpoied  to  lament  this  lo^ 
of  the  opportunity  of  gain,  and  to  regret  the  part 
we  have  taken  in  the  war ;  let  him  for  a  moment 
iconfider  the  objects  we  have  fecured,  and  the 
dangers  we  have  avoided.  Let  hira,  while  the 
remembrance  of  what  has  paffed  is  yet  frcfli  in  his 
mind^  retrace  the  laft  ten  years  of  the  hiftories 
of  France  and  England;  let  him  contrafl  the 
preientfituation,  and  compare  the  future  profpe<9s 
pf  the  two  countries ;  and  he  will  hardly  fail  to 
fet  a  juft  value  upon  the  veflel  which  has  wea- 
thered fuch  a  ftorm,  and  the  wifdom  which  has 
jguided  the  helm.  The  alarm  that  has  fo  long 
agitated  every  member  of  fociety,  who  could  or 
would  appreciate  the  bleffings  of  law  and  order, 
^as  now,  in  part,  fubfided ;  and  we  are  left  at 

liberty 
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liberty  to  contemplate  the  awful  6fFe6ls  of  the 
tempefl:  we  have  happily  efcaped.  Unwilling  to 
infult  our  neighbours  with  our  pity,  we  cannot, 
however,  fupprefs  the  figh  which  the  (pedtade  of 
their  ruin  piuft  draw  from  every  philanthropic 
breaft,  whatever  its  political  afieiStions  or  opi- 
nions. Whoever  ferioufly  confiders  the  prefent 
ftate  of  France,  the  morals,  the  habits,  the  focial 
and  political  exigence  of  her  altered  fons, 

Praeteritique  memor  flebit,  metuenfque  futuri* 

The  boafled  regeneration  of  philofophic  France 
has  produced  a  civil  and  political  nondefcripty 
whofe  infancy  has  been  marked  by  the  extremes 
of  external  violence  and  internal  corruption; 
and  we  have  yet  to  Icam  if  its  progrefs  and  ma- 
turity will  be  more  compatible  with  the  fafety 
and  tranquillity  of  the  world, 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  obferva- 
tions,  to  point  out  the  inconfiflency  and  abfur- 
dity  of  fome  of  Mr.  Hauterive's  principal  attacks 
upon  this  country.  I  muft  now  refign  him  to 
^bler  hands.     Mr*  Gentz,  in  his  Pefence  of 

Europe, 
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Burope^  has  undertaken  a  much  more  elaborate 
refutation  of  his  doftrines ;  and  I  trufi  it  wi]l  be 
owned  that  he  has  eftablifhed  the  reverfe  of  what 
is  fet  forth  in  the  £/^/  de  la  France.  I  need  fay 
nothing  of  the  abilities  of  Mr«  Gentz  :  they  are 
well  known  to  the  public  in  this  country,  by 
his  work  on  the  finances  and  refources  of  Great 
Britain ;  a  work  whofe  intrinfic  merit  has  con^ 
ferred  on  its  author  a  very  high  rank  among 
writers  on  the  iame  fubjedl,  but  which  excites  our 
admiration  in  a  fuperibr  degree,  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumftances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. Wc  are  aftonilhed  that  a  native  of  Ger- 
jnaay,  at  a  diftancc  from  all  the  fources  of  in- 
formation, and  unaflifted  by  a  lingle  work  of  any 
value  in  his  own  language,  fliould  have  colledlcd 
fo  much  knowledge,  and  have  reafoned  fo  accu- 
rately, on  the  wealth  and  refources  of  this  country, 
as  to  rival  the  very  heft  produflions  of  our  own 
pn  a  fubjedl  iipcaediately  belonging  to  ourfclves! 

,.  Mn  Gentz  has  divided  the  following  work  into 
three  Parts :  the  twd  firfl:  will  be  found  interefting 
to  the  general  politician ;  the  laft  i^  particularly 

fo 
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lb  to  the  Englifli  reader.     The  firft  Parttr^atg  of 
the  fiatc  of  Europe  before  the  French  reyolu^ 
tion;  the  fecond  dcfcribes  the  efre6ls  of  that 
event,  and  the  eondttion  in  whtcb^he  continent 
has  been  left  by  the  wafr  to  which  it  gave  rifej 
and  the  third  is  a  dilTertation  on  the  prelbnt  rela* 
tions  of  France  to  her  friends  and  enemied.    The 
fourth  chapter  of  this  laft  divifion  is  iiri  inquiry 
into  the  complaints  which  have  been  fo  generally 
and  fo  loudly  urged  on  the  continent  agafnft 
what  has  been  ftrangply  called  the  ^  commerr 
rial  tyranny  of  the  EngWh.'*    Mr.  G'entz-  ha$ 
Jiere  difplayed  the  faliehoodof  the  opinion*  cotii^ 
Cerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  cc»nmepeia| 
fuperiority,  whicb  have  been  induftrioufly  cirou* 
lated  by  our  rivals^  and  too  eafily  sidopted  by 
ignorance  or  envy  among  the  nations  whom  it 
was  intended  to  excite  againft  us.    It  will  not  b^ 
denied,  that  a  refutation  of  fuch  opinion*  is  highly 
important  to  our  interefls ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  arguments  on  our  fide  muft  in  this  cafe  ac- 
quire confiderable  weight  from  the  country  an(] 
fiharadler  of  the  perfon  who  has  undertaken  the 
caufe  of  truth  and  juft ice.     It  muft  be  remem- 
bered 
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bered  that  It  is  a  PruJJian  writer,  Entirety  uncofi'^ 
neSitd  with  England,  and  unhiaiTed  hy  national 
prejudice,  or  views  of  party,  who  vindicates  the 
character  of  Great  Britain,  and  cxpofes  the  folly 
of  regarding  her  wealth  and  power  as  detrimen- 
tal to  the  profperity,  and  incompatibld  with  the 
fecurity  of  the  reft  of  Europe* 

With  refpcd  to  the  tranflatlon  itfcif,  the  defirc 
of  rendering  my  Author  with  fidelity  muft  be  my 
apology  for  many  of  the  defetSls  that  will  be 
found  in  it.  As  ftrcngth  of  argument  is  more 
looked  for  than  elegance  of  fiyle  in  a  work  of  this. 
nature,  I  may  entreat  pardon  for  the  Germanifms 
which,  I  fear,  too  frequently  occur  in  this  Eng- 
lilh  verfion  of  Mr.  Gentz's  work. 

London y  May  1802. 
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No.  I. 

CONVENTION  letween  his  Britannic  Maje/ly  and  the 
Emperor  of  Ruffiay  Jigned  at  St.  Peterjburgh  the 
4jthJune  1801. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Mod  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity. 

The  mutual  defire  of  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias,  being  not 
only  to  come  to  an  underftanding  between  themfelves. 
with  refpeA  to  the  differences  which  have  lately  interrupt- 
ed the  good  underftanding  and  friendly  relations  which 
fubfifted  between  the  two  ftates  5  but  alfo  to  prevent,  by 
frank  and  precife  explanations  upon  the  navigation  of 
their  refpeftive  fubjefts,  the  renewal  of  fimilar  alterca- 
tions and  troubles  which  might  be  the  conrequcnce  of 
them ;  and  the  common  objeft  of  the  folicilude  of  their 
faid  Majefties  being  to  fettle,  as  foon  as  can  be  done,  an 
equitable  arrangement  of  thofe  differences,  and  an  inva- 
riable determination  of  their  principles  upon  the  rights  of 
neutrality,  in  their  application  to  their  refpeftive  mo* 
narchies,  in  order  to  unite  more  clofely  the  ties  of  friend- 
ihip  and  good  intercourfe,  of  which  they  acknowledge 

the 
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the  utility  and  the  benefits;  have  named  and  chofen  tot 
their  plenipotentiaries,  viz.  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  nod  Ireland,  Alleyne 
Lord  Baron  St.  Helens,  his  faid  Majefty's  Privy  Coun- 
fellor,  and  his  Ambaflador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary .  to  his  Majefty  jhe  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruilias  ^ 
snd  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias,  Sieur 
Nikita  Count  de  Panin,  his  Privy  Counfellor,  Mi- 
nifter  of  State  for  the  department  of  foreign  affairs^ 
prefent  Chamberlain,  Knight  Grand  Crofs  of  the  order* 
of  St.  Alexander  Newfky,  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  fir  ft 
clafs,  of  that  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  of  Merit,  of  the 
Red  Eagle,  and  of  St,  Lazarus;  who,  after  having 
communicated  their  refpeflive  full  powers,  and  found 
them  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  thd 
following  points  and  articles  : 

ARTICLE  I. 

There  fhall  be  hereafler  betwcfen  his  Britannic  Mfa- 
jefty  and  his  Imperial  Majefty  of  afl  the  Ruflfias,  theii* 
fubjefls,  the  ftates  and  countries  imdef  their  dominionV 
good  and  unalterable  friendfliip  and  underftanding  •  atid 
all  the  political,  commercial,  and  other  relations  of 
common  utility  between  the  refpeftive  fubje£ls,  {halt 
fubfift  as  formerly,  without  their  being  difturbed  or 
troubled  in  any  manner  whatever* 

ARTICLE    II. 

His  Britannic  Majefty  and  theEmperorof  allthe  RoffiM 

de<:tare,  that  they  will  watch  over  the  moft  ri^rous  ex^ 

ecution  of  tbe  protiibitions  agaiuft  the  trade  of  cont^a^^ 

3  •  band 
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\ssxid  of  their  fubjeds  ^ith  the  enemies  of  either  of  the 
high  contra£tiDg  parties. 

ARTICLE   IIU 

His  Britannic  Majefty  and  his  Imperial  Majefty  of  all 
the  Ruflias  having  refolved  to  place  under  a  fuiEcient 
fafeguard  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  of 
their  fubjefls,  in  cafe  one  of  them  ihall  be  at  war, 
whilft  the  other  fhall  be  neuter,  have  agreed : — 

I.  That  the  fhips  of  the  neutral  power  may  navigate 
freely  to  the  portsy  and  upon  the  coafts  of  the  nations  at 
war, 

2^  That  the  effeds  embarked  on  board  neutral  fhips 
^all  be  free,  with  the  exoeption  of  contraband  of  war, 
and  of  enemy's  property ;  and  it  is  agreed  not  to  coni- 
fwife  under  the  denomination  of  the  latter,  the  merchan- 
^ife  of  the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  the 
countries  at  war^  which  ihould  have  been  acquired  by 
the  fubje^s  of  the  heutral  power,  and  fhould  be  tranf- 
portcd  for  ^their  account,  which  merchandife  cannot  be 
excepted  in  any  cafe  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the 
flag  of  t;he  faid'po>yeT. 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  roif- 
underftanding  of  what  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
contraband  of  war,  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  his  Im- 
perial Majefty  of  all  the  Ruflias  declare,  conform- ; 
^bly  to  the  11  th  articje  of  the  treaty  6f  commerce 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns  on  the  ipth  (21ft} 
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Februaiy  xy^y^  that  tliey  ackoawkdge  ^  fuch  -^ 
following  articles  only;  viz.  cannoDB,  moftBum,  fire- 
arms^ piftolsj  bombs^  grenades,  balls^  bullets^  firelocks^ 
flints^  matches^  gunpowder^  <&ltpetre^  fulphur^  cui«r 
raflesj  pikesj  fwords^  fword-belts^  kpapfacks^  (addles 
and  bridles;  excepting,  however,  the  quantity  of  tlie 
faid  articles  which  may  be  npceffary  for  the  defepce  of  the 
fhip  and  of  thofe  who  c6mpofe  the  crew ;  alid  all  other 
articles  whatever  not  enumerated  here  fhall  not  be  re- 
puted warlike  and  naval  ftores,  nor  be  fubje£t  to  con^ 
iifcation,  and  of  courfe  (hall  pafs  freely,  without  being 
fubjefted  to  the  fmalleft  difficulty,  unlets  they  be  con? 
£dered'  enemy's  property  in  the  fenfe  above  fpecified, 
It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  that  which  is  (lipulated  in  the 
prefent  article  (hall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  particular 
fiipulations  of  one  or  the  other  crown  with  other  powers^ 
by  which  articles  of  a  fimiiar  kind  fhould  be  referved^ 
prohibited,  or  permitted. 

4*  That  in  order  to  determine  what  chara3:erizes  a 
blockaded  port,  that  denomination  is  given  only  to  a 
port  where  there  is,  by  the  difpofitioQS  of  the  power 
which  attacks  it  with  fliips  ftatio^ary^  or  fufficiently 
near,  ai^  evident  danger  ii^  entering. 

5.  That  the  Ihips  of  the  neutral  power  (hall  not  be 
flopped  but  uponju(l  caufes  and  evident  fa6ts :  that  .they 
be  tried  withopt  delay,  and  that  the  proceeding  be  al- 
ways uniform,  prompt,  and  legal. 

In  order  the  better  to  enfure  the  rdpeSt  due  to  thefe 
ftipulations,  diftated  by  the  lincere  defire  of  conciliating 
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^veiy  iiitereft,  anfl  to  givt  a  *iiew  ptoof  of  their  np- 
rightne^  and  bve  of  juftice,  the  high  contfaifting  par- 
ties enter  here  into  themoft  formal  edgagemetit  to  re* 
new  the  fevered  prohibitions  to  their  captaips^  Whether 
of  fhips  of  war  or  merchantmen^  to  take^  keep^  or 
eonceal  on  board  their  fliips,  any  of  the  articles  whkb^ 
in  the  terms  of  the  prefent  convention,  may  be  reputed 
contraband,  and  refpe&ively  to  take  care  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Ihe  orders  which  they  {hair  have  .publiftied  in 
their  admiralties,  and  wherever  it  ihall  be  neceBary* 


The  two  high  contra£kii)g  .parties,  wlfhii^  alfo  to  pre- 
vent all  fubjeft  of  diffenfion  in  future  by  limiting  the 
right  of  fearch  of  merchant  ihips  goii^  under  coavoy  to 
Abofe  ^es  only  iji  which  the  belligerent  power  might 
experienee  a  real  prejudice  by  the  abufe  of  the^ieutnl 
jBag,  IbsMire  agreed, 

%.  That  the  right  af  fearching  merchant  fbips  be- 
longing to  the  fubjefis  of  one  of  tlie  contracting  powers, 
and  navigated  wder  convoy  of  a  (hip  of  war  of  the  faid 
power,  Aall  oi4y  -be  exercifed  by  fliips  of  war  of  the 
|)elligerekt  paxty^  and  'fball  never  extend  to  letters  of 
marque,  privateerp,  or  other  veflek,  which  do  not  be- 
long to  ihe  royal  or  imperial  fleet  of  their  Majefties,  but 
which  their  fubje&s  fhall  have  fitted  out  for  war. 

2.  That  the  proprietors  of  all  me];chant  ibips  be- 
longing to  the  fubjeflis  of  one  of  the  contr^£):ing  fove- 
reiguB^  which  {hall  be  deftined  to  fail  under  convoy  of  a 
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Ihip  of  war,  (hall  be  required,  before  they  receive  thcit 
failing  orders,  to  produce  to  the  commander  of  the  con* 
voy,  their  pafTports  and  certificates,  or  fea  lettefS^  in  the 
form  annexed  to  the  prefent  Treaty. 

3.  That  when  fuch  fbip  of  war,  having  under  convoy 
merchant  (hips,  (hall  be  met  with  by  a  ihip  or  fbips  of 
war  of  the  other  contra&ing  party,  who  (ball  then  be  in 
a  fiate  of  war,  in  order  to  avoid  all  diforder,  they  {hall 
keep  out  of  cannon  (hot,  unlefs  the  fia^e  of  the  fea,  or 
the  place  of.  meeting,  render  a  nearer  approach  necef-* 
fary ;  and  the  commander  of  the  (hip  of  the  belligereni 
power  (hall  fend  a  boat  on  boavd  tlie  convoy,  where  they 
ihall  proceed  reciprocally  to  the  verificatipq  of  the  p^ipenf 
and  certificates  that  are  to  prove  on  one  part,  that  the 
fhip  of  war  is  authorized  to  take  under  its  efcort  fuch  or 
fuch  merchant  (hips  of  its  nation,  laden  with  fuch  a 
cargo,  and  for  fuch  a  port :  on  the  other  part,  that  the 
Ihip  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party  belongs  to  the  roys^ 
or  imperial  fleet  of  their  Majefties^ 

4.  Tliis  verification  made,  no  fearch  (hall  take  places 
if  the  papers  are  found  in  form,  and  if  there  exifts  ^p 
good  motive  for  fufpicion.  In  the  cojitrary  cafe,  the 
commander  of  the  neutral  (hip  of  war  (bpiqg  duly  re?- 
quired  thereto  by  the  commander  of  the  (hip  or  (Jiips  qf 
war  of  the  belligerent  power)  is  to  bring  to  and  detain  his 
convoy  during  the  time  necefTary  for  the  fearch  of  the 
(hips  which  compofe  it,  and  he  (hall  have  the  faculty  of 
naming  and  delegating  one  or  more  officers  to  affift  at 
the  fearch  of  the  faid  (hips,  which  fliall  be  done  iu  his 
prefence  on  board  each  merchant  (hip,  conjomtly  witli 
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«tl«  or  mbre  officers  24>pouitcd  by  the  cotnmander  of  the 
Aip  of  the  bejligereiit  party.         '  , 

5*  If  it  happen  that  the  comttiander  of  the  (hip  or 
ftiips  of  the  power  at  war^  having  examined  the  papers 
found  on  boards  and  having  interrogated  the  mafter  and 
cre^  of  the  ihip»  ihall.  fee  juft  and  fufficieht  reafon  to 
detain  the  nierchant  (hip,  in  order  to  proceed  to  an  ulte- 
rior feafbh^  he  Ihall  notify  fuch  intention  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoy,  who  (hall  have  the  power  to 
order  an  officer  to  remain  on  board  the  fliip  thus  de- 
tained, and  to  affift  at  the  examination  of  the  caufe  of 
her  detention.  The  merchant  fliip  fliall  be  carried  im- 
ihiediately  to  the  neareft  and  moft  convenient  port  be-* ' 
longing  to  the  belligerent  power,  and  thculterior  fearch 
ffiall  be  carried  on  with  all  poffible  diligence. 

ARttClB  V. 

tt  U  in  lik^  nianner  agreed>  that  if  any  merchant 
Slip  thus  convoyed  fhould  be  detained  without  juft  and 
fufficient  canfe,  Ihe  commander  of  the  fhip  oir  fhipg  of 
war  of  the  belligerent  power  (ball  not  only  be  botind  ta 
ftiake  to  the  ownefis  of  the  fhip  and  of  the  cargo,  a  full 
and  perfeft  compenfation  for  all  the  lofles^  expenfes,  . 
damages,  and  coftis,  occalioned  by  fuch  detention,  but 
fliail  moreover  undergo  an  ulterior  puiiifliment  for  6very 
a6E  of  violence  or  other  fault  whibh  he  may  have  com- 
mitted, according  as  the  nature  of  the  eafe  may  require. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  convoying  fhip  fhall  not  be  per- 
mitted, under  any  pretext  whatfoever,  id  refifl  by  force 
the  detention  of  the  merchant  fhip  ot  fhips  by  the  fhip 
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or  ibips  of  war,  of  tiie  beltigfxent  power  i  aa.obGg^tisoot 
which  the  commander  of  a  (hip  of  war  with  convoy  i» 
liot  bound  to  obferve  towards  letters  of  marque  and  pri«' 
vateers^ 

ARTICLE  n. 

The  high  contrafUng.  parties  fhaJl  give  precife  ibi 
efficajcioua  orders  that  the- judgmeats  upon  pri^^es  madttL 
at  fea  ftall  be  conformable  with  the  rulea  of  the  moft 
«xa&  jufticc  and  equity^  that  they,  (hall  be-  given  by 
judges  above  fufpicion^  and  who  fball  not  be  interefted 
ill  the  afiair.in  queftion*.  The  government  of  the  refpec-; 
tive  ftatejt  iball;  take  care  that  the  faid  diacifions  (hall  bo 
fpeedHy  and  duly  executed,  aecordSng  to  the  form^.pre* 
fcribed.  And  in.  cafe  of  an  unfounded  detention,  or 
other  contravention  to  the  regulations  fiipulaljed  by  the 
prefent  article,  the  owners  of  fuch  fliip  and  cargo  fhalt 
be  [allowed  damages  proportioned  to  the  lo(s  eecafioned 
thereby.  The  rules  to  obferve  for  thefe  damages,  and 
S^  ^  ca£i^  of  unfounded  det^nt4Q%.  m  alfi^  thepim* 
fiff^»i  to  follow,  for  the  p»iipofe.of:aoceleffttiogtb&pn>- 
eiHs».  IbaU  be  thei  nmtter  of  addikional  artieks,.  whieb 
the:  owU*af^j^  partis  agree  to  fettk  between  ihem^ 
and  which  ihall  have  the  fame  £|i!cei  md  validity  aji  iS 
they^were  inferted  in  the  prefent  a&.  Forthjts  effbd,. 
tbetr  Britamc^  and  Imperial  Majefties  muiually  engage: 
to  put  tbeiflwHltodie^falvialary  work.whichr  may^ferw 
fop  the  ^ofoplfflion  of.  thefe  ftipdations,-  and  to  comrnu^. 
.  ^c4t&  to  .eash  c^hei!^  without:  delay,  the  vieiws  whiek 
may,  ht  fitggsfffcd.  to  them  by  Uieir  efnal  foB^eitude  to* 
|Mr«iFmtthftlaaft.groimds  fordi^te  in  fnture*^ 
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ABtictisr  vn. 

To  obviate  all  the  mconveniences-wbich  may  arife 
from  the  bad  faith  of  thofe  who  avail  themfelves  of  the 
flag  of  a  nation  without  belongingjo  it^  it  is  agreed  to 
eftablifli  for  an  inviolable  rule^  that  any  veflel  whatever^ 
in  order  to  be  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  country^ 
the  flag  of  which  it  carries^  muft  have  on  board  the 
eapUin  of  the  {hip^  and  oat  half  of  the  crew  of  the 
people  of  that  coimtry^  aiid  the  papers  and  paflports  in 
due  and  perfe£l  form  ;  but  every  veflel  which  (hall  not 
obferve  this  rule^  and  which  (hall  infring)e  the  ordi* 
nances  publiflied  on  that  head^  fhall  lofe  all  rights  to  the 
protedion  of  the  contraAing  powers. 

ABxiCLK  vin. 

The  principles  and  mdi^ufes  ad<ipt<^  by  tte  prefent 
tSt  fliall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  mantime  wars  in 
which  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged^  whilft 
the  other  remains  neutraL  Thefe  ftipuktions- flitU  in 
confequenoe  be  r^arded  as  permanent,  and  (hall  ferve 
for  a  conftant  rule  to  the  contracting  powere  im  matters 
of  commerce  and  navigation. 

ARtiett  ix-f 

Ris  Majefty  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  his  Majefty 
the  King  of  Sweden,  flialt  be  immediately  invited  by 
his  Imperial  Majefty,  in  thfe  nam6  of  the  two  contraft- 
ing  parties,  to  accede  to  the  prefent  Convention,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  renew  and*  confirm  their  refpe^ve 
treaties  of  commerce  with  ht&  Britannic  Majefty;  and 
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bis  fakl  Majefty  engage^^  by  saSts  ^hich  fhall  bave  e(i^ 
bliihed  that  agreement,  to  render  and  restore  to  eacb  of 
thefe  powers  all  the  j^rizes  that  have  been  taken  from 
them,  as  well  as  the  territories  and  countries  undier  their 
dominion,  which  have  been  conquered  by  tfie  arms  of 
his  Britannic  Majefty  fince  the  ruptufe,  in  the  jlate  m 
which  thofe  poflfeffions  were  found  at  the  period  at  which 
the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  entered  them.  The 
orders  of  his  faid  Majefty  for  the  reftitution  of  thofe  prizes 
and  conquefts  (hall  be  immediately  expedited  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the  a£ts  by  which  Sweden 
and  Denmark  ftiall  accede  to  the  prefent  Treaty. 

ARTICI^E   X. 

The  prefent  Convention  (hall  be  ratified  by  the  two 
contraAing  parties,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at 
St.  Peterlburgh  in  the  fpace  of  two  months  at  furtheft, 
from  the  day  of  the  fignature. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  refpeftive  plenipotentiaries  have 
caufed  to  be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfeftly  fimilar, 
iigned  with  their  hands,  and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  their 
arms  to  be  afGxed  thereto. 

Done  at  St.  Peterft)urgh  the  tV  June  i8oi. 

(L.  S.)  St.  Helens. 

(L.  S.>  N.  C^  DE  Panin. 
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Bgrnmlaqfthe  Paffports  and  Sea  Letters  which  are  tote 
delivered  in  tkerefpe&ive  Admiralties  of  the  St<ites  of 
the  two  High  Contraiiing  Parties,  to  the  Ships  and 
Feffels  which  Jhall  fail  from  them,  conformable  to 
Article  IV.  of  the  prefent  Treaty. 

Be  it  known  that  we  have  given  leave  and  permiflioii 
to  N        ,  of  the  city  or  place  of  N— ,  mafter  and 

conduftor  of  the  fliip  N— — ,  belonging  to  N ,  of  the 

port  of  N     '  ',  of    ■       tons  or  thereabouts^  now  lying  in 

the  port  or  harbour  of  N >  to  fail  from  thence  to 

N ,  laden  with  N ,  on  account  of  N ,  after 

the  faid  (hip  (hall  have  been  vifited  before  it^  departure  in 
the  ufual  manner  by  the  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  and  the  faid  N  '  ,  or  fuch  other  as  fliall  be  vefted 
with  powers  to  replace  him,  jfhall  be  obliged  to  produce 
in  every  port  or  harbour  which  he  fhall  enter  with  the  faid 
veflel,  to  the  officers  of  the  place,  the  prefent  licenfe,  and 

to  carry  the  flag  of  N ,  daring  his  voyage. 

In  faith  of  which,  8cc. 


FIRST   SEPARATE    ARTICLE. 

The  pure  and  magnanimous  intentions  of  his  Majefty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruffiis  having  already  induced 
him  to  reftore  the  veflels  and  goods  of  Britifh  fubjeds, 
which  had  been  fequeftered  in  Ruilia,  his  faid  Majefty 
confirms  that  difpofition  in  its  whole  extent;  and  his  Bri- 
tannic Majefty  engages  himfelf  alfo.  to  give  immediate 
orders  for  taking  off  all  fequeftration  laid  upon  the  Ruffian, 
Danifh,  and  Swedtfh  properties  detained  in  Englifli 
ports.  And  to  prove  ftill  more  his  fincere  defire  to  termi- 
nate amicably  the  differences  which  have  arifen  between 
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6reat  Britaia'and  the  ttorihemCoofts;  ahdin  order  thtt^ 
XR}  new  incident  may  throw  dbflables  in  the  way  of  ttris^ 
iUutary  work^  faia  Britannic  Majeftybitida  bi^itofeif  to  give 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  bis  foreet  by  hwd  wfkA  feay 
that  the  armiflice  now  fubfifiing  with  the  Couftis  of  Dbi- 
mark  and  Sweden  fhall  be  pfolonged  for  a  term  of  three 
months  from  the  daCei  of  this  day;  and  bis  Majefty  the 
Emperor  of  ail  the  Raffias^  guided  by  the  fafliieiadtived^ 
undertakes^ .  in  the  name  of  bis  allies^  to  have  this  anm* 
ilice  maintained  during  the  faid  tenxK 

Tbis  feparate  article  fhall  have  the  laii>e  force  and  vai- 
Kdity  as  if  it  were  inferted  word  for  word  in  the' Treaty 
figned  this  day  3  and  the  ratifications  thereof  (hall  be  ex« 
changed  at  the  fame  time. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  refpefikive  plenipotentiaries  hav^ 
caufed  to  be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfedly  fimilar^ 
figned  with  their  hands,  and  have  eaufeid  the  feal  of  their 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  St.  Peteriburgb*  t^  J"^e  iSoi* 

(L.  S.)  St.  Helens. 

(L.   S.).  N.   C**.   DE  PANIRrf 


•SStt! 


3EC0N1>  SEPARATE  A&TZCLS^ 

Ths  differences  and  mtftiaddrftandiiigswIltcblubfiAed 
^between  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  Kbgdorn'of 
Great  Britain  and  Irela&dy  ssaA  his  Majefty  the  Empevor 
of  aU  the  Ruffias^  being,  thus  terminated^  andabe  precau*^ 
tions  taken  by  the  prefent  Ck>n¥entibi3i^  not  gt^mg  fartlxsr 
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ipom  ta  fear. that  they;  can  ia.&iture  diditrbifae  barmeny 
luid^gDod  underftaodii^  which  the.twobigh.coiitra&iugt 
parties  have  at:  heart. to  confolidate,  their  faid  Majffties 
confirm,  anew^  by  the  prefent  Conveiition>  the  treaty  of 
commerce  of  the  loth  February  (21ft}  I79.5f,  of  which, 
all  the  ftipulatioos  are  here.cited>.to  be  maintaiaed  in  their- 
whole  extent. 

This  feparate  article  (ball  have  the  fame  force  and  vali- 
dity as  if  it  were  inferted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty 
figned  this  day ;  and  the  ratifications  thereof  (hall  be  ex-> 
changed  at  the  fame  time. 

In  faith  of  whieb,  the  refpc^lve  pteiTpotentiaries  have 
caufed  to  be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfeftly  fimilar, 
£gned  with  their  hands^  and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  theii' 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  St,  Peterfburgh,  the  iV  June  i8oi< 
(L.  S;>  "^  St.  Helens. 
(L.  S.)  N.  C^  DE  Panin. 


AuTUoxTou  t^  maigiianimous  ifiteti^on  of  his  XtUpt-^ 
tial  Majefty  of  all  the  Ruffias  to  d^  fali  and  entire  juftke 
to  thofe  Britifh  fubje&s  who  have  fuffered  lofles  during  the 
tmubks  'wjiich  havt  £ftuRd>ed  the  good  int^lligtiM^  i^* 
tw«m  l»ft  esi^ir^ioNtdSreatfiritaMi^  be  alrodry  proved bn^ 
&£ls>  Jtb  loqpecbliMiB^el^sy  confiiibiiig  iblely  his  good^ 
fakl^  haflniOMCXTev aectborized  ditt>uftderfigmd  pl^ipo^ 
tmtiaxy. to' decki^  aa  hedoei dcelam  by  thejb  ptefetim t 
-   a  ^^  That 
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**  That  afl  the  fliips,  the  mercHandifc,  ahd  the  piSs 
pcrty  of  Britifli  fubjcAs,  which  had  been  fequ6ftrtited  dflj' 
ring  the  laft  reign  in  Ruffia,  (half  not  only  be  faithfully 
reftored  to  the  faid  Britifli  fubje£ts,  or  to  their  agcrrts,  bti£ 
alfo  that  for  the  effe&ft  which  itiky  have  beeii  alienated  m 
firch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  Impoffible  for  them  to  be  re- 
ftored in  kind^  a  fuitable  equivalent  fliall  he  granted  to 
the  proprietors,  which  equivalent  iball  be  hereafter  deter- 
mined according  to  the  rules  of  equity. 

In  faith  of  which,  we,  plenipotentiary  of  his  Imperial 
Majefty  of  all  the  Ruffias,  have  figned  the  prefent  decla- 
ration, and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  our  arms  to  be  afExed 
thereto. 

Done  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  iV  June  iSol^ 

(L.  S.)  N.  C*^  DE  PaniK- 


No.  II. 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLESJlgned  at  Mofcm;  the  ^-fth 
0€toher  1 80 1,  to  the  Conventioh  between  his  Maj^jf 
and  the  Empenyr  of  Ruffia,  concluded  at  St.  Peteff-^ 
burgh  the  V  June  i8ou 

Whereas  by  the  Vlth  article  at  the  Convention 
concluded  the  V  Jutie  180 1,  between  his  Britannic 
Majefty  and  his  Imperial  Majefty  of  all  the  Rifffiacf^  it 
waa  ftipulated  that  the  two  liigh  contra£ting  parties 
fiiould  mutually  agrett  on  fome  additional  atticles,  which 

fbould 
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fbould  £x  the  reguIalloBS  and  principles  to  be  obfervcd^ 
as  well  a$  for  accelerating  the  judicial  proceedings  upon 
captures  ni^e  ^t  (ea^  as  for  the  damages  which  iliould 
be  allowed  to  the  owners  of  neutr^  fhips  atul  cargoes^  in 
<^afes  pf  unfounded  detention^  their  faid  Majefties  have 
named  and  authorized  for  this  pujrpofe^  viz.  his  MajeAy 
the  KiBg  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  anid 
Ireland,  Alley ne  Lord  Baron  St.  Helens,  a  Peer  of  the 
{did  United  Kingdom^   one  of  his  faid  Majefiy's  moft 
honourable  Privy  Council,  and  his  Ambaflador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  bis  Majefty  the  Emperor  f^ 
^11  the  RufSas;  and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Buffias,  the  Sieyir  Alexander  Prince  de  Kourakin,  hia 
Vice   Chancellor,   Aftual  JPrivy   Counfellor,    Minifler 
of  the  Council  of  State,  Aftual  Chamberlain^  Grand 
ChanceJIor  pf  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jenifar 
lem,  and  Knight  of  the  Ruffian  Orders  of  St.  Andrevi^ 
of  St.  Alexai^er  Newiky,  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  Ficft 
iQlafsj  of  tfaofe  of  Pruffia,  of  the  Black  and  Red  Eagles^ 
.  jof  tbof<ppf  Oeim^rk,  of  the  Danebrog,  and  of  the  Per- 
feQ.  Unipn  ^  and  Grand  CtqSs  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of 
jSt.  John  of  Jerufalemj  and  the  Sieur  Vi^or  Count  de 
Kotfphoubey^  his  A£tual  Privy  Counfellor,  Minifter  for 
the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs,   Senator,  AAual 
Chamberlain,  and  Ki]^ight  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Alexan- 
der Newiky,  of  St.  Vladimir  of  the  Second  Clafs ;  and 
Commander  of  the  Soverei^,  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jera- 
f^Jejm^  who,   in  virtue  of  their  refpeftive  full  powers, 
have  agreed  upon,  the  jfioUowing  articles  : 

In  cafe  of  unfounded  detention,  or  other  contravention 
pf  the  eftablilhed  regulations,  the  ov^ners  of  the  veffel  and 

I  car^ 
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^orgo  fo  detained  (hall  be  allowed  comp^ofation  for  each 
day's  demurra^^  proportionate  to  the  lofs  they  fliall  have 
'luftainedj  according  to  the  freight  of  the  faid  (hip,  anc} 
the  nature  of  its  cargo. 

AKTICIjE  h. 
if  the  minifters  of  one  of  the  high  cOntra&ing  par* 
4tes^  or  any  other  perfons  accredited  'by  the  fame  to  the 
belligerent  power,  fhotild  renjpnftrate  agajrtft  the  fen- 
^Qce  which  (hall  baye  'been  pjtffed  by  the  rdpefidve 
coerts  «€  admiralty  upon  the  faid  captures^  appeal  -fhzW  . 
ibe  made  in  Suffia,  to  the  Directing  Senate^  and  ixt'GrefX 
firitain,  tohisMajefty's  JMvy<3ounciL 

AKttOLB  Xn« 

Cave  IhiA  ^e  taken  on  1}0th 'fides  fcropulotrfly  to  eitr 
jrmine  whether  the  regulatimis  and  precautions  agreed 
fnpon  in  «he  prefent  Convention  have  been  ^)bfarved| 
wi^icfa  {ball  be-done  with  all  poffible  ^rlpstch.  I3ie  two 
iai^  'ConrtraAing  'parties  moreov^  nmtually  engage  io 
adc^  the  <mGA  ^fBcaciws  m^funes,  in  order  to  prevent 
Ihe  ientenoes  of  their  feveral  tribtmals  TefpeflSng  cap*, 
tttres  noAt  at  ioa  (being  itibje^  to  any  ^necdfiiry  de|ay« 

The  goods  itt  feigatiem  cannot  befeld  or  nwloaded  tc- 
ibre  final  judgment,  witfcout  an  urgsnt-and  reail  neceffity, 
which  (hall  have  been  proved  beferjB  tlj^  Conrtiof  Adnii- 
ralty,  and  by  vh'tae  of  -a  oommiAkMi  to  ^s  «fie& ;  and 
the  captors  Ihall  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  rfs^move 
or  take  away  on  their  own  authority,  either  qpenly  or 
dandeftinely^  any  thin^  from  a  veflel  U>  detained. 

Thefe 
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Ihate  addi^nd  articles,  sialdng  part  of  tbc  Convta. 
tioa  iigned  the  y  June  1801,  ia  the  n^si^s  of  their 
Britannic  and  Imperial  Majefties,  ihall  have  the  fame 
4brce  and  validity  as  if  they  «me  i^ferted  wprd  for  w^rti 
an  the  laid  Convention^ 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  underfigned,  furniftcd  willi 
full  powers  of  their  feid  JM^efties,  liavc*gncd,  in  thdr 
names,  th^  prefent  additional  articles,  and  have  affixed 
the  feal  of  our  afjns  Ihgreto. 

pone  at  Mofcow,  ihe  *^  Oi9;ob.er  jSqx* 

(If  S,)        I^e  Prince  d^  CovjiAKiNf 
(L.  S.)        X^  Comte  de  j^o^iscHouBEr* 


DECLARATION explmatory  of  the  Second  Seaion  of 
theThirdArHcleqfAeCottvetHion,  cmd/uiiednt  Peferf. 
hirgh  IjW  *iih  June  i8of ,  between  his  Mnje/lg  U7td 
the  Emperor^  Rujjia,  Jigned  tti  Mefeow  the  y  <X9a- 
her  tSofp 

In  order  tp  prevent  any  doubt  or  mifcuiderftanding 
with  regard  to  the  coQteuts  of  the  fecond  feftion  of  the 
third  arjiicle  of  the  Convention  concluded  the  tV  June 
180 1,  between  hijs  Britannic  Majefty,  and  his  Majefty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias,  the  laid  high  contraft- 
ing  parties  have  agreed  and  declare,  that  the  freedom  of 
fojnimefce  a^^  navigation  granted  by  the  faid  article 

to 
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f0  the .  fubjeSs  of  a  neutral  pow.er^  does  not  authorize 
them  to  carry^  in  time  of  war,  the  produce  or  merchan- 
dife  of  the  colonics  of  the  belligerent  power  direct  to 
the  continental  poiTefQons,  nor  vice  verjhy  from  the 
mother-country  to  the  enemies'  colonies ;  but  that  the  faid 
iiibjefis  are  however  to  enjoy  the  fame  advantages  and 
facilities  in  this  cos|[imerce  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  moft 
favoured  nations^  a^d  efpepially  by  ^he  United  States  of 
An^erica* 

In  witnefe  whereof,  we,  plenipotentiaries  of  their 
&id  Majefties,  have  figned  the  prefent  cleclaratlon^  and 
Iiave  affixed  the  feal  of  our  anns  thereto. 

At  Mofcow,  the  ^  October  I  Sox « 
(L.  S.)        St.  Heleks. 
(L.  S.)         Le  Prince  de  Kourakin.  . 
(L.  S.)        Le  Compte  de  KoiesciidUGEY^ 


jiCT  of  ACCESSION  of  his  Majefty  the  Kif^  ofDen^ 
mark  and  Norway  to  the  Convention  of  the  y  June 
j8oi,  and  Acceptance  of  hi^  M<U^U  the  King  of  the 
Uuited^  KiTigdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 

In  ihe  Name  of  the  Mod  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity* 

His  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  |Cingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Ruffias,  having,  in  purfuance  of  theic  mutual 
defire  to  terminate,  in  the  moft  equitable  manner,  tjie 
differences  which  had  arifen  between  them,  as  well  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  maritime  powers 

of 
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of  the  Morlh^  refpc&in^  th<B  navt^iou  of  kljcir  itiTpc^tivc 
ful]je£ts3  concluded  a  Conveptiqtr^  iigned  by  their  plei^ipo- 
te^tiaries  at  St.  Pelerfburg,  th^  Vth  June  of  the  prefent 
y^^:  and  their  cpmmpn  folicitude  extending  itfelf  not 
oialy  to  prevent  Gnular  alterc^itions  in  future^  and  the 
trembles  ^hich  might  refult  therefrom,  hy  eftablifliing 
aiid  applying  the  principles  tn4  rights  of  neutrality  in 
the  reQ)ed:ive  fnonarchies^  but  2^{Q  to  render  this  fydem' 
common  and  equally  advai^tageous  to  the  maritin^e  pOw- 
erp  of  the  Northj  it  was  ftipuUted  by  the  ninth  article 
oi  the  faid  Convention,  that  bi9  Danifli  M^j^Ay  fliould 
he  invited  by  his  Maje^y  the  Eaiperor  of  all  the  Ru0ias^ 
in  the  name  of  the  high  contrafting  parties^  to  accede 
to  the  f^id  Convention ;  and  his  Majefty  the  King  of 
DcsuBiark  a|id  ^orway^  animated  with  the  faihe  fenti- 
men$^  of  conciliation  asid  pc^a/ce^  aqd  defirous  of  rcr 
movii^  every  thing  which  ha9  interrupted^  or  might 
bere^f^ejr  interrupt,  the  good  underftanding  between  their 
Britannic  and  Daniih  Majefties,  ^nd  to  re-eftablifli  fully 
on  its  former  fdoting  the  ancient  harmony,  and  fiate  of 
tbings^  fnph  as  they  exifted  by  his  Daiiifh  Majefty's 
treaU^s  and  CQUventions  with  Great  BVi tain^  his  faid  Ma- 
Jefty  has  not  hefitated  to  liften  tQ  the  invitation  made  tg 
him  to  accede  tP  ti^e  laid  Convention^  fi^ed  at  St.  Peterf- 
burgtjie  V  Jiwielaft. 

To  eff<|£k  this  falutary  purpofe,  and  to  give  to  this  a6t 
of  ^Q^on,  and  to  the  acc^ptapce  pf  his  Britannic  Ma- 
Jefty,  every  po0ible  authenticity,  and  every  accuftomed 
foleninity,  their  faid  Majefties  have  named  for  their  ple- 
nipotentiaries, viz.  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  AUeyne 

h  Lord 
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Lord  Baron  St.  Heleiw,  a  Peer  of  the  faid  United 
Kingdom^  one  of  his  faid  Majelly's  mod  Honourable 
Privy  Council,  and  his  AmbaiTador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all' the 
Ruflias;  and  his  Majefly  the  King  of  Denniark  and 
Norway,  the  Sieur  Francis  Xavler  Jofeph,  Count  de 
Dannefkiold  Lowendal^  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufaletn^ 
Major  General  in  the  fervice  of  his  Danifti  Majefty, 
Commander  of  his  Marine  Forces,  and  his  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majefty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias  5  who,  after  having  re- 
ciprocally exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  concluded  and  agreed,  that  all 
the  articles  of  the  Convention  concluded  between  his 
Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Buffias,  the  Vth  June  of  the  prefent  year,  as  weH  as 
the  feparate  articles  annexed  thereto,  and  the  additional 
ones  concluded  tbe  */th  Oftober  tSoi,  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  thevr  faid  Majefties,  in  all  the  caufesy 
conditions,  and  obligations,  are  to  be  confidered'  as 
having  been  agreed  upon,  done,  and  concluded,  worrf 
for  word,  by  their  Britannic  and  Danifli  Majefties  theai- 
fclves,  in  quality  of  principal  contraftittg  parties,  faM^ 
and  except  the  differences  which  refult  from  the  nature 
of  the  tFeaties  and  engagemeiAs  antecedetuiy  fubfifting 
between  England  and  Denmatk,  of  which'  the  conti- 
nuance and  renewal  are  fecured  by  the  aforefaid  Conven- 
tion ;  and  with  the  exprefs  ftipul^tioif  on  the  part  of  the 
4^igh  contrading  and  acceding  parties,  that  the  ftipula- 
tiou  of  the  fecoml  article  of  the  additional  articles,  figned 
V    '      t  at 
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at  Mofcow  the  Vth  Oaober  1801,  by  the  plcftlpoten- 
tiaries  of  their  Britannic  and  Imperial  Majefiies^  which 
fixes  that  the  adjudication  of  caufes  in  litigation  (hall,  iu.. 
the  laft  refort,  be  carried  by  appeal  in  Ruflia,  before ' 
the  Direding  Senate,  and  in  Great  Britain  before  his 
Majefty's  Privy  Council,  is  to  be  underftood,  as  with 
regaled  to  Penmark,  that  the.faid  adjudications  fliall  be. 
there  carried  by  appeal  before  tl^e  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
that  kingdom. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inaccuracy,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  faid  Convention,  figned  the  ^th  June,  the  fe-' 
parate  articles  annexed  thereto,  and  the  additional  ones 
concluded  the  V^h  OAober  1801,  fhould  be  inferled 
here,  word  for  word. 

[Fiat  infcrtio.} 

In  confequence  of  all  which,  his  Majedy  the  King  of 
Denmark  accedes,  by  virtue  of  the  prefent  ad,  to  the 
faid  Convention,  and  to  the  faid  feparate  and  additional 
articles,  fuch  as  they  are  herein-before  tranfcribed, 
without  any  exception  or  referVe,  declaring  and  pro- 
mifing  to  fulfil  all  the  cl^ufes,  conditions,  and  obliga- 
tions thereof,  as  far  as  regards  himfelf ;  and  his  Majefly 
the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  accepts  the  prefent  acceiSon  of  his  Danifb  Ma*  , 
jefty,  and  io  like  manner  promifes,  on  his  part>  to  ful- 
fil all  the  articles,  claufes,  and  conditions  contained  in 
the  faid  Convention,  and  the  feparate  and  additional  ar- 
ticles herein-before  inferted,  without  any  exception  or 
rcfcrvci 

h  %  The 
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The  ratificatrdni  of  thfe  ^itfent  k&.  bf  AcCeffioti,  Ahd 
'Accep'taAfce,  ttiall  bfe  exchanged  In  the  fpace'  bf  two 
lAdnths/  bt-  fboner  if  pbffible ;  and  the  ftipulaliohs  of 
the  fatd  ConvTerttlon  fhail,  at  the  fame  tirtie,  be  carried 
into  e^tcciition  as  fpeedilj^  as  pbffible,  regard  beitig  had . 
tb  the  fViH  and  6'ntire  re-eftablilhmeht  bf  the  (late  df 
^kings,  fudfh  as  it  was  before  'the  period  of  the  mifuA- 
rferftandings  which  al^e  ho^  fb  happjy  tet-ftiinatbd. 

.  In  witnefe  whereof,  wc  the  underfigned,  by  virtue  of 
our  full  powers,  have  figned  the  prefent  Aft,  and  hav< 
thereunto  affixed  the  feal  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  Mofcow  the  ylth  OAober  i8pi» 

(Xj.  S.)     St.  Helens. 

(L.  S,.)     F.  X,  J.  C^%  tie  DXKi5rE?skioLD-LowBNDAt. 


JCT  of  ACCESSION  of  his  Mo^ejly  the  King  of  Swe- 
den^  to  the  Convention  qf.the  ^  June  i8oi,  and 
Acceptance  of  hh  J^iajejli/  the  Kin^  ^i^e  ikiiied  King- 
dom qf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  \      ' 

In  the  3Name  of  the  Moft  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinityv 

ftfs  Majfefty  t^e  «:ihg  of  tli'e  tThiled  fcngdoto  of 
Grtfat  ftritaiti  aYid  Irdand,  and  his  Mlajetly  'the  Emperor 
cf  ^  the  iltilfi'as,  h'^ing  rerininated,  'ty  a  Cbnvehtion 
cfertfchwted  -aft  St.  f^ttelibttrg  llhfe  *f  Jime  ifei,  Yhfe  dif- 
ferences which  had  arifen  between  them  refpe6hng  thfe 

r   ..  rights 
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rig^tt  dF  XMutt-al  Mmgkticm  in  linie'  of  war ;  and  lik 
M^e^y  tfatfc  Kkg  of  Swvlden,  equally  taduced  by  tint 
defire  vf  reaioving  and  concUiitiiig  tbe  diflenfions  whtdi 
lifted  oti  the  iame  hhjeA  between  hift  Brittmnic  Vb^ 
jssftf  &xtd  himrelf,  bavnig  coofemed^  in  ooniequence  of 
ihe  misitUibti  thkt  ina  been  made  to  him^  to  accede  to 
the  ibboYCHmentioned  CSoiiveiilioli;  tbeiir  faid  MajeAiea 
haycifliofeA^Mid  natned  al  Xhtit  plempotcntsaries  to  thia 
^fft&^  ^iL-^Bh  Mi^efty  the  King  of  tbe  United  King*» 
dom  of  Gteai  Biitaaa  tad  Iceland^  Alleyoe  Lord  BarOai 
8u  Hdoas,  Peer  <>f  tbe  faid  UmtedJ^mgdom^  cm  of 
bit  Magefty's  mu&  HoiioanAde  Privy  Councrl^  and  bia 
Ambaflador  Extraordinary  and  Minifter  Pleaipotentiarf 
to  his  Majedy  the  Emperor  of  the  Ruflias ;  and  his 
Majefiy  the  King  o£  Sweden^  the  Sieur  Baron  Louiil 
Bogiflas    Chriftopher   Court  de  Stedingk^  one  of  the    < 
Lords  of  the   feingdoni  of  Sweden,  his  Ambaffador 
lExttabriiiiaty  laid  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jefty   of  all   the    ftuffias.  Lieutenant  General  of  hia 
AYmfeg,  tjfhaitoberlain,  Knight  and  Commander  of  hii 
DrAeti,  Kttight  p¥  the  Ruffian  Order  of  St.  Andrew^ 
foiigbt  Gvand  Crofs  of  his  Order  of  the  Sword,  Knight 
df  *hofe  of  Ruffia,  of  St.  Alexander  Newlky,  and   of 
iSt.  Antie  of  the  Firft  Clafs,  and  Knight  of  the'FrencTi 
Order  of  Military  Mferitj  who,  ^fter  having  exchanged 
their  full  "powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  fonpj 
bacve  cbocluded  and  agreed  upon  what  follows  :— 

ARtlCLE    !• 

His  Majefty  the  King  of  Sweden  accedes  by  the  pce- 
fent  tranfadion  with  his  Majeily  the  King  of  the  United 

Kingdom 
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Kmgdofin  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  to  tbe  Conv^n- 
tkMi  which  was  conchided  between  his  bid  Majefty  land 
the  Emperov  of  all  the  Buffias^  the  V  Joae  iSoi,  a^ 
welt  as  to  thef  firft  fepatate  article  annexed  thereto^  and  to 
the  additional  ones  concMed  on  the  V  OAober  i8ot, 
p-oim&ng  and  engaging  to  obferve  and  fulfil  all  the  fti'* 
pixlations,  claufes^  and  articfes  therein  eontahiedy  in 
tbe  £une  manner  as  if  feis  Majefty  had  bee»  a  pitncipdl 
rontra6^ing  party  thereto^  fave  and  except  tbe  diflfeienccs 
which  i^efult  fibm  the  tenour  of  the  treaties  and  engage^ 
Bcienfes'exifting  between  England  and  Sweden^  and  whieh 
axe  to  be  renewed  and  confirmed  in  virtue'of  the  afoie^ 
laid  Convention;. 

ARTICLX    n*  : 

Wis  Majefly  the  King  of  the  United  King4om  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  acknowledges  on  his  fide, 
his  Majedy  the  King  of  Sweden  as  a  contra£iuig 
party  in  the  Convention  concluded  at  Peterlburg  the 
V  June  iSoii  and  hinds  himfelf  in  the  moft  formal 
n^anner  to  ohferve,  execute,  and  fulfil,  to  their  utmoft 
extent,  in  whatever  regard^his  faid  Majefly,  the  ftipu- 
lations,  claufes,  and  articles  of  the  faid  Convention,  and 
of  the  faid  firft  feparate  article,  and  of  the  additional 
ones ;  fave  and  except  the  differences  which  refult  from 
the  tenour  of  the  treaties  and  engagements  cxifting  be- 
tween England  and  Sweden,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
newed and  confirmed  iiv  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  Con- 
vention. 


ARTJCLB 
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ARTICLB   XII« 

It  is  agreed  that  the  adjudication,  in  thelaft  refort, 
of  caufes  in  litigation,  ivhich,  according  to  the  feoond 
article  of  the  aforefaid  additional  articles,  are  to  be 
brought  by  appeal  before  his  Magefty's  Privy  Council 
in  Great  Britain,  and  before  the  Dire&itig.  Senate  in 
Ruflia,  fliall^  in  Sweden,  be  brought  by  appeal  before 
the  Supreme  Tribunal,  in  SwediOi  Hogfia  Domftolen. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

fa  Older  to  prevent  any  inacosracy,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  faid  Convention,  as  well  as  the  faid  feparate 
and  additional  artides,  ihould  be  inlerted  here  word  for 
word^  and  as  follows^ — 

[fiat  infertio.] 

Hie  prefent  Aft  of  Acceffion  (hall  be  ratified  in  go)od 
and  due  form,  and  the  ratifications  exehanged  at  London 
in  the  fpace  of  twp  months,  or  fooner  if  poilible^  from 
the  day  of  its  fignature* 

In  fajdi  of  which,  we  the  underfigned,  in  virtue  of 
our  full  powers,  have  figned  the  prefent  Aft,  and  have 
thereunto  affixed  the  feal  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Peterfturg  the  If  March  i8c2-. 

(L.  S,)        St.  Helens, 

(L-  S.)        CowBT  Stsdingk* 

No- 
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OWING  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  executtj^^n^^  i^ 
known  that  in  many  counties  the  returns  are  confi 
'  they  are  generally  fo,  in  a  fmall  degree.     There  is 
account  would  ^11  very  little  iliort  of  10,000,00 
were  fupplied :  as  it  is,  however,  the  number  a^ti**  \ 

the  eftimatbn  of  any  former  period;  and  very  mu 
ations  of  thofe  peribnswho  have  r^prefented  the  c 
ing  condition ;  if  there  be  really  any  who  have  a; 
view  than  to  criminate  the  miniuers  to  whom  its  a      Total. 
In  1757,  it  was  calculated  from  the  militia  li(b,  th; 


ed  to  about  7,200,000,  and  Hauterive  fuppofes  ^^|B  tti  434 

the  prefent  time ;  concluding,  perhaps,  that  any  au    ' ^ .  ^ '. .  ^ 

place  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  eigh     460  i3g 

amply  counteracted  by  the  effects  of  the  late  war.  i  410 

there  has  been  an  increafe  of  between  two  and  thre  ' 

» years.    This  would  be  more  fully  illuflrated  by  ac  " 

IT  regiilers,  which  are  moft  authentic  documents,  2  9f345»578 

where  divorces  are  fo  rare,  afford  an  infallible  crite 

<.  iocreafe  of  populaiion* 


'Bt7T  the  immediate  obje6t  of  the  prefent  aigume*  «% 
'  mote  an  inveftieation.    I  have  only  undertaken  to  ^  S 

of  this  country  has  not  been  dimimflied  by  the  war  I 
<  at  the  table  before  us  will  be  fnfficientto' refute  all 
,    Hauterive.    The  marriage  vrcgifters  of  England  3;^^^^^ 

tra6ted  for  a  period  of  fixt^n  years,  in  which  the 
« except  the  year  i8oi>  (which  could  not  be  procur 

afforasan opportunity  of  compariagt the 3rears  of  wa 

of  years  *of  peace  immediately  precraing;  and  we  fe( 

fiderably  in  favour  of  the  war.     fiutwhat  ftrikes  us" 
*  rapid  increafe  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  thr^* 
t  of  hoftility,  which  it  is  contended  mufi  have  diminilhe^ 

Britain.  The  Average  number  of  marriages,  in  the* 
\  is  much  mater  than  that  of  any  other 'four  years  i 
-  have  choieo ;  and  there-  is  every  reafon  to  conclude  t> 
^  have  been  ftillinore  remarkably  in  itar favour,  If  thcffca 
.  had  not  very  materially  afle^ed  it  in  the  laft  year.  V 
We  perceive  a  diminution  of  the  marriages  in^thi; 
.  This  mnft  be  attributed  to  the  circumftances  of  alarf' 

always  lend  to  diminifh  or  delay  the  number  of  man; 

fervice,  by  which  many  males  were  taken  for  the  a 
.  the.  fcarcity  of  graiui  which  likcwife  prevaikd  in  the 
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No.  IV. 


WAR. 


PEACE. 


LO 

ANS,  ] 

793  io  1802  inclufive. 

Years. 

Sum  borrowed. 

Rateof  Intercil, 
£•    '•    d. 

f^79i 

— 

4,500,000 



434 

1794 

/  — M 

11,000,000 



4  10  ii{ 

1795 

— 

l8,000,00tJ 



4  IS    9 

1796 

— 

1 8,000,000 



4  13     2f 

(Imperial) 

7,500,000 



4  12      6 

I7Q7 

■— 

18,000,000 



5  12    6 



— 

14,500,000 



670 



[Imperial) 

1,620,000 



6  15  lof 

1798 

— 

17,000,000 

— . 

6    4  ij 

1799 

— 

3,000,000 



5  "    31 

— 

15,500,000 



550 

1800 

-— 

20,500,000 



4  12     2| 

.1801 

-— 

28,000,000 

— 

5    5     si 

fiSoi 

•^ 

8,500,000 

..^ 

4  16    9 

1  1802 

— 

25,000,000 



3  «8     i| 

L.. 

— 

1,500,000 



3  16    9 

There  .would  be  much  to  obferve  on  this  account, 
unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  nations,  if  we  were  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  refources  of  Great  Britain  in  general.  But 
our  objeft  was  only  to  (how  that  Hauterive  has  miftaken 
the  nature  of  thofe  refources,  fince  he  has  fuppofed  that 
at  the  peace  there  would  be  an  end  of  them  \  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  foundation  of  Public  Credit  in  this 
country,  fince  be  has  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  effe^l 
of  terror  and  alarm  ;  and  that  his  hopes  have  been  too 
fanguine,  if  he  has  expefted  to  fee  the  ftrength  of  Great 
Britain  diminifhed  by  a  peace  with  France. 
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ON    THE 


STATE  OF   EUROPE 


BSfORE  Alio  AFTER   THE 


FRENCH      REVOLUTI  Q  M, 


e?r.  &c. 


X  HE  objcd  of  tte  work  which  wc  arc  now 
about  to  examine,  is  no  other  than  to  {how,  that 
Europe  is  in  future  to  be  indebted  to  the  be- 
neficial influence  of  France  for  the  maintenance 
of  all  peace  and  Iccurity,  and  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  its  focial  and  political  conftitutioni 
that,  on  account  of  her  iituation,  her  relations 
to  other  powers,  and  the  principles  of  her  prefent 
government.  Frame  can  defire  and  aim  at  no.- 
thing  elfe  than  the  common  welfare  of  all  na- 
tions^ the  independence  and  flability  pf  all  go* 
vernments;  and  that  her  political  and  military 
greatnefs,  her  natural  and  acquired  riches,  her 

B  prefent 
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pr^(^nt  fyflem  of  adminiftration,  and  the  advan* 
tages  of  a  confiitution  according  with  the  man- 
ners and  inclinations  of  her  inhabitants,  furnifli 
her  abundant  means  not  only  to  maintain  the 
pofition  (he  now  occupies,  but  to  protedl  and  re- 
gulate the  nations  around  her  ;  to  efiablifh  and 
prcferve  the  equrlibrium  among  them;  and,  in 
ihort,  to  become  and  continue  the  common 
centre  of  a  fyftem  compofed  of  all  the  flates  of 
Europe. 

To  arrive  at  this  refult,  the  Author  leads  us 
gradually  through  a  feries  of  hiAorical  and  po- 
litical refleflions,  the  fubftancc  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  fhe  following  propofitions ;  fome  of 
them  actually  laid  down  by  himfelf,  and  the 
others  immediately  deducible  from  his  reafon-* 

I  ft,  That,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  there  exifted  no  efFeiSlive  law  of  na- 
tions, and  no  good  fyftem  of  government;  that 
authority  was  guided  by  no  eftabliftied  maxims'; 
and  that  the  true  principles  of  the  political  and 
federal  conftitqtion  were  negle<Sled  or  forgotten. 

ad.  That  the  war  afterwards  waged  againft 
the  French  revolution,  was  the  neceflary  confe- 
quehcc  of  this  general  anarchy  internal  and  ex- 
ternal ; 
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ternal ;  it  wae  only  the  laft  and  open  effort  of 
that  deftru^ive  malady  which  had  long  been 
preying  upon  the  yitals  of  every  flate^  and  de« 
liroying  the  frail  fabric  which  fupported  their 
ponncxions  with  each  other. 

3d,  That  the  event  of  this  war  has  reftorcd 
France  to  the  place  which  fhe  ought  always  to 
occupy,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  her  own/ecu^ 
rliyy  but  for  ihtfecuriiy  of  all  Europe. 

France  is  now  in  a  iltuation  to  give  Europe 
a  new  fedenl  conflitution^  in  which  its  proper 
place  may  be  ailigned  and  guarantied  to  each 
particular  flate. 

.  A  part  of  this  new  and  happy  fyilem  has  al- 
ready been  carried  into  execution,  and  Ihe  is 
prepared  to  continue  and  complete  it.  She  is 
refblved  to  treat  her  allies  with  impartial  bene- 
volence, her  enemies  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, and  the  neutral  po^irers  with  a  due  refpedt 
for  their  rights.  She  is  prepared  and  determined 
to  ferve  as  a  bulwark  to  Europe,  againft  that 
iingle  Aate,  which,  animated  by  private  interefis, 
is  hofiile  throughout  to  the  interefts  of  the  reft ; 
which,  determined  by  tho(e  idterefts,  is  the  mover 
of  all  the  diiTcnfions  and  wars  of  Europe,  and 
which,  if  it  be  not  at  length  confined  within 

8  2  narrower 
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narrower  limits,  will  .not  only  coDtinue  to  dif- 
tarb  the  peace  of  all  other  nations^  but  will 
flifie  the  indoflry  of  the  reift  of  Ihe  world,  aad 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  e^rery  people. 

4th,  That  the  ftability  of  the  prefent  internal 
confiitution  of  France  (the  ncccflary  foundat'ron 
of  its-  future  political  influence)  reds  upon  the 
moft  extenlive  mafs  of  natural,  artificial,  com- 
mercial, and  military  refources,  of  which  any  na- 
tion can  boan: ;  upon  a  fydem  of  admlniflra-' 
tion,  limple,  regular,  and  wife ;  upon  a  happy 
equality  between  the  income  and  e3ipenditure  of 
the  flate ;  upon  a  government  exa<5lly  adapted  to 
the  focial  and  nioral  condition  of  the  country, 
and  pcrfe6tly  fuited  to  the  wants  and  defires  of 
its  inhalntatits ;  and,  laftly,  upon  the  talents  and 
9hara(5ter  pf  tbofe  whom  this  confUiution  has 
placed  at^the.iiead  of  affairs*.. 

Such  is.the  fpirit,  fqch  is  the  argumentation 
which  perrades  the  work:. every  one  who  has 
tead  it  with  attention,  will  admit  the  juiiice  of 
this  reprefentation  ;  and  the  Author  himielf  would 
hardly  refuie  to  acknowledge  it.  A  full  jexami- 
nation  of  its  principles  will  he  naturally  divided 
into  four  principal  parts ;  the  firft  of  which  will 
be  an  Inquiiry  into  the  State  of  Europe  before  the 
War  of  the  RevoliUion ;  the  fecond  will  treat  of 

the 
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the  Situation  of  Europe  during  and  after  that  War ; 
the  third  will  conlider  the  frefent  Relations  he-> 
fvueen  France  and  the  other  European  Powers  \ 
and  the  fourth. will  examine  ifA^  internal  ConftitU" 
tion  of  the  French  Republic :  taking  them  all, 
how^ever,  in  thole  points  of  vi&w  in  which  the 
Author  has  conlidered  them. 


t  3  7AKT 
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PA  R  T    I. 

Of  the  political  Situation  of  Europe  before  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  tht  French  Revohuion. 

X  HE  queftion,  Is  a  fyflem  of  public  Jaw  ne- 
ceffary  for  Europe  *  ?  (that  is,  a  conftitution 
among  nations^  founded  upon  treaties,  and  as 
much  as  poifible  defined  and  fixed  by  mutual 
compa£V,)  feems,  in  the  prcfent  flate  of  politics 
among  all  civilized  nations,  to  require  no  further 
difcuffion.  The  very  nature  of  the  focial  con- 
fiitutioii;  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
towards  law  and  order,  in  preference  to  anarchy 
and  confufion;  the  bare  idea  of  independent 
Hates  bordering  on  each  other,  fufficiently  anfwer 
fuch  a  queftion.  I. may  therefore,  without  any 
danger,  pafs  over  what  the  Author  has  faid  upoti 
this  fubje6t ;  to  all  which  I  lliall  not  hefitate  to 
fubfcribe  in  common  with  every  civiliied  being. 

The  following  will  therefore  be  th(5  only  ques- 
tions requiring  our  attention  in  proceeding  to  ex- 
amine the  fyflem  of  our  Author. 

*  Vide  Note  A. 
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I  ft.  How  far  did  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia  cfta- 
bliffa,  as  he  aiferts^  a  fyftem  of  public  law  ia 
Europe  ? 

ftd.  How  far  have  any  fubfequent  events  con* 
tributed  to  diifolve  the  fyftem  of  public  law^ 
founded  by  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia ;  particu- 
larly thoie  events  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  which  the  Author  afcribes  fuch  pernicious 
cffeds  ? 

3d^  Did  there  exift  any  fyftem  of  public  law 
in  Europe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution? 


CHAP.    L 


Hw)  far  did  the  Treaty  of  Weftphalia  efiahlijh  4 
Syfiem  of  pAUc  Law  in  Eur  of  e? 

JL  HE  two  following  conditions  are  indifpen- 
fably  neceflary  to  any  treaty  intended  to  be  the 
bafts  of  a  general  and  perpetual  fyftem  of  public 
law,  even  were  it  only  to  comprife  the  nations 
lying  within  a  determinate  circle ;  fuch  as  Europe 
for  example.  In  the  firft  place>  it  muft  cook 
prehend  all  the  ftates  of  this  circle  in  all  their 

B  4  feveral 
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leveral  relations ;  and,  in  the  next  place;  k  >mu(l 
cbntain  provifions,  whereby  all  future  revolu- 
tions in  the  internal  lituation  and  external  con- 
nexions o(  thefe  fiates  ihould  be  forefeen,  con« 
iMercd,  and  taken  into  the  accx>ant  of  the  whale 
political  fyftcna. 

^  It  is  only  neceffary  to  ftate  thefe  two  Condi* 
tions,  to  point  out  the  impoffibility  of  fulfilling 
them.  The  d^culty  of  defining  to  the  fetif- 
£i6lion  of  all>  in  one  and  the  fame  negotiation, 
in  one  and' the  &me  tr^ty,  the  various  and  intri- 
cate relations,  wants,  and  pretenfions  of  fo  great 
a  number  of  independent  nations  as  Europe 
alone  contains,  is  evident ;  and  even  though  this 
difEculty  fhould  not  be  confidcred  abfolutely  in- 
iurmountable,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  ex- 
traordinary that  io  ferioos  altempt  ihould  yet 
have  been  made  to  overcome  it.  The  treaty  of 
Wt:fi{^alta  had  only  to  encounter  a  part  of  it; 
yet,  feven  years  weve  conibpiedln  n^otiation 
before  it  was  brought  about  ^  and  the  formation 
and  cooclufion  of  this  treaty  was,  an^  is  dill, 
^fteemed  9  tnafter-piece  of  diplomatic  ability;. 

But  even  fuppofing  that  all  the  ftates  of  £u- 

'rippe  Could  enter  into  &icb  a  compa4£k,  as  would 

i^rve  for  the  bails  pf  a  general  federative  conftU 

tution  ;  would  afcertata  all  their  rights,  and  de* 

5  fine 
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fine  all  thdr  relations ;  yet,  there  would  flili  bd 
wanting  the  means  of  enfuring  the  perpetuity  of 
fuch  a  conipa<5t,  or  of  providing  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  for  its  future  exiftencc.     The  fate 
of  empires  is  no  Icfs  fubjcdt  to  viciffitude  than 
that  of  individuals :  owing  to  the  inequality  of 
their  refpedive    progrefs,     to    the   unexpe<Sled 
growth  of  new  branches  of  induftry  and  power, 
to  the  peribnal  and  family  connexions^  and,  flill 
more,  to  the  opinions,  the  chara<5lers,*  an4  the 
piaffions  of  their  rulers,  there  muft  neceflarily 
happen  many  changes  which  no  human  wifdom 
can  forefce,  much  lefs  provide  againft.     Each 
of  thefe  changes  occafions  new  wants,  new  plans, 
and  new  pretenfions;    endangers  .or   deftroys 
the  former  equilibrium;  prefents  freih  difficullies^ 
to  the  fiatefman,  and  renders  it  neceffary  to  re- 
vife  the  (yftem,  and  define  the  refpecStive  rights 
anew.  '"Impoffible  as  it  is  for  the  code  of  laws. 
of  any  nation  to  provide  for  every  poffible  future 
variation  in  thecharadler  and  manners,  the  civil, 
moral,  and  domeftic  condition  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  even  fo  impoffible  is  it  to  cftabliih  a  per- 
petual fyflcm  of  public  law,  by  means  of  any 
general  treaty,  however  numerous  the  objedts 
which  it  may  embrace,  with  whatever  care  and 
ability  it  may  have  been  combined. 

The 
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The  treaty  of  Wcflphalia  could  not  be  ex* 
peded  to  perforin  that  which  is  beyond    the 
reach  of  any  treaty.    It  was  fo  far  from  jiiftifying 
fuch  expectations,  that  it  did  not  even  fulfil  the 
firft  condition  of  a  compa<9:  defigned  to  be  the 
bails  of  a  federative  fyftem;  it  did  not  include 
all  the  nations  even  then  important ;  and  flill  lefs 
did  it  embrace  all  the  relations  pf  the  iiates  which 
it  did  include.    Indeed  it  was  hardly  poflible  that 
it  fhould;  for  at  the  time. when  tbtis  peace  was 
4Qegotiated^  the  fcience  of  politics  was  a  perfect: 
firanger  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  important 
problems  which  presented  themfelves  for  Solution 
in  the  following  century  ;  it  was  not  then  fuf- 
pedled  how  fruitful  a  principle  of  focial  improve- 
ment lay  concealed  in  the  darknefs  and  confulion 
of  thofe  times ;  and  the  meritorious  fiatefmen 
who  immortalized  their  names  by  this  treaty,  hav- 
ing only  the  experience  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived',  contemplated  the  fit  nation  and  wants  of 
Europe  in  a  comparatively  confined  and  imper- 
fe<ft  point  of  view.     It  did  not  even  come  with- 
in their  intention,  much  lefs  was  it  the  objeft  of 
their  pride,  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Europe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  has  been  mifconceived,  as  often  as  it 
has  been  confidered  in  this  light.    The  peculiar 

merit 
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merit  of  this  famous  treaty  is,  in  &£k,  entirely 
confined  to  Germany.  It  was  by  fixing  theiin* 
certain  relations  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
flates  of  the  Empire ;  by  determining  the  extent 
and  limits  of  the  fovereign  authority  of  the  Ger- 
man princes ;  by  defining  moie  accurately  the 
competency  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Empire ;  and^ 
above  all^  by  deciding,  in  a  manner  equally  juft 
and  wife,  the  moft  important  queflion  at  that 
period — the  differences  between  the  two  religious 
parties,  and  alTuring  to  each  its  rights,  its  freedom, 
its  pofleflions,  and  its  due  fhare  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Empire,  that  this  treaty  became  a 
beneficial  and  fundamental  law  for  Germany; 
and  fuch  it  has  remained,  notwithflanding  the 
viciflitude  of  events,  even  until  the  moment 
when,  according  to  the  afTertions  of  modern 
politicians^  '*  there  no  longer  exited  any  fundament 
tallow  or  law  of  nations^'* 

But  if  we  proceed  io  confider  the  treaty  of 
Weflphalia  as  the  bafis  of  a  federal  fyflem  of 
Europe,  it  will  come  before  us  in  a  far  lefs  per- 
feft,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  in  a  very  imperfe<9: 
ihape.  Of  the  nations  at  that  time  the  mofl 
powerful,  there  were  only  three,  viz.  France, 
Auflria,  and  Sweden,  which  took  an  immediate 
part  in  that  treaty.  Spain  refufed  to  accede  to  it, 
England  was  not  even  taken  into  confideration  : 

neither 
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tieither  Denitnark,  nor  Poland^  nor  the  ftaies  of 
Lower  Italy,  had  any  dircA  ihare  it.  Some  of 
the  mofl  important  ilipulations  of  this  treaty,  the 
independence  of  Switzerland,  and  that  of  the 
United  Provinces,  were,  in  fadV,  mere  formali-^ 
ties,  fince  the  fate  of  the  nations  ta  which  they 
related,  had  long  before  that  period  been  cont«» 
pletely  decided.  Others,  fuch  as  the  cdlkm  of 
fome  maritime  diAridts  to  Sweden,  had  very  little 
influence  on  the  great  political  iy0em,  or  on  the 
events  of  later  times.  In  various  treaties  lefs  cc- 
Ifbrated  than  that  of  Wefiphalia,  more  coniider- 
able  changes  of  territory  and  do6)inion,  more 
important  revolutions  in  the  general  ftate  of  po^ 
litics,  have  been  either  efFe<Sted  or  faft6lioned.   * 

Of  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  mod  im- 
jportant  with  refpedl  to  the  general  Jaw  of  na- 
tions, was  undoubtedly  that  which  determined 
the  indemnification  of  France ;  and  if  this  ar- 
ticle has  ceafed  to  be  fundamental,  it  has  certainly 
not  been  the  fault  of  the  Germans.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  flill  remained  entire  at  the  tH-eaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution  :  but,  alas  J  France 
had. in  the  mean  time  given  more  than  one  me* 
iancholy  example  of  a  trikth,  long  fince  well 
known  to  every  ftatefman, — that  the  mofl  folemn 
treaties  are  weak  and  incfFc<Slual  barriers  to  the 
paffions  of  princes  and  their  minLfters.    Twenty 

years 
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years  liad  &arcely  elapfed  after  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia,  when  a  new  war  was  kindled  by 
the  amhation  of  Lewis  XIV.  which  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  theatre  of  the  thirty  years  war; 
and  the  grand  fundaknmtal  Jaw-  of  1648  was 
infufficient  to  prevent  a  feries  of  violence  an4 
bloodfhed,  which  almoft  every  ten  years  called 
for  new  negotiations  and  new  treaties;  while, 
to  preferve  entire-  even  a.fragment  of  the  treaty 
of  Weftphalia,  it  became  neceflary  to  fupport 
the  finking  balance  of  Europe,  by  the  treaties 
of  Nimeguen,  of  Ryffwick,  and  of  Raftadt: 
and  it  was  France^  and  France  only,  wbofe  coii^ 
du6l  occafioned  the  neceffity  of  fbch  Cupports ! 
It  was  France  alone  that  offered  the  firft  violation 
to  this  iacised  pxindpk  of  tl^;  federal  conQitutiim 
of  £ttCQpcl   :    .  .    t 

Whoever  then  expeftcd  that  the  treaty  of 
Weffphalta  would  be  the  foundation  of  aff  uni- 
vcrfal  political  (yficni  to  laft  for  ever,  mnft  have 
exp^iSled  more  from  it  than  any  treaty  ever  could 
fulfil.  It  hai  eflfeaed  all  that  it^couM  or  vr^s  in- 
tended  to  pe#r(>rM :!  an<l,  whdt  is  more;  Hs  fun* 
danrieniat  prhlciplesfiavfe  endured  longer,'  and 
with  leii' alteration,  tha^  has,  perhaps,  been  tho 
cafe  with  reCfeSt  to  any  other  treaty.  Among 
its  fundamental  principles,  however,  I  only 
reckon  thofc:  which  Immediately  tefertothe  eonr 
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ftUuiion  of  the  German  Empire,  and  thofe  which 
regard  the  relations  between  France  ^nd  Ger- 
many. Before  we  can  determine  what  fubfe*^ 
qnent  events  have  overturned  or  materially*  en- 
dangered the  treaty  of  Wcfiphalia,  we  muft 
proceed  to  examine  how  far  either  of  thefe  fun« 
damental  articles  hav^  been  affecSled  by  them« 


CHAP.    IL 


Hw>  far  iaf  fie  Treaty  of   fVeftphalia  hm 
,     fuiverted  hy  ftdfe^nt  Evmt^  ^ 

After  having  decided  in  the  foregokigclap- 
ter^  in  what  ienfe  the  treaty  of  Wefipfaa^a  could 
be  called  the  foundation  of  a  federal  conftita* 
tion,  and  pointed  out  what  was  properly  j^^- 
mental  in  that  celet»^ted  compa(5l ;  we  now  come 
to  inquire,  how  iar  the  changes  which  have 
fince  happened  in  Europe^  have  tended  to  wea- 
ken or  defiroy  itj  and  particularly  thofe  three 
events  to  which  the  AuthoK  principally  aferibes 
fuch  effedls. — ^Tbofe  are^  ift^  Th«  formation  (as 
the  Author  calls  it)  of  a  new  empire  in  the  north 
of  Europe ;  or,  more  properly,  the  intervention  of 
this  northern  empire  in  the  inter courfe  and  reJatiojis 
of  the  reft  \  ad.  The  elevation  ofPruffia  to  afc^er 
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of  the  higheft  rani ;  3d,  The  rife  attd  progrefs  of 
the  commercial  arid  colonial Jyjiem. 

The  civilization  of  Ruflia,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  this  powerful  empire  in  the  federative 
connexions  of  Europe,  could  not  but  produce 
very  great  and  important  efFeds  on  the  whole 
political  lyftem,  Thefc  effiwfts,  like  moft  of  the 
changes  which  happen  on  the  great  threatre  of  the 
world,  have  been  in  fomc  refpedls  beneficial,  in 
others  pernicious^  "" 

The  progrefs  of  civil  ization  among  nations  before 
immerfcd  in  barSarifm,  is  obvioufly  a  very  import- 
ant advantage,  not  only  to  thofe  whom  it  immedi- 
ately afFedls,  but  to  the  general  mafs  of  civilized 
mankind.  Itmultipliesthe  points  of  conta£l among 
men ;  it  enlarges  the  fphcre  of  tlieir  connexions, 
their  aiSlivity,  and  their  knowledge ;  opens  a  new 
field  to  induftry  and  commerce,  and  creates  ad- 
ditional opportunities  of  communicating  ideas. 
Taken  in  this  point  of  view,  the  advantages  arc 
incalculable  which  have  arifen  to  Europe  from 
the  civilizaiion  of  ihe  Ruffian  empire ;  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  greateft  event  after  the  difcovery  of 
America,  in  the  hi flory  of  modern  times.  This 
empire  has  eftabliihed  a  new  connexion  between 
the  moft  civilized,  and  fome  of  the  moft  uncul- 
tivated,  though  in  themfelves  the  richeft  and 

moft 
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mo/t  fertile  parts  of  the  world*  The  way  has 
been  opened  by  Jluflia,  which  will  in  future  lead 
Europeans  into  the  interior  of  Alia;  and  we 
have  now  the  pleafing  profpe^t  of  one  day  ieeing 
tbofe  happy  regions  (the  cradle  of  all  civilizar 
lion,  perhaps,  in  every  fenfc  of  the  word,  thp 
cradle  of  the  human  race)  returning  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  all  thpfe  truly  valuable  blcfiings 
which  have  fo  long  been  withheld  from  them., 
Jiaflly,  the  Ruffian  empire  has  for  ever  removed 
and  placed  in  the  remoteft  degree  of  poflibilily^ 
the  danger  of  a  future  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations  into  Europe ;  which,  not  very  long  ago, 
was  a  fubje6l  of  apprebenfion  to  many  an  cxl^ 
lightened  friend  of  humanity^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that' 
the  formation  of  this  new  empire  has  fcrved  t« 
render  the  political  relations  of  ilates  more  intri*^ 
cate,  and  their  combinations  more  difficult ;  to 
multiply  plans  and  counter  plans,  pretenfions 
and  oppofitions ;  wars  oflfenflve  and  defeniive ; 
and  to  give  a  new  impulfe  to  that  refllefs  a<5livity 
which  fo  particularly  diflinguifhcs  the  prefeot 
times.  The  defire  of  the  Ruffian  princes  to  ob* 
tain  an  immediate  influence  in  the  federal  ac^ 
rangement  of  Europe,  incited  them  to  many  bold 
rbeafures,  whirli  filled  their  neighbours  with 
anxiety  and  conllcrnation  ;    alarmed  ^  the  more 
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pDWerAll  iofcih^  balance  of  Eutopcj  ahclttiade 
the  weaker  tiations  tn^knble  for  their  wry  t^l^<^ 
ence.  The  plans  of  conqueft  and  partition,  of 
ViiASk  a  gmt  part  muft  be  laid  to  the  aocount  of 
this  eixi^re,  "inrere  kfs  huttful  ih  their  immediate^ 
thad  in  their  remote  coh(bqMnce».  They  at- 
tacked the  foundations  of  all  political  and  focial 
focurity ;  they  toofohed  and  invalidated  all  prin- 
ciples $  they  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  law  of 
nations  was  not  an  empty  natne,  invented  as  i 
cloak  for  power,  and  feoretty  defpifed  by  the 
powerful :  they  were  the  model,  tte  pretence^ 
and  the  excufe  for  all  future  ufurpations ;  and 
fo  much  did  they  corrupt  the  public  opinion, 
that  the  terms,  Jimnd  p^lhj,  J^mn  of  equilihriuni^ 
mamfenan^e  0r  r^aration  of  the  balance  of  power ^ 
were  too  often  stpplied,  to  what,  in  fa  A,  was 
onI)iL  an  abofe  of  power^  or  the  exercife  of  arbi* 
trary  will. 

But  none  of  the  changes  produced  by  Ruffia 
in  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  were  within 
file  fpbsre  of  the  fyftem  founded  and  eftabliflied 
by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  They  related  al-  ' 
moft  exclufiyely  to  the  northern  i^ates,  and  to 
the  £3ite  of  Poland  and  Turkey,  l^e  two  great 
fundamental  attides  of  that  tfeaty,  the  mtemal 
foUHcal  organmatum  of  the  German  ^mpin^  and 
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i%e^  relafions  hiween  France  and  Getmanf^  were 
not  in  the  lead  affbdled  by  tt^m. 

The  Huin^n  monarcfas  endcaToured,  indeed^ 
on  more  than  one  occaiiod^  to  procure  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  in  the  domeflic  afiaira  of  thie 
German  empire,  fiut  until  the  commendement 
of  the  French  revolution  (and  wc  miift  not  for- 
get thatbithnrto  vsre  have,  otily  been  fpeaking  o£ 
the  time  which  elapfed  between  the  tres^ty  of 
Weilphalia,  and  that  great  event),,  their  efSorta 
remained  ^a^tirely  without  fuccefs.  Thofe  who 
are  aqquaipted  with  the  bifloryof  the  pcefent 
times^  will  remember  with  what  dcfteimined.op* 
portion  the  greater  part  ^  of  the.Germaa  fiates 
encountered  the  pretenfions  of  Rufiia.to  the  titte 
oi guaraniee  jof  th  treaty  of  fFefiphalia,  which  ihe 
claimed  by  a  forced  int^pretation  of  a  paffiige 
in  the  treaty  of  Tefchen ;  and  that  too  at  a  time 
when  the  maintenance  of  the  conflitution  founded 
pn  that  treaty^,  was  become  ext^remeJy  problema- 
ticalj  .and  when  it  was, welLknowu  that  the  i&* 
tentions  of  Riiifia  were  to  prefervej  and  not  to 
deftroy  it.  ,    ,        .  < 

i  •     ■  •  .  .  • 

The  relations  e:sdAiog  betwisen  France  zoA 
Germany  fu^ered.no  alterattOh  whatever  from 
the  aggrandisement  of  Ruifia.    They  rather  re- 
ceived 
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fceived  fwMO  this  eVent  a  greater  degree  o^  ijdti- 
iiftency  than- tbi^ hadevet  Before  pofleffed :  for 
as  the  attention  and  politics  of  the  two  great 
ftates  of  Germany,  efpecially  of  Auftria,  were 
dway&princapallyj  and  bftefl  eXcIufively/dire^ed 
towards  the  Undertakings  of  Ruffia ;  Francctd 
en  hbr.  part  the  Idb  t9  dread  from  tfaeitB; 

It  itiay  on  the  whble  be  fafely  aflcrted,  tiia*/ctf 
all  the  leading  ftates  of  Europe,  France  wis  the 
lieaft  endangened  by  the  increafing  greatncfs  of 
RufSa;  and  that>  under  certain  condititos^  that 
event  would  have  been  lefs  prejudicial  to  h« 
than  tb  any  othdr.  If  we  except  the  relatickns  of 
Commerce  (which  the  French  government^  tf 
it  had  known  and  attfended  tb  its  otrn  intereftdi 
ihight  have  cultivated  a4  well  a4  the  £ngUfh^)y 
there  tvab  no  immediate  {)oint  of  contaifi  between 
France  and  Rinffia;  and  fo  far  was  the  mere 
exiftence  of  the  latteir  powir  from  diilurbii^  the 
poiitical  fyifem  of  Europe  to  th^  ^iiadvantage  of 
France^  that,  oti  the  contrary,  it  ftrengthenedj  in 
&  cOnfiderable  di^gtee^  the  j  aft  and  ]bene;GiC|aI  iot 
flub^ce  of  the  dibtnet.  of  Verfatlies  in  the  reig« 
tionsof  all  the  weftern  and  fouthern  ftates.  Ot>a« 
£dered  in  this  light,  fhe  wad  a  tacit  and  uniform^ 

^  ♦  The  treaty  toncluded  at  Peteriburgh  in  178^,  by  an  abte 
fegotiaifoir  oil  the  part  of  France,  is  a  fiifficient  prodf  of  tWs; 

:  c  2  '  •      though 
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though  negatire  guarantee  of  the  fj&tm  cfia- 
bliihed  or  confinned  by  the  treaty  of  Wefipha* 
Ija,  tnflead  of  coDtributing  to  its  dilTolutiDQ. 

K  moft  be  confeiled  that  eren  tbofe  diilant 
revolutions  which  Ruffia-  projedted  in  Turkey, 
and  actually  accomplifhed  in  Poland^  Muld  not 
be  indifierent  to  France :  but  it  was  owing  to  ac- 
eidental  cireuntftaiices,.  and  to  the  weaknefs  and 
miAakes  of  thofe  who  then  managed  the  affahrs 
of  that  country^  that  thofe  revolutions  ecnild  be 
attempted,  and  in  a  certain  degree  executed* 
It  is  tiow  well  known  and  generally  acknow-* 
}edged>  that  tiifc  partition  of  Poland  asight  faaye 
been  prevented  by  the  timely  interfepmee  o£ 
France ;  and  that  Auflria  berfelf  wotild  bate  ap- 
pafed  that  partition,,  if  the  Fkench  niniilry  had 
not  expre&Iy  declared  that  they  beheld,  it  with 
indifFerence.  It  is  no  le&  oertain^  that  Prance 
might  have  prevented  tbe  faMakbg  ouft  ef  the 
Jaft  war  with  Turkey,  or  otherwile  have  powt^ 
full;  Supported  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  *nol  the 
beginhing'of  Iter  internal  diflisiifions  at  tiial 
time,  Weakened  her  tftatU,  and  diminiflicd  Jlet 
iwftuenfce.      ''  .1  ;        ' 

:  The  intervention  of  Ruffia  in  the  potitlcal  con- 
jflitulioD'of  Europn  is  not,  therefore,  one  of  the 
eyesrts  which  have  weakened  the  principles  of 
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t)ial  coafttHirtion>  and  undenmai^d  the  ground* 
work  Qf  Kbe  federal  fyfiein.  Tbe  mpft  impoi ttnt 
proTiiloiis  of  the  treaty  pf  Weilphalia  reiaaiMd 
unaltered ;  France^  in  particular,  continued  ex* 
a^ly  in  the  iituation  in  which  flie  had  been 
placed  by  tM  peace*  and  hy  tlve  lubfequent  trea- 
iiee  which  confirmed  or  modiiied  it.  The  geoer 
ral  poKtieal  relationa  were»  indeed,  rendened  more 
exten&ve  and  more  intricate,  but  were  not  irre^ 
parably  oTcrtumed,  or  materially  and  neoefikrily 
difturlKd  by  the  intenrention  of  Ruifia :  on  the 
contrary,  k  is  certain,  that  if  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  new  weight  had  been  intended 
to  with  wifdom,  the  law  of  nationfi,  and  the  fe* 
deralconiiitution  of  Europe,  would  have  received 
from  it  an  additbnal  fupport,  and  the  means  of 
bringing  them  nearer  to  perfoStibn* 

Tke  iUvatim^of  Fruffta  from  a  Jithordinate  ftate 
$9  a  power  of  the  fir ^  rank  andif^uence  in  Europe^ 
is  the  iecond  of  thofe  events  to  which  the  Author 
aferibes  the  difTolUtion  of  the  fyAem  founded  on 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  with  all  the  evil  con- 
libqaences,  'm  his  opinion,  refuUing  therefrom* 
This  event  has  certainly  {^odoced  a  more  mate- 
rial and  decifive  cffed  upon  the  two  principal 
obje^s  of  the  treaty  of  Wefkphalia,  than  the  ag- 
grandi^^ement  oi  Ruflia. .  1 1  h^  occaiioned  great 
changes  ip  the  internal  condition  of  (jr^rtyiany ; 
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and  likewife  materially  altered  the  relation^ 
between  France  and  the  German  en^pire.'  The 
bnly  remaining  queilion  is^  whether,  after  havr 
ing  candidly  coniidered  thefe  changes  in  a  pro- 
per pdint  of  view,  wp  fliall  pronouncd  them  pre- 
judicial ;  and  whether  they  can,  with  any  apr 
pearance  of  truth,  be  reckoned  among  tho& 
/which  have  confounded,  difordered,  and  over- 
turned  the  public  law  of  Europe;  have  converted 
it.  into  di  chao3  of  contradiction  and  amncby,; 
«fid  at  length  put  an  end  to  its  exifibnoe.  Be- 
fore we  anfwer  tbiis;  quefiiqn,  we  mufl  turn  our 
attention  to  thofe  confequences  whidi  the  Author 
derives  from  the  elevation  of  Pruffia;  partly  with 
refpeiSfc  to  the  fate  of  Germany  in  f  articular ^  partly 
with  isegard  to  tjie  political  fiate  of  Europe  la^ 
generah 

With  rcfpeA  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  Grcrmaq 
empire,  the  following  a^e  the  efied^s  it  is  (aid  to 
have  produced* 

ifl:.  It  is  affertcd  that  ^1  the  difputee  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  ftate^  of  the  Empire,  have 
more  frequently  occafioned  war."  This  afiertion 
is  cont^didled  by  hiftory,  provided  we  do  not 
ponfoiind  the  f^rmqtion  of  the  greatncfs  of  Pruffia 
>vith  its  CQnJiqui^ces.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  cer- 
tainly accompanied  by  one  of  the  Qv>ft  deflry dlive 
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wars  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  fince  the 
time  when  PruHia  roie  triumphant  out  of  that 
war^  not  only  has  fhe  never  once  difiurbed  the 
peace  of  Germany,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  by 
turns  pr6te£led  the  rights,  and  reconciled  the 
difTeriences  of  the  fmaller  jdates  by  her  great  pre- 
ponderance in  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Empire. 
If  wc  except  the  Ihort  campaign  of  1778  (jii 
which  ihe  was  evidently  engaged  wjth  views  of 
j>re/ervaJiort^  not  of  deftmSion)^  Pruflia  has  not 
once  taken  arms  in  any  of  the  difpqtes  between 
the  ftatesof  the  Empire.  Froin  thp  year  1763,  to 
the  prefent  day,  no  diflcnfions  among  the  Ger- 
man princes,  or  between  the  chief  of  the  Em* 
pire  and  its  members,  have  terminated  in  open 
war :  and  fo  little  has  the  power  of  Fruiiia  tended 
tQ  fow  diviiion  in  Gepnany,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  domeflic  quarrels  have  been  ami^ 
cably  concluded  by  its  interventipq^ 

2d.  That  **  f'rdnce  has  been  eftranged  from 
the  interefts  of  the  German  enif>ire,  and  the  Ger- 
pian  empire,  frogi  thofe  of  f'rance.^  This  un- 
doubtedly has  been  the  confequeqce  of  X\\t  iq- 
ereaied  influence  of  Prufl[ia  :  but  have  its  efFeds 
in  this  inftance  been  prejudicial  ?  If  France 
was  not  an^bitiqus  of  riding  in  Germany,  there 
were  only  two  rcafonable  objedts  which  Ihe  could 
(eek  t9  obtain  by  her  arms,  or  her  treaties ;  focu'- 
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rity  for  hr/elf^  and  froU^ion  to  the  weaier  princes 
of  the  Empire^  a^ainfi  the  aftenipU  of  the  mbre 
fonverfuf^  particularly  of  the  Emperor.    That  the 
iafety  of  the  French  frontiers  has  not  been  en- 
dangered by  the  elevation  of  Pruffia,  is  a  truth 
fufficicntly  conflrmed  by  experience;   and  the 
great  neis  of  the  Pruffian  n^onarchy  has  even 
proved  an  additional  and  very  coniiderable  feciv* 
rity  to  France,  againft  Aufiria,  the  moft  power-^ 
ful  flate  of  the  Empire.     But  that  with  refpcdt 
tp  the  prote<ftion  to  be  given  to  the  fmaller  flates 
of  the  Empire,  the  pajt  fhould  now  be  allotted 
to   Prujjiia   which   had   hitherto  been  a^Sted  by 
France,    was  certainly  a   fortunate  change  for 
thole  countries  themfelves;  and,  if  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  true  principles  of  politics^by  no  m.eans 
an  unfavourable  one  for  prance.     Sl^e  was  now 
at  liberty  to  devote  to  other  undertakings^  the 
force  which  had  formeriy  been  employed  in  giv- 
ing this  protection.     She  might  now  banilh  for 
ever  from  among  the  objefls  of  her  pohtical  at- 
tention, all  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Germany,  and 
every  dread  of  the  preponderance  of  Auftria : 
the  only  juftifiable  motives  for  her  interference 
in  the  thirty  years  war.     If  France  had  nothing 
more  in  view  than  her  own  f^fety  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Germany,  in  her  endeavours  to  maintain 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia;  if  Ihe  did  pot  feek 
(ip  contradiClion  to  a|l  the  principles  of  juft  and 
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^liberaV  politics)  to  make  her  infljueaee  in  the 
Boipirc  a  pretetKc  and  a  cloak  for  ambitious 
plans  of  ufurpation ;  ihe  could  not  but  conlider 
the  elevation  of  Pruilia  as  an  event  in  every  re- 
fpe£t  advantageous  to  her ;  and  as  the  furefl:  and 
naft  natural  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Weft- 
phalia ;  becanfo  it  created  a  power  alw^ays  ^dy 
and  able  to  refill  every  attempt  iiljurious  to  th^ 
cenfiitation* 

3d.  That  **  the  diJ^Us  m  the  conftUntton  &ft%e 
Mmpir^  heing  m  longer  a^ufted  hy  a  third  party ^ 
Jtave  been  decided  by  force y  and  by  the  agreements 
0r  arbitrary  will  of  the  mqft  powetfuV^    The  in-  - 
tcfference  of  a  third  farty  cannot  furely  be  ad- 
Tantageous  to  any  conftitution  in  the  dilputes 
that  may  arife  on  the  interpretation  of  its  provi- 
fions;    and  hifiory  refutes  the  affertion^   that 
force  atone  has  prevailed  in  the  Empire  finoe 
France  ceafed  to  take  a  part  in  its  internal  af^ 
fairs.    The  truth  is,  that  the  office  of  umpire, 
whidd  France  fo  often  exercifed  with  partiality, 
and  fo  ieldom  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole, 
became  fuperfluous  by  the  elevation  of  Pruffia ; 
and  that  ilnce  that  event  an  internal  protestor  of 
the  Glerman  conftitution  has  taken  the  place  of 
a  fofeign  one :   but  if  ever  the  quefiion  fhould 
;kfife,  whether  Feancb  or  Prussia  be  the  mqft 
proper  guarantee  of  any  great  national  interejlf 

no 
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po  true  and  wdl-informed  friend  of  ihe. German 
confiitution  could  hefitate  ^i  moment  to  which 
to  give  the  preference^ 

But,  eveo  fuppofingthe  great  ioflueiiGe  which 
France  pofleficd  in  the  afiairs  of  Germany  to 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  Empire,  and  agree- 
able to  the  general  fyAem  9f  politics  (whioh^ 
after  the  preceding  obfervations^  I  never  caa 
aiTent  to),  it  mufl  not -be  forgotten  that  the  lois 
of  this  influence  to  France  was  (be  efFeA  of  her 
Qwp  cboice*  It  was  not  when  the  King  of  Pruf* 
iia  rofe  to  bis  a  formidable  rival  of  the  greatnefs 
pf  Aufiria;  but  from  the  moment  when  the 
f'irench  mipifiry  formed  ^  ni^w  aUiance  with  the 
Emperor,  th^t  the  connexion  between  France 
^an4  the  princess  of  Qermany  was  diifolved  (m 
^rver.  The  treaty  of  1 756  has  been  often  repce? 
Rented,  evpn  by  enlightened  Aatefmen  before  the 
revolution,  and  by  a  multitude  of  very  violent, 
and  often  very  ignprant  writers  fince  that  pe« 
r^od,  as  the  firii  pauie  of  the  weaknefs  and  de«- 
csy  of  the  French  monai:chy  *.  All  that  we  can 
fay  of  (he  judgipents  of  tbofe  Uatefinen,  and  of 
the  declamations  of  thefe  authors,  is,  that  their 
ide93  are  highly  exaggerated.  Although  true 
policy  may  have  much  to  urge  againft  the  treaty 
of  1756,  gnd  ilill  more  perhaps  againft  the  time 

.      ♦  VidcNotcB. 
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lit  which  it  was  concluded ;  it  is,  ncverthcleft, 
falfe  (being  in  evident  contradiiaion  to  hiftory) 
that  thi*  treaty  wis  a  poiitive  evil  for  Prance.  A 
great  pjirt'of  the  bad  confequences  attributed  to 
it,  muft  be  dednced  from  very  difFerent  (barcesi 
andthc^  who  blajfne  the  meafare,  £bem  qaite  to 
hare  forgotten  the  great  advantages  France  de- 
rived from  it  Howevet  that  may  be,  the  treatjr 
of  1756  was  a  jformal  renunciation  on  tha  part  of 
the  French  miniftry  of  the  office  of  umpire  ia 
the  afFaird  of  Germany ;  the  name  at  leafl:  of 
which  it  had  till  theti  endeavoured  to  fupport. 
France  could  not  poiRbly  be  at  the  fame  time 
the  confederate  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  ally  of 
the  Empire  againfi  an  abufe  of  power  on  (he 
part  of  the  Emperor.  If,  determined  by  motives 
o£  political  prudence,  France  chofe  to  prefer 
the  certaih  advantaged  of  an  alliance  with  Au(^ 
tria  to  the  doubtful  benefit  of  a  proteding  in* 
^uence  in  the  Empire,  ihe  furely  ha3  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  lofs  of  it.  It  was  her  own 
determination,  her  own  policy,  the  immediate 
confequence.of.a  change  in  her  own  fyflem, 
and  not  the  elevation  of  Pruflia,  or  certainly  not 
that  alone,  which  deprived  France  of  the  part 
ihe  once  had  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germaiiy. 

4th.    That    *'  the  Protestant  leaguj:  m 

hnger  retains^  as  Juch,  even  the^tiame  witch  de-^ 
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mtid  a  tomnumity  of  rights  mid  mtfrefisi  an4 
having  affwmd  thai  of  the  power  vfhofe  if^uenc^ 
Jkfptanted  France^  it  is  now  only  itmvn  hy  the 
ikk  of  the  Prussian  farty/^  Here  the  AutbcNT 
eficknfly  Uys  down,  as  the  eonfequeiKO  of  a 
fiogle  event,  what  U  in  fa6t  the  refult  of  soiucb 
gIDeater  and  more  general  changes^  The  Proteft* 
idit  party  has  certainly  «ot  fuiSered.  in  the  \^^ 
W  its  rights  and  libertiess  or  loft  any  of  itf 
weight  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Empire  iinet 
pjTuflia  has  been  its  patron.  The  dtminu,tion  of 
its  natural  weight  by  the  aggrandieement  of 
that  power,  would  be  a  very  extraordinary  and 
incomprehenlible  phenomenon.  So  lar  as  there 
fiill  e2^ifts  in  Germany  a  diftindl  Proteftant  in^ 
tereft,  that  intereft  mufi  necefiarily  find  itfelf 
more  fecure  under  the  proted^ion  of  a  pow^rfiil 
Ptoteftant  ilate,  intimately  conneded  with  if> 
than  under  that  of  a  foreign  power,  only  occa* 
fionally  a^ive  in  its  behalf;  a  power,  whicb^ 
while  defending  this  Proteftant  party,  was  a^rnl; 
ia  open  contradid^ioq  to  its  own  princif^es  of 
internal  policy;  a  power,  whofe  fopport  often 
fecretly  difgufled  the  moft  determined  ene- 
mies of  the  Imperial  oourt :  as  no  one  could 
help  obierving,  that  it  perlccuted  with  fire  and 
fword  at  home  the  religion  it  protedled  in  Ger- 
many. The  advantage  of  the  Protcflant  flutes, 
5  of 
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of  exchanging  the  ibppoft  of  fuch  a  power  for 
that  of  Fruffia^  was  furely  undeniablcr 

But  it  was  not  without  reaibn  that  I  expreflodt 
myfelf  doubtfully  as  to  the  exigence  of  a  dt£- 
tin<ft  Protcfiant  intereft  in  Germany.  If  it 
ihouid  be  aifeited  that  the  Proteflant  party 
fcarccly  contthues  to  exift  even  in  name,  the  aC- 
iertion  would  be  at  Tariatice  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  pre&nt  times,  with  the  actual  fituation  oC 
tile  Empire  and  its  prefent  conftitution.  But  it 
16  certain,  that  much,  very  much,  perhaps  the 
greater  part  of  what  formerly  eharadlerized  ite 
exigence,  has  been  loft  in  tise  revolutions  of  £>• 
ciety.  It  is  the^jiirit  of  the  times  alone  whidk 
has  brought  about  thefe  changes,  and  pot  the 
elevation  of  Pruffia,  which  would  rather  have 
had  a  contrary  tendency.  The  differenees  of 
religion  have  id&  the  importance  which  mm 
formerly  attached- to  them':  the  deep  fiiades  they 
caft  upon  the  face  of  foctety,  a  oentury  iigo,  afe 
now  foftencd  down*  Opinions,  and  articles'  of 
faith,  which  in  former  times  have  armed  one&alf 
of  Europe  againft  the  other,  are  now  looked 
upon  with  eoldnel^  and  iadi^reDee:  the 
ilighteft  |)bKtieal  connexion  biadi  Qsen  aoi 
jftates  more  firmly  now  than  all  the  profeflloM 
of  religion*  in  the  world;  and  without  txAato^ 
here  into  ao^'  coi^parifoa  of  the  inesits  o£  what 
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ilbW  interefis  us,  and  of  the  dbje<5l8  tl^at  £oT^ 
i&erly  ufed  to  agitate  miinkipd,  $ind  occ^iioQ  tbc^ 
inoft  important  events ;  it  is  a  truth  eftablilhed 
by  hiAory>  that  th&  maonets,  intefdts^  polij^y 
fadioiiSy  and  enthuliafm^  the  mfdpm^  agd  foUy 
of  the  preient>  are  net  thofe  of  fora^r  tta^es^ 

i  think  I  have  provedtbat  the  cpnifq^enpe&.of 
the  aggrandizetoeot  pf  Pruffia^  ?wyjji  refpedl  to 
iho  internal  relations  of  Girrnany^  znd  lio/e  which 
formerly  exijled  .between  France  and  the  Empire^ 
are  either  not  fach  as  the  Author  deicribes  them, 
m  ought  tertainly  not  Xa  be  confid^ed  fo  un* 
favourable  as  he  appears  to  think  them.    I  coa?. 
ceive  .the  cOnfiitution  eftablifhed  bjr  the  treaty  of 
Wefiphalia,;  as  far  as  it  was  in  its  nature  capable 
of  it^   to  bate  derived  additional  confirmation 
and  fupport  frcnn  the  elevation  of  Pruilia ;  and 
it  now  remains  for  me  to  dcamine^  whether  the 
infltien£^df  that  event  upon  thf^^eral  l^flem 
of  Eofope^  has^  in  fad^^  been  fo  detrimental  as 
the  Author's  reprefentatipn  would  incliJae  us  id 
believe.     »  .:•*•.; 

Becaofe  Pru£Sa>  id  order  fo  itpproye^  and  af- 
terwards to  mahitain  her  Situation,  had  r^courie 
to  a  new  fyftem  of  war  and  government ;  becaqfcr 
Ibe  invented  new  ta^tics^  and  bad  recourfe  tq 
the  «rt  oi  accttinriiatuig  treafiures ;  wd  becau& 
^' ..:  .  fear 
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feat  or  jeatoufy  induoed  the  iuitoundliD^  nd* 
tions  to  adopts  on  ifaeir  patts^  the  fame  inftni*' 
ments  of  power ;  ther€^i;e^  it  is  faid^tei  Praffia# 
l^y  her  j^rinciples  and  example/heen  the  caufe  ol 
tboie  unnatural  efforts,  and.of  idrat  total  enearvan 
tion  c^  all  the  European  flates  which  has  been 
the  coniequence  thereof..  To.  maintein  gnoat 
armies^  and  to  fill. their  coffers,  iheyr opptoflSsd 
their  fubjefts  ib  much  by  levies  of  men  and 
money,  excited  fiich  unirefial  diibontent,  and 
firained  all  the  fpnngs  of  power  fo  iminoderately 
as  to  occaiion  the  general  difordcr.  which  epfued, 
and  ^^  of  which  /he  war  agah^jhe  rivcJuiiicjn  was, 
wdy  the  kft  reJuU:' 

.  Whether  this  ffatement  of  the  cafe  id.  really 
true;  whether  the  general  efforts  were  ib  over* 
ftrained ;  the  Ofipreffion  fo  intolerable ;  the  de^ 
bility  fo  ^eat  and  univerfal  i  /and  whether  the 
revolution,  with  the,  war  excited  ^ainff  it,  waa 
really  the  confequence  thereof,  will  be  examined 
in  another  place.  The  queffion  here,  is  only, 
whether,  and  how.  far  all  thefe  effects,  if  they 
do  exiff,  and  fo  far  as  they  are  fiippofed  to 
exift,  have  been  occafioned  by  the  elevation.  Q^ 
Pmffia. 

It  is  evident  that  Pruffia,  with  a  territory  com- 
paiativdii^  finall,  and  inteifedled  on  all  4tdf$i. 

could 
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Mutd  neter  luTe  riien  to  a  ^ate  af  the  higheft 
lank)  and  been  able  to  muiitam  her&lf  therei 
vithout  new  and  extraoiibafy  tefoutccs.  Wtie^ 
tiler  the  fyfiem  of  amaffiog  treafure^  and  that  of 
mSitary  conicriptioa,  are  die  befi,  according  to 
gsocKzl  ipectilative  Hcm,  isa  queftion  I  have  jmn 
thmg  to  do  with.  Theiitiiationy  the  ^aiits^  and 
file  objedis  of  Pftsfia  confidered^  ttey  were  wifip 
and  v&falfer  her*  Foot  Prufii  they  laid  ibc 
feundationB  of  a  power  which  ille.Gould  otherwiiib 
never  have  attained ;  of  a  greatiiefi,  not  merely 
dazzling  and  tranfitory,  but  folid  anddaraUet 
and^  what  is  more^  the  e^^ample  of  Truffia  has 
proved,  that  a  truly  good  adminiftration,  that  a 
high  degree  of  indufiry  and  wealth,  that  the 
prbfperity  of  the  itate,  and  the  happiness  of  indi^ 
▼iduals,  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  Aich 
foundations  o£  power^  Fruiiia  has  really  united 
them,  all :  a  fa&'wjiich  moil  put  every  .thooty  to 
fiknce.  At  the  bveaking  out  of  the  ^ench  re^ 
Solution  (for  that  is  fliU  the  petuod  to  wbidi  all 
ourconfideraiioQS  are  at  prefent  direfled)  there 
exiiled  no  ftate  in  Europe,  at  once  fo  powerftd 
and  {o  happy  as  that  of  Pruilia )  governed  with 
£>  much  energy  9nd  wifdom;  fO  prepared  for 
every  foreign  undertaking,  and  fo  fafe  fiomall 
internal  commotion ;  fo  capable  of  the  greateft 
eJcertions,  and  fo  guarded  againilt  aSt  di&rga* 
Bization.  If  it  be  true  that  frujj^k  points  out  tq 
:.      -  aU 
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wM  ^nrap6  the  way  to  ruin,  if  muft  at  leaft  k^ 
conftfled>  that  k  took  great  cai:e  not  to  be  it£elf 
thd  firfl  to  proceed  upon  it. 

This  Hiin  did  not,  however,  originate  in  im- 
prudent and  untimely  imitations  of  the  Prufliaii 
{j&tm  of  adminiftralion.    Such  an  aifertion  is 
usHB&digLtely  refuted  by  hiflory.     The  lirft  and 
principal  part  of  that  fyflem,  the  amajitig  of  trea^ 
fwre^  was  not  imitated  by  any  one  power  of  the 
firft  rank,— was  not  eten  attempted.  And  though 
oertain  forms  of  military  eonfcription,  and  parti^ 
cular  principles  of  ta<Slics,  may  in  fome  in  fiances 
harvo  found  imitators^  it  Is  neverthelefs  an  unde- 
niable fad,  that  every  thing  which  eiTenlially 
cfaaradlerizes  thefe  methods,  has  remained  exclu>- 
fiycly  peculiar  to  Pruifia.    The  flrength  of  the 
Prinfiian  af  niy  was  in  due  proportion  to  the  rank, 
and  influence  univerfally  conceded  to  that  ftatc 
iince  the  ieven  years  war ;  nor  did  it  give  occaiion 
to  any  urrnatotad  di!brts  even  ateong  its  itt[nic- 
diate  neighf>ours,  niuch  kis  in  coutitr les  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  it. 

If  it  be  really  (rae,.  thdt  many  governments  int 
the  eigMecMlh  cenf ury  exceeded  their  iirength  in 
the  efforts  they  lAade,  the  caufe  of  this  evil  muft 
be  lookeJ  Un  m  more  tiarly  and  lefs  rdmarkablo 
r^Alolions*    The  origin  of  fh«  sxitenliTe  mili- 
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tdfy  fyftem,  and,  of  courfe,  of  all  the  canfe* 
(Jaences  rcfulting  from  it,  is  to  be  found  in 
France.  The  mighty  armies,  the  brilliant  admn 
niftration,  the  fplendid  entcrprifes,  the  refources, 
at)d  the  fyflera  of  finance  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
models  fof  all  the  ftates  of  Europe.  At  the  time 
of  the  elevation  of  Pruffia,  the  fyflem  founded  by 
Irouis  XlV.  had  arrived  at  maturity ;  the  great 
outlines  were  laid  down  which  every  nation  was 
obliged  to  fill,  in  order  to  maintain  its  import- 
ance in  the  general  fyftem.  It  is  the  moft  re- 
markable circumftance  in  the  fate  of  PrufRa,  that 
ibe  was  exalted  by  the  fiiperior  genius  of  one  man> 
to  a  fittiation  which  feemed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally denied  to  her.  As  loon  as  ftie  had  attained 
this  place,  there  no.longer  remained  any  choice 
with  refpe6l  to  her  future  condud!  ;  (he  was  com- 
pelled to  find  the  means  of  maintaining  it  in  a 
lafling  and  honourable  manner. 

But  if  we  take  a  more  comprebenfive  view  of 
this  fubjedV,  we  fhall  find  ourfelves  much  in- 
clined to  acquit  even  Louis  XIV.  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  reproaches  which  the  fhortfightcd- 
nefs  of  the  prefent  age  has  fo  abundantly  heaped 
upon  him.  It  was  not  Louis  XIV.  but  the  natu- 
ral courfe  of  things^  that  produced  thofe  great 
armies— that  enlarged  fyftem  of  adminiftration — , 
thofe  cxtenfive  political  placsi    They  were  ne- 
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cfeflary  coniequences  of  the  progrcfs  of  civil  fS^ 
Ciety.  In  projJortion  to  the  advancement  of  ci- 
tlli^ation,  of  indtifiry  and  riches  among  nations, 
thfe  meafure  of  thiiir  wants,  their  defires,  their 
expenfes,  their  domfeflic  and  public  fcxiftcnce,  is 
incteaicd ;  the  (flhere  of  their  aftivlty,  their  prd- 
ptnfity  fo  extend  their  limits,  the  aitibition  and 
the  power  of  their  governments,  dre  enlarged.  A 
rich  individual  has  more  fervants,  mote  houfes, 
more  horics,  more  plans,  and  tnore  CapriceS  than 
a  poor  one :  a  rich  and  cultivated  people  have? 
more  public  inftitutions,  more  minifters  of  ftate, 
more  foldiers,  more  luxury,  and  a  greater  fpirit 
of  enterprife,  than  one  which  is  poor  and  und- 
vilized.  This  is  all  in  the  natural  ordfer  of  thingSi 
There  may,  no  doubt,  exift  in  the  tqoft  opulent 
nation,  a  dangerous  difproportion  between  the 
means  and  the  will ;  between  the  flr^ngth  and 
the  defires  of  fuch  a  people;  and,  e^ecialljr^ 
the  militdry  force^  that  great  inftrument  of  influ- 
ence and  dominion,  may  be  out  of  all  prdpof^ 
tion  to  its  foundation — ^the  population  and  reve- 
nues of  the  country.  But,  whatever  particular 
inilances  may  be  adduced  of  the  ttanfgreflion  of 
thefe  rules  of  proportion,  and  of  the  errors  of 
fome  governments  ;  there,  was,  ori  the  vvholei^^i^ 
fuch  difproportion  to  be  feen  in  general  at  the' 
commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  military 
force  had  advanced  in  a  degree>  and  to  a  fiate, 
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cotncidiBg  wifh  the  progrefe  of  focicty.  The  focf* 
den  aggrandizement,  the  influence,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  tlie  kingdom  of  PrufTia,  did  not  piifh 
them  beyond  thetrjufland  natural  limitSr  Jo 
all  human  probability,  the  armies  of  the  rcmaia- 
ing  nations  would  hare  been  no  fmaller,  their 
fyflems  of  finance  no  lets  complicated,  tb€  rela- 
tions between  their  efforts  and  their  Itrength  do 
other  than  they  adlually  were,  had  this  new  me- 
teor never  riCen  in  the  political  firmament  oC 
Europe- 

The  elevation  of  Pruffia  has  therefore,  in  no 
refpe<9^,  been  produftive  of  pernicious  conf©- 
quences.  It  has  in  no  (hape  tended  to  fubvert 
the  fyftem  eflaWiflied  by  the  treaty  of  Wcftpha- 
lia.  As  to  the  firfl;  fundamental  objieft  of  this 
treaty,  the  internal  conttitittion  of  the  Empire,  fo 
far  has  it  been  from  deflroying  it,  that  it  has,  om 
tlie  contrary,  more  than  ever  confirmed  and  fe^ 
cured  it.  With  regard  to  the  next  principal  ob- 
je£i  which  it  had  in  view,  the  relations  betweea 
France  and  Germany ;  it  has  occaiioned  no  other 
changes  in  thcfc,  than  fuch  as  were  generally  bc^ 
neficial,  and  not  cflTentially  prejudicial  to  France ; 
fuch  a«  France  herfclf  delired,  and  contributed  ta 
efFe<5t  by  her  own  political  roeafures.  It  is  equally 
untrue,  that  Prulfia  has  diflurbed  the  general  h^ 
lance  of  Europe  t  fhe  has^  only  kept  pace  witb 
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the  contiQual  progrefs  made  by  other  nations, 
without  forcibly  or  unnaturally  haflening  it; 
Ihe  has  only  displayed  io  a  peculiar  degree,  (he 
art  of  making  this  progrefs  with  njore  regularity, 
more  order,  and  more  firmneft  than  others,  per- 
haps than  any  others  engaged  in  the  fame  career. 

If  after  all  this  we  confidcr,  that  Pruffia,  from 
the  moment  when  Ihe  was  firmly  eflablilhed,  be- 
came a  bulwark  to  all  the  weft  of  Europe,  againft 
the  attempts  of  Ruflia,  and  a  neceflary  counter- 
balance to  that  empire,  after  its  ijjtcrvention  in 
the  general  affairs  of  Europe  ;  that  a  power  To 
h^Sippily  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  reft,  and  in 
the  micjft  of  their  principal,  connexions,  pre- 
fented  a  <::onftant  barrier  to  every  violent  ufurpa-^ 
tion  ;  that  if  the  {afety  of  France  could  require 
any  additionjal  fupport,  it  received  a  new  one 
from  the  elevation  of  Pruffia  5  that  the  powers 
of  Europe,  if  duly  feiiftble  of  their  true  and 
common  interefls,  muft  have  found  it  neceflary 
tp  create  fuch  a  flate,  if  fate  or  genius  had  not  an- 
ticipated them ;  if  we  further  confider  what  extcn- 
five  benefit  h?s  been  produced  during  half  a  cen» 
tury,  by  the  influence  of  a  nation  governed 
with  fo  much  energy  and  wifdom,  with  refpe<St  to 
the  general  cultivation  of  mankind,  induftry, 
literature^  the  art  of  government,  and  every  thing 
exalted  and  valuable  aioong  men ;  and  what  ufe- 
D  3  ful 
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ful  leflbns,  what  glorious  examples,  it  has  aflbrde4  ] 
to  its  cotemporarieS;  and  to  pofterity : — it  will 
not  be  cafy  to  conceive  how  the  elevation  of 
Pruffia  can  ever  be  ranked  ampng  the  immediate, 
or  even  collateral  caufes  of  the  decay  and  difbr- 
ganization  of  Europe. 

The  third  great  event,  which,  according  to  the 
Author,  invaded  the  fyftem  eftablifhed  by  the 
treaty  of  Weflphalia,  and  at  length  totally  fub- 
Verted  it,  was  the  prodigious  increafe  of  the  com- 
mercial and  colonial  fyfleai  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

This  event  (if  that  may  properly  be  called  an 
ipvent,  which  is  ip  reality  no  more  than  a  gradual 
and  ftill  progreffiveexpanfion  of  human  a<Elivity) 
has  affc^ed  the  interefts  of  fociety,  more  than 
any  other  which  has  tak€!n  place  in  the  political 
world  fince  the  treaty «f  \Veftphalia.  It  haa 
opened  an  immenle  field  to  the  induftry,  the  arts, 
the  ideas,  the  enjoyments,  and  the  pailions  of 
mankind:  it  has  multiplied  the  infiruments  of 
power,  the  combinations  of  politic?,  and  the  ob- 
je(5ls  of  defire ;  and  by  adding  to  the  charm  and 
fplendour  of  dominion,  it  has  been  the  caufe  of 
jealoufies,  diffenfions,  and,  doubtlefs,  of  wars. 
Jt  has  even  been  the  groundwork  in  the  interior 
of  llate^,  of  a  great  revolution  in  all  the  relations 

of 
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of  focicty.    The  only  qoeftlon  is,  whether,  con- 
lidering  all  this  in  the  moft  comprchenfive  point  ' 
of  view,  it  will  appear  to  be  an  evil.;  and  parti- 
cularly, whether  the  maintenance  of  a  political 
balance  in  JEurope  is  abfolutely  incompatible  with 
all  thefe  changes ;  whether  the  cxifting  political 
confiitution  muft  neceflarily  have  been  fubverted  • 
by  the  incrcafed  commercial  and  colonial  fyftem  ; 
whether  it  really  was  fo,  and  whether  the  exten- 
iion  of  European  commerce,  and  the  multipHca* 
tien  of  trans -European  connexions,  led  to  the 
decay  and  diforganization  of  all   nations,  and 
finally  paved  the  way  for  their  future  fubjec-^ 
tion^ 

I  Ihall  only  here  examine  the  general  relatiorjs 
of  this  queftion ;  the  Author  has  entered  upon  it 
witji  a  Vfew  almpft  exclijfiyely  to  England^  which 
has  given  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  at 
the  beginning  of  his  book,  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  briUjant  p^^nqer,  Ijis  favourite  theme  :-r- 
"  That  durfog  the  lafl  150  years,  England  has 
"  pppreflcd  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries, 
^*  has  threatened  their  independence,  and  en* 
"  couraged  their  mutual  diflenfions ;  and  that^ 
**  in  fa£l,  the  only  danger  which  nienaces  Eu- 
"  rope,  arifes  from  the  tyrannical  pretenfions  of 
^^  the  coipmercial  politics  of  Gre\t  Britain,'' 
He  has  ufed  this  favourable  pppqrtunity  in  \\% 
utqioft  extent.    I  intend  to  follow  a  different  me-  ' 
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<hod.— The  qucflion»  What  fagB  England  hUfaff^ 
to  been  in  the  geoeml  fyflcm  of  Europe  ?  What 
may,  or  ihould  it  continue  to  be  ?  or  (a^  it  ba« 
been  the  cqAom  to  exprcfs  it  of  Ute)  **  the  pro-i- 
blem.  How  to  render  the  eKijdence  of  the  Britiib 
empire  compatible  with  the  ipterefis  and  exiftence 
of  the  remaining  flatus  ?"  i$,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  iQoft  important  which  at  the  pre&nt  moment 
can  occupy  the  politician.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  it  appears  mofi:  advifable  to  me,  to  unite,  a^ 
much  a?  poiGble,  under  one.head,  ^\\  that  relates 
to  this  great  queilion,  which  I  ihall  end^vour 
tQ  comprife  and  arrange  in  fome  general  pointsi 
of  view,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  prefent  rela* 
tions  of  the  leading  powers.  I  propiife,  hoWf 
ever,  beforehand,  not  to  pafs  oyer  a  fingle  obfer- 
vation  of  any  confequence  made  by  the  Author  5 
nor  to  leave  unexamined  any  argument  to  h^ 
found  in  his  work. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  ei^tenfion  of  the  com- 
mercial  and  colonial  fyftcm  cannot  have  been  ^ 
tiecejfary  caufe  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  federal 
conftitution  of  Europe,  and  that  it  could  only 
have  proved  the  accidental  caufe  of  fucb  4  fub- 
verfion, by  means  of  accidental  errors  or  xmU 
fortunes^  which  might  in  any  other  circum- 
Hances  have  been  made  or  experienced*  This 
refis  upon  the  foUqwing  groimds ; 
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ift.  The  commercml  and  colpnial  f)  ftism  had 
not  difprdcrcd  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia.  This  ppiat,  after  what  ha^ 
been  fajd  in  the  preceding  pages,  will  not  re- 
quire ^n  ej^aborate  invefligation.  The  grx?ui>d- 
work  of  the  Gerrnaq  conftitution  was  hardly  in 
wy  refpedt  afFedled  by  the  extenfion  of  the  fyf-» 
tcni  of  commerce ;  neither  did  it  occ^fion  apy 
iqaportant  alteration  in  the  relations  between 
Frapce  and  Germgpy.  The  new  relations  which 
it  createdf  were  ^U  of  them  fuch  as  had  never 
beep  thpugbt  of  at  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia; 
fuch  as  were  then  neither  forefeen'nor  conjec- 
tured ;  apd  fuqh  as  in  every  refpe6l  were  beyond 
thefi)herc  of  thefyftem  of  public  law  eftablifli- 
fB4  by  thst  treaty.  Of  thefe  unavoidable  cir- 
cixraftances,  tbofe  only  can  corpplain  who  cpn- 
fider  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia  as  the  foundation 
of  4  general  federal  conftitution  ;  which  it  never 
was,  nor  ever  could  b^*  That  which  it  did 
really  ef^jtbliflj,  remained  entire  to  the  end  of 
th?  eighteenth  century  ;  but  it  was  not  in  human 
wifdom  tQ  make  recitations  for  what  did  not 
cxift  at  the  time, 

ad.  The  extenfion  of  the  commercial  and 
cplonial  fyftem  was  not  the  immediate  efFedl  of 
tjie  avarice  or  ambition  of  any  particular  Euro- 
p^n  A^te;   it  was  a  general^    neceffary,   and 
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unavoidable  refult  of  the  cxpanfion  of  the 
human  mind;  and  every  event  derived  from' 
that  fource,  muft  be^  in  fome  way^  compatible 
with  the  objecSls  of  focial  exiftence,  ^nd  of  courfe 
with  the  fti^intenance  and  fecurity  of  j^  federal 
conflitutipn  and  ^  law  of  nations. 

I  ana  here  engaged  in  the  difcuffipn  of  a 
particular  objed,  and  not  writing  a  general 
Ijiftory  of  human  nature.  But  whoever  has 
thoroughly  jnveftigated  this  fubje<SV,  >vill  readily 
allow  me,  that,  in  a  flate  of  fociety,  the 
different  branches  of  human  ailivity  are  gra- 
dually and  fucceflSvely  developed,  each  at  ilsi 
proper  period;  that  when  agriculture  and  ipa-* 
nufadlures  have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
pprfe6lion,  the  defire  of  forpign  commerce  is 
naturally  awakened;  that  although. the  obje<Sl 
of  thi^  propenlity  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated 
by  adverfe  or  favourable  circurpftances,  the 
perfevering'  activity  of  mankind  will  fooner 
or  later  accomplifti  it ;  {hat  it  will  at  length 
gain  accefs  to  diftaiit  and  unexplored  regions, 
and  fucceed  in  its  unremitted  endeavours  to 
connecSl  all  the  parts  of.  the  earth  ;  that  the  pro- 
duce of  remote  countries  becomes- a  new  fpiir  to 
induflry,  and  induflry,  fo  excited,  explores  and 
cultivates  thofe  lands ;  fo  that  the  produdlions  of 
new  regions  operate  to  increafe  the  a6tivity  and 

to 
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4p  multiply  the  commercial  relations  of  the  old  j 
that  this  gives  new  life  even  to  the  interior  of  the 
more  civilized  countries,  and  multiplies  the  ob- 
jedls  of  traffic  ;  that  induftry  produces  riches,  ancj 
riches  reproduce  iiiduflry ;  and  thus  commerce 
at  length  becomes  the  foundation  and  the  cement 
pf  the  whole  focial  ediiice,  . 

This  is  not  determined  by  the  prcfumption  or 
caprice  of  man ;  it  is  founded  on  the  eternal 
order  of  human  nature,  and  is  the  effect  of  that 
irrefiflible  impulfe,  by  which  every  great  and 
beneficial  change,  every  truly  univerfal  and  im- 
portant evjcnt  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  is  pro* 
duce.d.  To  this  principle  we  muft  refer  not 
only  the  origin  but  the  progrefs  and  extenfion  of 
pommer.ce.  Hence  too  the  important  difcovery 
of  America ;  for  we  may  confidently  aflert,  that 
it  could  not  uhimately  have  efcaped  mankind, 
had  it  not  been  accompliftied  fo  early  by  the  ad- 
venturous fpirit  of  a  few  extraordinary  and  en- 
terprifing  men*.  Hence  the  fyftem  of. com- 
merce and  colonization,  with'all  its  a6lual  and 
poffible  ramifications  and  extent.  Hence  the 
independence  of  remote  climes,  not  created  nor 
cultivated  for  us  only,  and  the  new  fources  of 
ppulence  to  which  Europe  is  invited  by  their 

*  Vide  Note  a 
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freedom  and  independence.  Hence  too  humanitjf 
will  hereafter  derive  many  invaluable  Weffings, 
will  behold  many  a  iplendid  aerp.^  if  the  free  di& 
pliy  of  this  adlive  principle  be  not  checkjed  by 
blind  authority,  and  if  human  ingenuity  do  pot 
aipire  to  be  wifcr  than  Divine  Providence, 

If  we  confider  the  lubje(St  in  this  point  of 
view,  which  to  me  appears  the  only  proper  one, 
we  fliall  not  eafily  be  perfuaded  to  attribute  the 
origin  or  the  extcnfion  of  the  fyftem  of  com- 
merce to  any  particular  law  of  any  finglc  ftate, 
or  to  any  individual,  be  it  Cromwell  or  Co^jert, 
whom  hatred  or  partiality  (hall  fix  upon.  /  Ad- 
hering to  the  plan  which  I  have  prop</fed  to 
myfelf,  it  will  be  the  province  of  a  fubfequent 
chapter  to  prove,  and  I  hope  there  to  prove 
moft  fatisfadlorily,  that  the  Englifh  Navigation 
Aft  is  neither  the  only  nor  the  principal  caufe  of 
the  commercial  greatnefs  of  England ;  that  this 
celebrated  law  is  not  rightly  underftood,  when 
fuppofed  to  be  creative,  fince  its  nature  is,  in  facSl, 
reftri6live;  that  it  is  in  no  wife  unjuft^  tyran- 
nical, or  hoftile  towards  other  nations ;/  and 
that,  when  judged  according  to  the  true  principles 
of  commercial  right  and  policy,  it  is  nothing  like 
*'  the  foundation  of  a  continued  confpiracy,  and 
^an  eternal  warfare  againft  the  induflry  of  all  other 

countries/* 
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countries/'    I  will  return  at  prefent  to  my  genS-s 
ral  reafoning. 

If  it  be  trac  that  the  fyftem  of  commerce  and 
colonization  was  one  of  the  fruits  deftined  to 
grow  and  ripen  in  the  foil  of  fociety,  the  roots* 
of  this  lyfiem  muft  be  fomchow  connedled 
with  thofc  of  the  whole  focial  conflitution. 
The  natural  propenfities  of  man,  particularly 
thoic  of  which  the  general  and  conftant  influ- 
ence determines  the  fate  of  fociety,  are  fcldom 
found  in  contradiftion  to  each  other.  That 
there  fhould  be  any  great  fpring  of  human  ac- 
tion in  its  nature  inimical  to  fociety  ;  tending  to 
involve  nations  in  endlefs  hoftility ;  to  fubvert 
the  law  of  nations,  and  even  render  its  exift- 
ence  impoffible  ^  and  finally  to  bring  about  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  empires;  would  be  ex- 
tremely unnatural,  and  is  therefore  very  much 
to  be  doubted.  The  fyftem  of  commerce,  with, 
all  its  errors,  could  not  produce  fuch  cffe&s, 
and  in  fad  never  has :  that  in  fome  infiances  it 
has  been  the  caufe  of  wars,  is  certain  ;  but  what 
has  not  been  the  caufe  of  war  ?  That  it  has 
fometimes  created  difeord  in  the  federal  confti- 
fution  of  Europe,  will  not  be  denied ;  but  can 
fuch  a  conftitution  be  cxpeded  to  exift  without 
occaiional  difturbances  ?  Upon  the  whole,-  the 
fyftem  of  commerce^  with  all  its  confequences, 
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tlxc  pre-eminent  riches  of  fome  countries,  ihtii 
naval  power,  their  foreign  pofleffions,  and  their 
rew  influence  (difproportioned  to  the  extent 
of  their  European  territory )>•  had  adapted 
ilfelf  exceedingly  well  (o  the  former  focial  rela* 
tions  of  Europe;  and  if  cxtratordinary  and  un- 
cxpeifted  convulfions  had  not,  from  the  year 
1789,  fhaken  the  whole  edifice  to  its  foundations, 
and  loofened  every  part  of  it,  the  quefiion^ 
Does  there  ftill  exift  a  law  of  nations  ?  would  pro- 
bably, at  this  time,  have  been  abfurd,  not  with- 
Handing  all  the  changes  occafioned  or  haftened 
by  that  iyftem.  This  will,  I  hope,  appear  more 
plainly  from  the  obfervations  that  will  follow  inr 
the  next  Part  of  the  work,  in  which  the  fituation 
of  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  will  be  more  particularly  difcuflcd. 

3dly.  The  influence  of  the  commercial  and 
colonial  fyftem  was  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar countries;  all  of  them  were  more  or  lefe 
engaged  in  it.  - 

The  European  eflablifhments  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  which  neceffarily  promoted  the 
extenfion  of  commerce  and  induflry,  were  very 
far  from  being  a  monopply  in  the  hands  of  the 
nations  immediately  interefted  in  them.  They 
were  a  general  advantage,  of  which,  by  degrees, 
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every  country  in  Europe  received  its  fliarA 
Thoie  which;  by  their  fituation  and  habits,  were 
devoted  to  navigation,  were  the  firft  to  enjoy 
thefe  advantages ;  but  however  deiirous  they 
might  have  been  of  preferving  them  exclufively, 
tht  natural  courie  of  things  prefented  infur- 
mountable  obilacles  to  the  accompliihment  of 
fuch  wifbes.  The  vent  of  their  produce 
awakened  on  every  fide,  and  in  the  moft  inland'^ 
parts  of  the  continent,  the  lame  adlivity,  the 
iame  deiires,  and  the  fame  arts  as  thofe  which 
Emulated,  infpired,  and  aiiifted  the  maritime 
fiates  in  their  undertakings.  Thefe  nations  were 
even  ibmetimes,  as  in  the  examples  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  only  the  channel,  between  whole 
uncultivated  and  unfruitful  banks  the  enlivening 
Hream  of  induflry  and  riches  flowed  to  happier 
regions.  The  condition  of  fociety  was  in 
every  tefpc^ft  advanced  and  refined.  With  the 
wealth  and  improvement  of  individuals,  the 
tarn  of.  thofe  means  and  refources  which  confii- 
tutc  the  ftrength  of  nations,  was  increafed.  All 
countries  were  benefited ;'  but  all  nearly  in  the 
lame  proportion.  The  whole  became  more  rich, 
more  powerful,  and  more  civilized;  but  the 
proportions  between  the  component  parts  re- 
mained the  fame. 

Ido 
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1  do  toot  mean  tb  affeil,  that  fhrs  parfki{)4lJofl 
of  advantaged  arifing  froni  the  fyfteta  of  c6tn^ 
inerc6  and  colonization,  amountcct- 16  afn  aMbw 
lute  equality  atoong  all  the  parties  c6ii6efn^<J. 
"The  progrdft  mart  naturally  hav^  been  gredtc* 
and  more  rapid  in  fhofe  countries  M^httt  1fh6  !*# 
feeds  of  indaftty,  commerce,  and  riches  found 
a  foil  prepared  to  ttce^t  them;  or;-  #here d  far^ 
totrfablc  fit uatioi^,  the  dHpbiitibris  arid  capacities 
of  the  inhabitants?,  of  the  pecuKirities  of  theit 
dvil  and  political  conftitutioft,  pr<5mated  fheif 
gfovcth  in  a  itiofe  remafkabte  degree.    The  con-* 
fequeftces  of  the  general  change  w'cre  cettaifily 
more  perceptible  in  Prance  than  in  Gerrtiah}'',  tnf 
JEngland  and  Holland,  than  in  Ruffia  or  Pbfaiid  j 
and  the  effe6is  produced  on  the  proporfi6frs  of 
their    national    flrcngfh,    n^uft    have  operaWd 
more  rapidly  "and  irtimediately  id  the  ifcrmet  fbafi 
the  latter.  That  thefei  iriequaliiies  fRbbld  diffiir'b 
the  general  balance,  is  an  effe6l  which  fhe  lyfletiSf 
of  commerce  only  has  in  cottimbh  with  every  ofhei? 
raufe  of  focial  improvement.     No  federal  (5^tH  ' 
fiitutiori  on  earth  can  pteferve  tlife  fiatcs  \fhfje& 
conhpofe  if  during  centuries  exa61y  in  fheif  brigi-» 
ftal  relative  litualioris.     No  federal  conftitofrdi^ 
can  enfure  an  unaltered  continuance  of  the  prS* 
cife  mafs  of  refpe61ive  flrcngth  which  was  tb# 
groundwork  of  its  formation,  or  even  the  pre- 
fcrvation  of  the  fame  proportions  in  the  exten- 
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fion  of  that  mafi.  Even  if  the  fyilem  of  com- 
merce  had  oever  cxiiled^  tbe  varieties  ^f  na- 
tional charader  and  induflry,  the  different  con* 
fiitutions  of  the  fiates  of  Europe,  and  many  ac- 
cidental circosifiances^  would  have  created  a  di- 
verfity  ia  their  Several  attainments ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  machine  of  government,  which  always 
A>llows  the  progrefs  of  individuals^  would  hav^ 
been  moiie  or  lefi  complete  in  each^  .Foi:eigi:\ 
trade  was  only  one  of  the  many  and  varioua  fprings^ 
which  fet  this  great  machine  in  motion.  If  com- 
merce, with  all  its  attendant  benefits^  had  remain- 
ed the  exclufive  property  of  a  few  flates ;  and  had 
thefe  favoured  nations  alone  attained  to  a  high^t 
degcee  of  ciYiH^atioA  and  wealth,  and  acquired 
despotic  influenoe  in  the  fate  of  Europe,  while 
p&ifs  countries  continued  in  barbarifmr  poverty, 
^nd  relative  weakneis;  it  would  then,  perhaps, 
have  been  allowable  to  (ay,  that  ^he  colonial 
fyihim  had  fubverted  the  federal  confiitution  of 
Europe*  But  iince  the  cafe  is  otherwife;  ilnce, 
in  theextenfivefoeneof  a^ivity,.  ind^i^rys  apd 
opplenoe,  which  the  progrefs  of  commerce  has 
diiplayed^  no  flate  whatever  has  remained  an 
idle  XpeiStator;  fince  all  have  taken  a  lively 
part  19  it,  and  all  have  been  in  a  great, 
though,  perhaps,  not  altogether  equal  meafure, 
gainers  by  it ;  it  is  not  poffible  that  this  fyflem 
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ihoold  have  been  a  caule  of  the  general  decay, 
or  total  diifolution  of  the  federative  confiila- 
tion. 

4tbly.  Even  the  foperior  advantage  accruing 
from  the  imnudiafe  poiTeflion  of  commerce  and 
colonies,  was  divided  among  feveral  nations, 
and  therefore  cftabliihed  in  the  general  balance 
of  Eorope,  a  nevtr  and  diftin<5t  balance  of  the 
maritinie  and  commercial  dates. 

-  Nations  enabled  to  found  colonies^  and  mo- 
nopolize their  commerce;  /to  carry  on  an  ex- 
tenfive  navigation,  and  to  fupply  the  neigh- 
bouring flatcs  with  the  productions  of  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  the  earthy  muft  have  derived  a 
more  dire<5V,  and*  of  courfe  a  greater  benefit 
from  the  fyftem  of  commerce  and  colonization, 
under  circumftances  other  wife  equal,  than  thofc 
excluded  by  the  nature  of  their  fitdation  from 
fuch  undertakings.  The  fate  of  '^Spatn  and 
Portugal  fufficiently  evinc^  that  this  rule  is  not 
without  exceptions;  for  they  poflefled  Uje 
fineft  colonies  in  the  world,  and  yet  fell  into  a 
ftate  of  poverty  and  decay  unknown  to  any 
other  continental  jpower ;  which  fliows,  that  the 
advantages  of  commerce  and  colonization  arc 
.only  conditional,  depending  on  the  induftry, 
morals,  legiflatiop,  and  polity  of  the  mother- 
country. 
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toubtiy*  Btst  where  it  is  eftabli&ed  udder  a 
wboldlbme  govemmeat^  and  foyported  by  the 
native  idduftry>  the  chara6ter^  and  civil  con^ 
iiitution  of  the  country ;  the  (y&eta  of  coinmerce 
is  foon  produdive  of  firiking  advantages.  Had 
all  thefe  favourable  circumftances  been  united 
in  a  Angle  nation^  it  would  neceflarily  have 
attained  an  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  danger- 
ous pre*cminence  J  but  they  were  fortunately 
polTeflcd  by  feveral  at  once,  and  particularly  by 
three,  France>  England,  and  Holland. 

It  is  a  circumftance  fomewhal  exttaordihary^ 
that  a  French  writer  Ihould  fpoak  of  the  fyilem 
of  cominerce  and  colonization  in  tetm$  as  if  it 
had  only  benefited  other  nations,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  France ;  as  if  England  alone  had  derived 
advantages  from  it,  to  the  detriment  of  the  reft 
of  Europe ;  and  as  if  his  own  country  had  not 
been  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  the  acquiiition  - 
of  all  thofe  advantages.  If  the  poiielfioa  of 
/tglonies,  and  the  habits  of  commerce,  have  dif- 
turbed  the  jgeneral  balance  of  Europe,  it  can- 
not have  done  this-  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to 
France,  who  had  a  principal  ihare  in  that  com« 
merce;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  her  advan- 
tage, and  unfavourably  for  the  remaining  .  ftates 
of  the  continent.  .  I  will  fay  nothing' here  of  the 
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trade  to  the  leraDt^  always  fo  brgea  &urce  tfin-^ 
duftry  and  fiches  to  France ;  bat  Frame  ruled  id 
the  Eaft  IrAliea  tUI  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
cfPiuryt  4nd  eren  rctaioed^  when  that  domu 
rtiOB   had    ee^fed^    fome  valuable  pofleffipns 
there  (  France    poiTcfled  the  fineft  and  moft 
fertUe  province^  on  the  continent  of  AoieHca  i 
France  is,  even  at  this  day,  io  the  poifeffion  of 
the  beft  of  all  the  inlands  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
whichi  inlheye^c  1789,  was  equ^l  Iq  vatu^  to 
the  reft  of  the  AntUles  taken  together.    It  is 
indeed  true^   that  the  advantage  derived  from 
thefe  ^eat  ppfteHions,  was  not  silws^%  equal  to 
their  imporldnce,  And  th^t  falie  princq^l^s  an4 
errors  of  ^dminiftr^tion,  i^  w<;H  as  ^nibrtupnt? 
wars>  cQolider^bljf  dinsiniibed.  their  valw.    But 
Fcancje,  nevertbejefs,  1o|jj  remained  the^  firit 
and  always  continued  tp  be  the  ii^ond  commer- 
cial and  maritime  ftMe  in  Europe :  thgre  w^  po 
fea  unfrequented  by  her  vefTcW  j  no  cpaft  unoQ-  ' 
cupied  by  her  factories  ai>d  eft^liibments.;  }^ 
branch  of  any  coniequenoe  in  tlpq  wholq^isip 
of  commerce,  in  which  ibe  did  not  vie  with  th^ 
other  maritime^  nations,    ^er  navy  w;^  fonif- 
times  reduced  tp  a  comparative  inlignifi<;jM3Cjr ; 
but  it  always  r^overed  itfelf  again  1  and  oGly^ 
ten  years  before  th^  revolutipPs  had  arrived  4t 
fqch  a^  pitch  of  greatn^is  as  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  that  of  EnglandL    Het  commerce  with  all 
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|>aftd  0^  tb«  world  was  fo  iloQriiliing,  And  (be 
profitdDF  it  fo  gHeat,  tiiat  t^e  quantity  of  %ecie 
In  <JYeulatmti  getierally  eicce^ded  the  wants  of 
thecounttyi  and  St.  DocaingoatoDe^  upon  tha 
refpe<f^ble  authority  of  Mn  Necfcar,  did  not 
add  lefs  than  feventy  millions  per  annum  to  tho 
balance  in  bullion.  Surely  a  _nian  has  no  juft 
ground  of  complaint  agafhfl:  the  fyftetn  of  com- 
merce and  colonization,  who  belongs  to  a  tratioti 
deriving  focb  extraordinary  adrantages  from  it* 

It  is  not  bere  worth  while  to  inqtiire  whether 
the  ignorance  or  the  avarice  of  individuals  in 
other  countries  may  have  made  them  look  with 
an  evil  eye  on  thi^ate  of  things  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  enlightened  peribn  in  Eorc^ 
could  have  envied  France  the  advantage^i  fli« 
enjO)'«d.  That  the  commerce  of  the  worid 
Aould  be  divided  between  three,  nearly  equally 
favoured  nations,  was  the  moft  fortunate  cir- 
cumilance  the  others  could  have  deiired:  it 
enfiired  to  them  an  extenfive  competition;  it 
oocalioned  variety  and  ax^ivity  in  the  rdations 
ofeommeroe;  it  provided,  in  the  moft  natutafl 
maimer,  agamft  that  abuie  of  power^  wbioh 
might  have  tjeen  favoured  by  the  undivided  fway 
tif  a  iiogle  nation.  No  one  will  entertaia  a 
doubts  but  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  revolw- 
tion^    thia  beneficial    competition    would    not 
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eaflly  have  been  'deflroyedj  it  ^would  have 
laftcd ;  it  would  have  been  ftill  further  im-^ 
proved ;  and  '  nothing  but  the  Ihocks  which 
France  has  experienced  in  the  ruin  pf  her  roo- 
uarchy,  could  have  annihilated  it,  as  they  have 
done  for  a  time, 

5thly.  The  flrength  which  fome  countries 
derived  from  the  fyftera  of  commerce  and  colo- 
nization^  produced  a  new  weight  in  the  gqneral 
balance,  to  be  occafionally  oppofcd  withadvan- 
tage  to  the  preponderance  qf  any  continental  v 
nation^ 

The  federal  conftitution  of  nations  can  never 
be  fo  completely  organized,  fo  carefully  and  eic- 
H^ly  balanced.  W  to  prevent  every  attempt  to 
deftroy  the   equilibrium   and  opprefs  the  Teft, 
•on  the  part  of  powers  invited  by  favourable 
circumftances,     or    impelled    by    enterpriiing 
princes.     In  thefc  periods  of  danger,   it  is  for- 
tunate for  the  political  fyftcm,  if  there  exifts  a 
counterbalance  of  a  diftinit  nature,  vWch  may 
be  ufed  to  countcra6t  the  dsingers  qf  the  fecferal 
.coifftitution,  and  which,  by  a  proper  application, 
may  reiift  the  attempts  of  an  ambitious  powor 
^ipon  the  ^curity  and  independence  of  its  neight> 
bours. 
< 
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A  oouQterbalance  of  this  nature  was  formed 
as,  early  as  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century  by 
England .  and  Holland,  in  confequence  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  commercial  fyflem.  Thefe  two 
Rations,  neither  of  which  could  then  vie  with  any 
of  the  principal  flates  of  the  continent,  in  extent 
of  territory,  population,  or  military  force,  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  influence  and  importance  by 
<heir  riches  and  naval  flrength,  that  enabled  them 
to  make  head  againft  the  moft  powerful.  They 
more  than  once  defended  and  maintained  the 
balance,  when  Europe  had  reafon  to  tremble  for 
its  fafety.  Z  (hall  here  only  mentioa  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV.  and  particularly  the  time  which 
elapfed  between  the  treaties  of  Nimeguen  and  of 
RyiTwick  ;  partly  becaufc  that  period  preients  a 
moft  remarkable  and  infiru<5livp  example,  and 
partly  becauie.  it  has  pleafed  the  Author  to  ad- 
duce this  very  example  in  illuliration  of  , his 
opinions  refpcdting  tlie  prejudicial  influence  of 
the  maritime  flates* 

.  His  reafoning  on  the  fubje<a  of  the  l^gue  of 
Augiburg  in  1686,  would  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  the  founder  of  that  league  only  fought, 
wantonly,  and  without  caufe,  to  difturb  the 
peace  of  Europe ;  to  weaken  the  French  mo» 
narchy ;  and,  by  uniting  England  and  Holland, 
|o  concentrate  in  his  own  hands,  all  the  Q)rings 
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of  that  preponderating  naval  Aftagjih^  wiiicb^  as 
the  Author  cxprefles  himfclf,  "  had  rendered  bis 
former  country  fo  dangemos  to  Europe.'" 

Thb  repreientation  of  the  cafe  appears  to  me 
not  Icfs  arbitrary  than  new  :  it  is  certainly  at  va- 
riance with  all  former  opinions  concerning  the 
relations  and  events  of  that  time.  Whether  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  influenced  in  fccrfet  by  in* 
ierefled  views,  when  he  broii^t  about  the  coa- 
lition of  Augfborg ;  whether  the  dcfirc  of  af* 
cending  the  throne  of  England^  or  perfcmal  en^ 
niity  to  the  King  of  France,  were  the  true  mo- 
tives of  his  condu£): ;  are  quefiions  not  to  be  dtf'- 
cufied  in  this  place.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  meafure  of  bis  private  worth ;  wo  are  con- 
fidering  the  public  merit  and  political  good  ef^ 
fe^ls  of  his  adlions.  To  aifert  thait  the  tendency 
and  tefult  of  his  plans,  the  abk  arnd  perfevering 
oj^fition  which  he  made  to^  Lewn  Xi  V.  undcr*^ 
mined  the  fecurity  of  the  federal  fyAan,  and 
fowed  the  feeds  of  anarchy  and  diforder,  is  no 
leis  paradoxical,  than  it  is  abford  tofity,  that  the 
maritime  power  of  Holland  was  ever  daxigeroos 
^  1o  Europe. 

We  need  only  tkrow  a  hafly  glance  upon  the 
circum (lances  under  which  the  league  of  Augf- 
burg  was  formed^  to  discover  the  object  and 
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tte  a^re  of  that  leafpoe^  which  are  complisiely 
explatncd  by  the  hifiory  of  its  oiigiti^  Lewa 
XIV.  had  mt  oi%if  'thse$ittKi&,  ilM  B,&m\lf 
violated  the  integrity  of  all  his  iieigfahours^  He 
had  invadfed  the  Netherlands,  only  laght  yesoa 
after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees^  andiecutoda 
cQofidecahle  part  of  bts  conquefis  by  the  ixteatf 
of  Aix,  which  nothing  but  .the  fcer  of  the  tfi{te 
alliance  between  England^  Holkmd,  aadSwdettl 
induced  him  to  accede  to.  He  had  tchmediate^ 
after  that,  under  a  pretext  ilillmorbfo tile,  cota^ 
mcmced  a  ivar  agaiail  Hoiland,  by  ^hkh  that 
floudiliing  republic  was  reduced  to  the  brink  c( 
ruin.  The  treaty  of  Nimeguen  increafed  hia 
xiomlnions,  his  influence,  and  the  terror  of  'his 
nsiBie  in  £uro^ :  bat  this  -was  not  fiifikient  for 
his  fltmbitibh;  he  was  a  conqueror  in  the  tntdft 
of  peace :  by  format  ientences  be  ati^odged  td 
histifelf  lands,  cities,  ahd  the  right  of  (bveteignty  i 
explained  the  treaty  of  WeOpbalia  accorditig  to 
his  own  views,  and  forced  the  town  of  Stralbntg 
to  capitolate.  Such  was  his  condudt  towar^fil 
the  Eiw^jcvof,  the  Empire,  Spain,  the  ItaKan 
priiK^s  ;1»k1  thus  did  be  force  all  his  neighbours, 
whatever  .liwght  ottierwife*  be  their  prrncipldS  or 
opinions,  to  feek  prote6lion  in  common  meafures, 
againft  a  common  enemy. 
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By  jvocee^ngs  of  another^  though  tiat  le& 
odioas  nature^  be  awakened  the  Ipirit  of  religion^ 
£>  powerful  at  that  time  iti  a  coaiiderable  part  of 
Earope.  The  rev<ocation  of  the  edi6^  of  Nante», 
and  the  cruel  perfebotion  of  the  Pfotdlants,  ex- 
cited the  greateil  anger  and  abhorrence  in  all 
Proteftant  countries  5  England  and  Holland,  ef- 
pecially,  took  the  alarm ;  they  beheld  the  French 
nonarch  armed  with  double  terrors;  one  com- 
mon ruin  thneatfeo^  their  independence  and  their 
religion;  and  Willjara  of  Orange  became  what 
hia  anceflors  hdd  formerly  been,  the  hero  and 
guardian  angel  of  religious  and  political  liberty. 

Under  thefe  aufpkes  the  league  oi  Augiburg 
was  formed ;  and  if  ever  the  condu<5V,  the  plans, 
and  the  progrefs  of  any  power^  cQuld  juftify  the 
refl  in  making  preparations  in  common  for  the 
fafety  of  the  whole,  that  league  was  juflified. 
The  confederates,  moreover,  confined  themielves 
flridly  to  the  real  and  juft  objedl  of  their  truly 
defenfive  alliance.  The  maintenance  of  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia  was  the  bafis  of  all  their 
negotiations ;  the  only  aim  which  they  had  in 
view,  was  to  <;on?pel  France  to  beJufJ:. 

The  Emperor,  many  of  the  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  all 
engaged  in  this  confederacy,     Thefe,    for   the 
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moft  part  Catholic  princes/ were  ailembled  utxki^ 
tlie  ftandard  of  a  Protcftant  Stadtboldcr  of  Hol- 
land; of  a  prince  who  was  on  the  point  of  driving 
the  Catholic  line  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart  from  the 
throne  of  England.    Thefe  fads  are  not  a  little 
ilrange  and  furprifing,  when  we  confider  the 
temper  of  thofe  times:  but  the  more  they  are 
ilrange  and  wonderful^  Jo  much  the  more  flronglfr 
do  they  exprefs  the  dapger  in  which  the  balance 
and  independence  of  Europe  appeared  to  tlie 
allies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.     It  was  a  coule* 
dcracy  dictated  by  neqeility,  an^  not  a  matter  of 
choice  or  inclination*     The  allies  beheld  in  the 
pcrfon^of  the  Stadtholder^  the  prote£tbr  of  their 
common  rightS;  againfi  the  con^oipn  enemy ;  they 
law  in  the  Catholic  pofTcfibr  of  the  Englilh  throne, 
an  open  or  fecr^t  ally  of  that  conamon  enemy.  Ail 
other  cpnfiderations  yielded  to  this  important  one. 
They  declared  themfelyes  againft  the  prince  who 
favoured  the  didurber  of  the  general  balaQce; 
they  took  part  with  him  by  whofe  prudence  and 
aiSlivity  they  were  alTured  of  its  prefervation  K 

That,  at  that  time,  *^  France  alone  conduiSked 
herfelf  in  conformity  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
federal  fyftem,  and  the  univerfal  maxims  of  the 
political  balance,  while  all  other  nations  made  no 
fcruple  of  violating  them,"  is  an  affcrtion  that 

*  Vidd  Note  D. 
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feqoires  no  refutation  s  becauie,  io  point  out  its 
felfebood  in  the  cleareft  mariner,  it  is  only  nccef- 
&ej  to  mention  it ;  and  becaufe  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  times  confutes  it  in  every  point.  If  Lfcwis^ 
XIV.  bad  met  with  no  oppofftion,  the  treaty  of 
Weflphalia  would  already  have  been  an  empty 
fisme  at  the  end  of  the  fame  century  in  which  it 
was  formed.  T6  favc  the^  independence  and  fede- 
tiftle^ftitution  of  Europe  from  total  ruin,  to  pre- 
fcrye  and  fecure  the  general  balance,  was  the 
work  and  the  merit  of  the  coalition  of  which  the 
Pk^ince  of  Orange  was  the  founder  and  direftor. 

I  think  I  have  fiifficiently  proved  that  the  ex* 
leniion  of  the  trommercial  and  colonial  fyftem  is 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
the  federal  conffitution  of  Europe.  The  nature 
and  charaAer  of  that  fyftem  contained  no  eflen* 
tial  caufc  of  any  dfieadful  revolution ;  and  we  ^re 
taught  by  experience,  that,  fo  far  from  having  oc* 
cafioaed  fuch  an  one,  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  add-- 
ed  fuch  power  to  fome  nations^  as  taibrm  a  be^* 
neficial  counterpoiie ;  whereby  the  federal  confli- 
tution  has  more  than  once  been  defended  againft 
dangers  that  threatened  its  fecurlty. 

The  infliience  of  the  fyftem  of  commerce  and 
colonisation  in  the  improvement  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  maritimejdates,  was  not,  therefore 
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{tny  0|oro  tban  tHe  elevation  o(  Ri^iSa  and 
Pmflia),  acau&.pf  tb^diflblutioa  of  the  federal 
uuioD,  and  of  the  fabverfipn  of  pu)>lic  iaw«  Thefe 
three  great  events  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
had  important  conibqaences,  but  have  no  connec- 
tion whatevtir  with  tfaofe  ailbmod  by  the  Atithon 
If  the  condilWn  of  Europe,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution^  was  really  fo  defperate 
as  be  has  painted  it,  we  muft  fearchelfewhere  for< 
the  cauie  of  that  misfortune. 

If  I  have  been  fuccefsful  in  attempt ing, to  fhow* 
that  hiflory  does  not  confirm  the  Author^s  aifer* 
tions  concerning  the  infiluenco  of  thoib  three 
events ;  and  that  a  due  confideration  of  their 
imxaediate  and  remote  ponfequences^  will  even 
ju0ify  concluilons  almoft  diredly  oppofile  to  his ; 
I  conceive  that  I  have  already  made  much  progrefs 
againft  the  groundwork  of  bis  fyfiem :  the  afier- 
tioD,  <*  that  at  th^  time  of  the  revolutioi^  th^e 
no  longer  exifled  a  veflige  of  th<  law  of  naitions, 
and  that  Europe^  was  on  every  iide  in  a  date  of 
tb?  greateft  difordcr /*  For  if  thofe  events  from 
which  he  endeavours  to  deduce  and  explain  thia 
general  diiorganization,  ^either  have  had,  nor 
in  their  nature  could  have  Ibch  an«eiFe(^  i  this 
^rroneouf  ijQ4u<ftion  gives  a  very  luipicioos  ap- 
pea?ranGo  to  tbe  whole  fabric  of  bis  reafoning ; 
and  the  wtell- founded  fuppofitioqt  arife%  thgt  thefe 
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fa^s  may  pi^bably  never  have  ekifled  at  sAi^ 
which  fuch  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  poli-^ 
tical  iyftcm  were  incapable  of  producing* 

JBut  it  is  now  time  to  meet  that  firft  ailertioii 
of  his  in  a  more.  dire<5l  manner ;  it  is  time  to , 
attack  him  in  his  principal  poiitioni  and  to  pro^ 
ceed  immediately  to  examine  the  queftion^  ^^  In 
what  ilate.was  the  federal  fyftem  of  Europe  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  }** 


CHAP.     III. 


DU  there  exift  at  the  Beginning  of  the  French»Rev6- 
•   •    '      lutian  any  public  Law  in  Europe  ? 

JL  HE  Author  is  nbt  fatisfied  with  giving  a  de- 
cided aiegative  to  this  queftion.  He  goes  farther, 
and  draws  a  gloomy  arid  deprefling  piflure  of 
the  focial  conftitution  of  Europe,  in  the  Jaft 
.years  which  preceded  the  revolution.  *^  It  was 
impoffible  not  to  obferve"  (fuch  are  the  ex- 
preffions  he  makes  ule  of),  "  that  there  had 
long  fince  ceafed  to  exifl  any  maxims  of  govern* 
joaient,  any  federal  union,  any  ifixed  political 
principles  in  Europe  ;  that  an  imaginary  princi- 
'  pie  of  aggrandizement,   in  fa<5t*  nothing  more 
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than  a  forcible^  UBnaUnal)  and  deS^ru^ive  exer- 
tion, had  fafcinated  all  governments;  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  in  wived  in  general 
mifery;  that  bankruptcy  flood  at  the  door  of 
every  government;  and  that  a  fingle  tiation^ 
grafping  at  the  riches  of  all  the  refl'^  converted 
the  misfortunes  of  the  whole  io  its  own  exduiiire 
advantage:  that  the  fame  caufes  which  pro- 
duced the  diibrganisation  of  fociety  in  France^ 
had  fown  the  feedsi  of  political  anarchy  through^ 
out  the  whole  of  Europe;  that  the  law.  of  na- 
tions no  longer  exifted,  except  in  appearance ; 
aifd  tkat  the  revolution  was  only  a  loud  and  for- 
mal ancrtinciation  of  its  long-determined  diiTo- 
lution." 

It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  thqt  we  ihouM 
examine  carefully  every  feature  of  this  pidpre. 
If  the  pencil  has  here  been  guided  by  truth,  and 
}6  the' political  flate  of  £urope>  the  internal  anfl 
external  relations  of  all  coiintrles,  were  reaUy 
fuch;  then  the  French  revolution  will  appear  not 
only  completely  explained,  but  jufiified,ahd  more 
than  juflified.  It  would,  in  that  cafe,  only  be  the 
natural  end  of  a  long  feries  of  evil,  the  breaking 
out,  the  decifive  crilis  of  a  diforder  which  had 
long  preyed  upon  the  conftitution  of  fociety ;  a 
violent  but  faltitary  fever  in  a  body  long  difeafed. 

We 
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WeCbouId  (^n  c«»fe  altog^hec  to  deiilar«  a  re^ 
T<^u^ioB>  to.  whi€;h  we  ddret  indebted  dot  the  only 
chuqce  of  recovctry  reoMiliuiig;  whu:h  dirc^teMd 
to  ^Si  the-^byi^  ioto  whicb  n^  were  fdungrd^  and 
the  oieaoft  of  cKtrkfitiiig  ovec^vta ;  which  has 
oontinced  us  o(  the  extreiae  dere£livc&e&  of  aU 
mm  ibnner  pciaciiiks  ci  ga^ecnmeut  and  moKims 
«^  policy;  of  all  former  ijftema  of  adminiflintidQ 
md  ptibUp  ]aw»  This  remoiution^  then«  has  been 
a  beMfleial  and a^iveprinoipleof  general  reiw*- 
iration»  ^*  by  putting  to  the  proof  the  little 
firei^th  which  yet  remained >  to  iia«!'  .  It;. has 
Ibbverted  every  thing,  that  all  might  be  ondorcd 
Anew ;'  by  the  fulferingd.  infii£led»:  it^baa.awar 
kened  a  fentiment  of  defpair,  which  ought  long 
before  to  have  exifled  for  our  ownfafety ;  it  has 
apdadi^  ufi  ac^ftinted  with  our  iitiiatio«i>  our  wabts^ 
oDf  ddngersy  o«ir  fifcngtb^  and  our  nucanfi;  h  has 
overwheloied  .ufi,  in  order  to  raiie  us  agfin  to  a 
.mwc  exalfed  :ftatq,  mnJ  to  fecure  m  (p^  €W^ 
agaiij'ft  all  fqtutp  errorsM 

Siicb  is  the  ^pe<Sl  of  the  revolution,  «s  paints 
by  the  Author  ip  the  whole  train  of  bis  r^fl^njqg. 
He  ba^  iiot  ea;prcflly,d§fqfibed  it  tbW5  far  it  wf^ 
a  p^t  pf  bis  plan  t^  p^s  Qver  a$  mwb  aspofliWe 
an  $IencQ,  therevahifm  i(fel/,  and Qply  to  fp<^): 
of  tbc  war  agahi/i  the  r^voIutUn  as  of  a  tbi^g 
altogether  diftindt  from  and  independent  of  it. 
5  But 
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B(At  !  ftib  ifidUced  to  conclude^  that  beconfkkitd 
itonly,  or  at  Icaft  priocipaUy,  is  this  point  of  yiew^j 
as  well  by  the  general  courfe  of  his  argument,  as 
hy  a  mimhei:  of  occai^onal  obfervatipns  in  differ- 
^t  parts  of  his  work:  befides,  any  one  who  will 
a^rm  that  the  war  againil  the  revolution  was  a  . 
neceffary  eonfcquence  of  the  difordered  ftate  of 
ciyil  fociety,  will  not,  and  cannot  indeed,  with . 
any  confiftency,  forbear  to  aicribe  the  revolution 
itfelf  to  the  fame  ibnrcei 

In  the  whole  of  this  account  of  the  caufes  and 
Goniequences  of  the  revolution,  the  two  following, 
are -the  onfly  points  to  which  I  can  affent:  ifl,. 
there  exifled  in  the  internal,  focial,  and  domeilic 
ilate  of  moft  European  countries,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  French  monarchy,  certain  difcord- 
ances,  which  might  lead^  to  great  convulfions, 
and  which,  when  thofe  convulfions  did  take 
place,  might  in  general  be  looked  upon,  with 
reaibn,  as  the  preparatory  cauies  of  them ;  and 
2dly,  the  revolution  has  had  the  accidental 
good  efie<St  of  difcovering  and  pointing  out,  in 
^le  cleareft  and  moft  impreffive  manner,  to^ 
all  governments,  the  imperfedlions  exiiling  in 
their  former  conflitutions,  or  in  the  ancient  fede- 
ration of  Europe. 
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Ofi  tb^  other  liand,  t  am  conviaced'y  abi  I  kutt 
that  all  enlightened  peribi^^  wilt  novr  agree 
with  me^  that  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the 
latter  times  preceding  the  revolution,  was  not  fo 
de/perate  eithw  in  a  focia),  a  domdlic,  or  a 
^eratire  point  of  view,  as  to  lead  imhnedmtely 
to  violent  convulfions,  or  to  render  fticb  con- 
^tiSons  dcfifable ;  that  the  French  revolution, 
though  facilitated,  and  in  that  fenfe  prepared, 
by  many  ibcial  and  political  difcordances,  was  by 
no  means  a  neceflary  or  unavoidable  confequence 
of  the  iSatc  of  France,  much  lefs  of  Europe ;  that 
this  event,  with  all  its  dreadful  confequences,  was 
occalioned  by  fome  obvioos  errors  of  thfe  former 
Ftencb  govemmeni,  was  continued  and  com- 
pleted! by  the  untimely  zeal^  the  il^advifed 
^(^ivity,  the  inability,  the  pfefumption,  or  the 
wickedncfs  of  ihofe  who,  in  confeqoeiatee  of  thefe 
effort  were  intruffed  with  the  direftion  of  the 
public  affairs,  and  was  converted  into  a  principle 
cff  deftrtidlion  for  all  Europe  by  the  improvident 
oiyeafures  of  the  furrounding  nations;  that^  far 
from  furthering  the  improvement  of  the  eon- 
dition  of  civil  and  political  fociety,  this  reVolo^ 
tioui  on  the  contrary,  has  interrupted  and  arrefied 
its  progrcfs  at  a  moment  when  it  appeared  par- 
ticularly promifing;  and  that,  when  confidered  io^ 
a  more  extenfive  point  of  view,  the  greateft  and 
moft  lamentable  of  the  evils  which  accompanied 
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it^  wa&  diis :  before  the  revolution  ihere  oolyi 
iieeded  a  few  wife  reforms  in  the  ihternAl  ogbAb- 
tutiona  of  Hates,  and  fame  happy  cOfiibiiiation& 
forameliorating  and  confirming  the  federal  iyfienv 
to  haFc.  ratfed  Europe  to  a  high  degree  of  pro«- 
fperity  a^  bappinefs;  whereas  now  dli  the  cneans* 
of  attmning  to  this  defired  object  muiS;  be  ^ght 
for  amidil  a  heap  of  ruins^  and  drawn  ibrth^  as  it 
wtte,  flrom  chaps  again. 

In  this  feries  of  important  truths,  the  principaf 
one  is  that  to  which  the  realigning  of  our  Author 
inunediately  conduds  us.  That  we  may  judge 
wkh  accuracy  what  Europe  owes  to  the  revolu* 
tHHf^  we  raufl^,  before  all  things,  be  acquainted 
with  itafituatioD  when  the  revolu(ioa  broke  out; 
^e  muft  have  before  our  eyes  the  leading  features, 
at  leaft,  of  the  tcue  pidlur?  of  fociety^  as  well 
with  re(pe^  to  the  internal  condition  of  flates^ 
as  with  regard  to  their  external  relations. 

Very  great  ioiprovements  had  been  made  by  all 
the  governipents  of  Europe,  in  every  thing  re- 
laliog  to  the  managementi^D^  public  afFairs,  and 
the  prii>ciple5  of  adminiAration,  iince  the  middle 
of  the  eigliteenth  century.  As  the  laft  remains  of 
the  feudal  fyAem  were  abolifbed,  the  fetters  were 
deflroycd  by  which  the  hands  of  fovereigns  bad 
long  been  confified  jtnd  retrained  in  the  free 
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otcrcife  of  their  authority.  The  increafing 
weaHJb  of  thor  fiates  prefented  new'  objedls  for 
their  activity,  and  firefli  incitements  to  various 
yndertakings;  while/atthe  fame  time,  it  afforded 
the  means  of  accbmpliftiing  them.  The  progreffivc 
improTement  of  the  minds  of  men  contributed 
likewife  to  the  general  advancement.  It  has  been 
aflert^d,  that  all  the  favourable  changes  brought 
about  in  this  period,  were  owing  to  the  labours 
of  public  writers.  But  thefe  writers  were  them- 
Iblv^a,  in  fk6l,  the  creatures  of  the  general  im- 
provement ;  I  mean  the  great  mafs  of  them,  thofe 
who  had  a  wide  and  extenfive  influence  on  the 
minds  of  their  cotemporaries ;  not  thofe  men  of 
extraordinary  genius,  who  fometimes  burfl,  like 
Iplendid  meteors,  through  the  deep  gloom  of  an 
age  of  barbarifm.  The  productions  of  genius 
only  become  the  daily  occupation  of  mankind, 
.and  a  pqwerfvil  aid  of  focial  advancernept,  when 
the  increafe  of  wealth  has  promoted  the  progrefs 
of  civilization ;  when  the  defire  of  more  refined 
enjoyments  has  been  awakened ;  and,  above  all, 
when  governments  of  empires  have  acquired  a  cer-? 
tain  liberality  of  principle,  which  they  attain  in 
proportion  as  they  are  enlightened  and  improved. 

Without  inquiring,  hqwever,  which  was  th^ 
firft,  or  the  l^ft,  in  the  chain  of  caufes  that  p^•Q- 
duced  thefe  great  changes,  the  event  is  clear  and 
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undeniable.  There  arofe  in  ail  the  principal  (l^tes 
withDtit  exception,  and  more  or  lefs  in  moft  of 
the  fmaller  ones,  a  fpirit  of  advancement  and 
improvement,  extending  to  every  branch  of  the 
public  adminiftration,  which  the   body  of  the 
people  communicated  to   the    governors,    and 
which  thefe  again   imparted  to  their  fubjedls. 
The  neceffity  of  a  revifal  of  the  exifting  laws, 
and*particularly  of  the  criminal  code,  was  every 
where  felt.     Meafures  were  taken  for  encourag- 
ing induftry,  for  promoting  agriculture,  for  ex- 
tending commerce:    while  high  roads,  canals, 
plantations,  and  public  edifices  of  every  kind, 
began   to  enrich   and  embellifh  all  countries/ 
In  the  place  of  the  ancient  iyfiem  of  taxation, 
often    oppreffive    and  unjuft,    much  attention 
was    every  where  beftowed  to  introduce  one 
more    fimpTe    and    equitable,    founded    on,   a 
better  knowledge  of  the  true  fburccs  of  wealth 
and  the  real  fprings  of  induflry.     The  employ- 
ments of  civil  fociety  were  every  where  freed 
from  a  number  of  burdenfome  confiraints ;  and 
the  beneficial  principle  of  general  competition 
fupplanted  the  pernicious  monopolies  which  were 
confidered,  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  as  the  only 
encouragements  and  rewards  of  indufl:ry.     Ex- 
clufive  privileges  were  diminiflied ;    inequalities 
reduced ;  and  the  advantages  of  individuals  made 
fubordinate  to  the  good  of  the  whole.    The  cdu- 
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cation  of  youth  began  every  where  to  be  attended 
to  as  a  great  national  concern;  to  beconic  an 
object  of  the  care  and  protection  of  govfernmeirt ; 
and»  by  the  adoption  of  more  effectual  methods, 
the  tnany fpeculations  on  this  fabjeft  wete rendered 
more  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  practical  life. 

i  am  far  from  intending  to  afiert^  that  thb 
happy  pTOgrefe  of  fociety  was  any  where  a«  per- 
fe<9t  and  cohfifteht  as  I  have  here  defcribed  it. 
There  were  fiill  many  dark  and.  uncouth  parts 
in  the  great  pi<Sture-of  the  age,  from  which  the 
obforver  turned  away  with  forrow  or  dUguft. 
There  fiill  appeared  frequent  tracer  of  barbarifni 
in  the  manners,  kws,  and  governments  of  the 
-mofk  polifhed  Bations.  The  abilities  and  charac- 
ters of  the  men  in  "pow^r,  were  not  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  matiirity  aiKl  refine- 
ment which  their  'fubj^iSis  had  attained,  or  to 
which  their  hopes  and  endeavours  Were  directed. 
The  impediments  likcwife  arifing  frcto  particular 
circumftances  ancf^local  telations,  whkh  opp&fed. 
the  execution  of  beneficial  plans^  mud  naturally 
have  been  more  frequent  and  confidevable  itiiboa^ 
countries  than  in  others :  but  the  gen^ml  teildency 
of  all  nations  and'all  gov^^raments  was  at  this 
period  dircfled  to  a.  progreffive,  perlcveri?^,  alni 
fyflematic  improvement  of  tbeflaftc  of  nhtuklnd, 
mprc  than  in  any  othet  eitbei:  »f  ^ancient    dr 
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modem  biftory.  The  good  adlually  accomplifiied, 
was  not  brought  about^  as  in  former,  ^ren  the 
4>rigiiteA  and  bappieft  periods  of  antiquity,  by  it- 
^egukr,  partial,  infulated,  and  traniient  me^* 
fwe%;  but  with  order,  coniifiency,  and  method ; 
-upon  rprincipies  xlcarly  under(|ood;  having  a 
^eat  apd  lading  o\^e&  m  view ;  and  compre- 
hending'the  intffis(ls  of  all  mankind. 

The  moft  important  of  the  cauf^s  that  pisepared 
the  dreadful  ^ft^rms  which  clofed  the  eighteenth 
esnt^iry,  will  be  'foimd  in  this  tendency  to  a 
'general  and  always  progreiUve  reform,  which 
^onfiitnted  the  prominent  and  difiinguifliingiea- 
'tupe  of  the  focial  and  political  cbaradler  of  the 
•1^,  ^fpecially  in  the  laft  twenty  years  before  t)ie 
«PBvoIution.  The  elements  of  the  deflating  tem- 
tpdl  were  -foftered,  as  in  the  natural  world,  in 
rlhe  iame  fertilizing  atmofphere  that  gave  a  rich 
and  wholelbme  nourishment,  a  rapid  and  luxu- . 
^rant  growth,  lo  the  nobleft  plants  in  the  foil  of 
(bcicty.  The  new  opinions  of  the  governcdcom- 
bioed  with  thei  altered  difpofitions  of  the  go- 
vernors, to  brii^  on  this  dreadful  phepomeaon. 
QpL  4he  4>nc  hand,  ^  the  coafcioufneis  of .»  highier 
degree  of  bsippinefs  and  fmedom,  of  incrda&d 
firengtb,  and4>f  greater  individiasil  importaoioe, 
produced, a  number  of  wifh^,  defires,  .aqdpr^- 
loiiions,  hitherto  unknown :  with  the  Ancuctfe  .of 
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vve&lfh  arofe  difcontefnt;  with  freedom,  arco^ 
gance ;  with  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  the  {»o- 
penfity  to  idle  and  extravagant  fpeculations  i  a 
ifHTit  of  diibrder,  of  uneaiinefs,  and  cenforiotti^  ' 
nefsj  was  the  prevailing  temper  o(  all  the  leading 
flates  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  thoie 
inveftcd  with  power  were  not  always  fuffi* 
ciently  cautious  and  circumfpe<St  in  the  jpeforms 
and  alterations  they  wifhed  to  make.  They 
were  too  hafty  in  the  execution  of  their  plans; 
they  drained  the  iprings  of  pmVer  till  they 
riiked  their  breaking;  they  irritated  the  minds 
of  their  fubje<Sls  by  rafh  and  violent  meafures; 
they  increafed  the  dangerous  fermentation  of 
tlie  times^  infiead  of  ufing  every  endeavour  to 
appeafe  it ;  they  oftep  .  gave  ear  to  ralh,  enthu- 
liaftic,  and  even  fufpicious  counfellors,  who, 
undet  the  fedudive  pretext  of  the  general  good, 
and  of  immortal  fame,  led  them  by  untiaiely, 
ilUcombined,  chimerical  projeds,  into  a  labyrinth 
of  errors  and.  troubles,  and  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin« 

It  may  with  truth  be  afferted,  that^  fo  far  as 
the  revolutions  of  our.  times  may  be  at  all  afarib- 
cd  to  the  a£lual  condition  of  f^ciety,  their  caufes 
will  be  found  in  that  very  propeixfity  to  .improve- 
ment,  that  very  progrefs  towar4s  pterfe^aian, 
which  was  the  pride  and  merit  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury. 
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lory.  Our  gteatnefs  occalioned  oar  fall ;  oor 
infatiable  deiire  of  advancing  was  the  caufe  of 
<3ur  enervation ;  our  meritorious  ambition  led  to 
our  preient  humiliation.  That  there  no  longer  ex« 
iftqd  any  maxims  of  government,  any  principles 
of  pcrfittcs  in  Europe,  was  not  the  root  of  the 
evil ;  no,  it  was  the  abofe  of  thofe  maxims  and 
principles  in  meafures  too  confident,  too  raih 
and  enterpriiing,  in  reforms  too  fudden  and  too 
geneml  at  once^  in  attempts  to  rife  from  the 
iaier  paths  of  experience  into  regions  yet  untried 
of  fpeculative  politics.  It  was  prefumption,  not 
indolence ;  enthufiafm,  not  averfion  to  reform ; 
that  involved  Europe  in  all  the  misfortunes  it 
has  fince  experienced ;  and  led  to  a  total  disor- 
ganization, then  and  then  only,  when  the  real 
jiuthors  of  thofe  calamities  received  from  the 
accidental  errors  of  a  feeble  government,  the 
£gnal  for  a  general  fubveriion. 

.    This   hafly  ,lketch  of  ,the  internal  Aate  of 
Europe  before  the  revolution,   is  drawo   with 
^rnore  truth  than  that  which  the  Authpr  has  pre- 
,&nted  us.    ,  Every  attentive  obferver  of  the  pro- 
grefs  and,  condition  of  mankind,    in  the  laii: 
.twenty  years  preceding  that  events  will  admit 
the  juftice  q(  it.     But  leaving  this  general  rear 
foniog,  we  muft  now  take  a  hafiy  view  of  the 
map  of  Europe  5  and  confider  briefly,  the  in- 
ternal 
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tenuil  Hate  of  each  ^f  its  component  .fwb 
dutiQg  that  period ;  io  order  to  ifaow,  by  biftori* 
-cal  £ii3a»  that  no  natioo  vm»  epbclu^pd  ifpip 
-this  brigbt  cateer  oTainelionition  and  adnmo- 
;nient;  and  that  the  iaine  fpirit,  the  ftflie  pro* 
'penfity,  were  revery  where  awakened  and  ima- 
Mik&cd,  though  .not  always  in  the  iamednanoor 
.and  degree* 

Russia  experien^^  its  iecpnd  pohtidil  lan^ 
<moral  regeneration,  under  the  fceptre  of  an-es- 
tiaordinary  woman.    Thctfairty*four  years  reign 
:of  the  Emprefs  Cathertae,  was  an  almoftuimiter- 
.Topted  ierieS'of  great  and  important  reforma  in 
the  internal  ftate  of  her  .immenie  empire*   Jt 
'requires  no  extraordinaty  talents^  no  lextiaoidt- 
rnary  pains,  to  difcovermany  un£ivoi£iabile parts 
:in  objeAsof  fuch  fiupendous  magnitude,  as  that 
empire  and  govepninent ;  and,  hke  xnany  mo- 
dern writers,  wholly  regardlefs  of  tbe  true  point 
of  view,  to  rcprefent,  even  now,  in  the  darkeft 
colours,  and  perhaps  to  turn  into  Trdicple^  a 
nation  which  a  hundred  years  ago  was  buried  in 
the  deepeft  barbarkm;  but  every  candid  Judge, 
if  he  be  capable  of  difiinguifhing  b<9tv  much 
was  attainable,  and  what  means  there  exifted  of 
attaining 4t,  will  confefe  that  theitate  of  ^uffia» 
irom  1780  to  1790,  compared  with  the  condi- 
tion of  that  empire  at  the  deceafc  of  Pfeter  the 
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Great,  prefents  a  dlifercncq  truly  aAoniihiog. 
The  hew  fyfiem  of  tegtflation  of  the  Empre&i 
ber  wife  and  humane  regulations  of  police,  her 
endeavours  to  promote  induftry,  htv  new^  ar- 
rangement of  the  Ruffian  dominions,  her  mea-- 
fures  for  enfuring  the  public  fafcty,  the  educa* 
lion,  the  improvement,  and  the  health  of  her 
fubjedts;  the  bofpitals  of  different  kir^ds  which 
ihe  eiftablifhed  for  the  reception  of  the  lick  and 
poor;  the  nn wearied  zeal  which  Hie  difplayed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  arts  and  iciences;  the  libera- 
lity of  opinion,  the  tafie,  and  refinement  in 
the  habits  of  fecial  intercourfe  diifufed  around 
ber  throne  by  the  influence  of  iier  own  acoom- 
pliOied  mind :— thefe  are  not  (ymptoms  of  a  go* 
Terbment  without  enei^y  or  principles ;  srre  not 
indications  of  the  ddcay  and  fall  of  nation^. 
Even  tlM>fe  refllefs  proje<3fi  of  aggrandizement, 
which  rendered  the  government  of  Catherine  fo 
dangerous  to  the  repofc  of  Europe,  arofe  in  a 
great  meafure  (though,  not  indeed  altogether) 
from  endeavours  to  carry-^^^i:  work  to  a  degree 
of  perfe6iiop,  for  which  Ihc  time  was  not  yet 
.-arrived.  She  attempted  to  fuperfede  the  neccf- 
fity  of  a  flow  and  gradual  civilization  of  her  im- 
menfe  c^Bpire,  by  bolder'  meafures ;  flie  wanted 
to  become  a  European  power  in  the  utmofl  ex- 
tent of  the  wopd,  and  in  the  fliortt fl:  way ;  her 
: plans  were  greater  than  her  moans;  (he  endea- 
5  Youred 
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Toured  to  redouble  thoie  means^  that  (he  might 
accoiDplifh,  in  a  few  years^  what  would^  per- 
haps^ in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  require  a 
century.  The  reigning  charadter  of  the  age  ap- 
peared even  in  her  ambition. 

The  Austrian  monarchy,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Jofeph  IL  presented  the  remarkable 
ipedacle  of  a  fevere  and  obflinate  conteA  be- 
tween a  monarch  infpired  even  to  enthuiiafm 
with  the  fpirit  of  reform,  and  nations  who  re- 
warded his  philanthropic  zeal  with  ingratitude 
and  reiiftance.  The  idea  of  an  uniform  fyflem 
of  legiflation,  of  one  common  adminiflration,  for 
a  ftate  compofed  of  fo  many  heterogeneous  parts^ 
was  indeed  more  like  a  philofophic  dream^  than' 
a  rational  ^nd  practicable  fyflem  of  govern- 
'  ment.  But,  however  blameable,  this  evidently 
proceeded  from  an  excefe  of  praifeworthy  in- 
tentions, and  was  no  fign  of  indifference  to  good* 
Thofe  men  whofe  interefts  wei:c  conne<Sted 
with  the  maintenance  of  ancient  abufes,  cried 
down  the  fyflem  of  the  Emperor ;  but  all  en- 
lightened perfbns  admired  it.  Pofterity,  more 
jufi,  will  at  all  events  admire  him.  Many 
errors  and  much  harm  refaltcd  from"  the  haili* 
nefs  of  his  condudV,  which  fometimes  degcne* 
rated  into  violence  and  feverity.  Many  of  the 
complaints  of  his  fubjedts  were  well  founded; 

he 
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he  more  than  once  facrificed  to  his  fpeculativt 
ideas  of  reform,    the  refpedl  due  io  exifling 
rights  and  coniecrated  prejudices,    which  /re* 
quently  border  *  on  the  moft  folid  truths,  and 
hold  by  the  mpft  refpedlablc  feelings.    But  his 
undertakings  were  often  marked  wilh  the  ftamp 
of  true  wifdom,  and  fometimes  produced  noble 
and  lafting  fruit.     His  name  has  been  glorioufly 
imnK)rtalized  by  many  very  important  reforms 
in  the  religious,  legiflatiye,  and  domeflic  con- 
dition of  his  dominions,  by  many  excellent  efta- 
blifliments  for  public  education,  for  the  inter- 
jial  police,  for  the  fppport  and  care  of  the  poor 
and  lick,  and  for  the  improvement  of  indufiry 
in  the  ftates  he  governed.    It  is  a  very  remark- 
able circumftance,  that  all  difiurbances  which 
arofe  in  different  parts  of  this  monardhy,  and 
elp^cially  the  ferious  events  in  Hungary  and  the 
Netherlands,  were  excited  by  the  too  hafty  exe- 
cution  of  his  benevolent  intentions,  by  the  im- 
petuofity  of  a  mind  too  ardent  in  the  purfuit 
pf  the  nobleft^   objeils  of .,  humanity,    by  the 
boldnefs  of  his  proje<3:s  of  reform.     If  fate  had 
permitted  hi^  fucceffor,  whofe  mild  and  peace- 
jjtble  difpofition  appeafed  every  difturbance,  and 
won  the  hearts  of  men  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign,  to  finifh  the  work  undertaken  by  his 
brother ;  if  he  who  exalted  Tufcany  to  be  the 
feat  of  true  political  wifdom,  had  been  allowed  to 
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traiifport  bb  exceir«it  admimftratiDn  io  a  more 
extenAve  theatre ;  if  no  French  revolution  had 
arrefted  the  progrefs  of  improTement^  and 
blailed  the  bloiTonis  of  ib  many  hopes^  what 
might  not  the  Aufirian  monarchy,  under  the 
government  of  Leopold  and  his  fucceli^i  have 
attained  to  ? 

The  achievements,  of  Frederick  II.  have  been 
too  mnch  the  objects  of  general  obfervation^ 
too  often  the  fubjeA  of  the  moil  admired  au« 
tbors,  not  to  render  it  unneceflary  for  me  to 
d\\ell  much  upon  them  in  this  place.  Tfie 
world,  afSifled  and  almoft  exhaufted  with  con- 
tinued wars,  beheld  the  miHtary  talents  of  this 
extraordinary  genius  with  difmay.  It  was  his 
good  fortune,  by  the  fervice  he  rendered  during 
twenty  three  years  of  peace,  to  efface  that  im- 
prcffion.  In  that  ever- memorable  period  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  became  a  noble  example  of 
order,  regularity,  and  energy;  of  fruitful  in* 
duflry,  admirable  cuhivation,  and  true  civil 
liberty  * :  nor  was  the  edifying  example  of  this 
kingdom  unprodadive  of  good  effeAs  to  others. 
More  than  one  of  the  German  princes  imitated 
the  fyflem  of  government  adopted  by  Frede- 
rick.   Germany,  in  general,  made  remarkabte 

♦  Vicfe  Note  E. 
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acFvances  in  CTtty  branch  of  ipnblie  wdiare,  be- 
tWiecn  fhe  end  of  the  finren  years  war,  and  the* 
beginning  of  the  PrencB  terolotion.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  dates,  keptback  by  the. dif- 
ficulties of  a  general  reform>  or  by  the  indo- 
lence of  their  rulers,  the  tmrproremcnts  in  ad- 
miniftration,  held  up  by  Phiifia  in  the  north:, 
and  by  Aafhia  in  the  fouth,  to  the  imitation  of 
their  neighboofs,  were  every  where  vifiblc  in 
their  effetSs.  It  is  only  neceffiiry  to  advert  to  the- 
profpcroas  flate  of  Saxony^  Branfwick,  Hano^ 
ver^i  fifolflein,  Heffe,  Bade»,  and  many  of  the 
fffloalfcr  prinripalities,  and  even  fomc  of  the  ec- 
defikfiical  fiatesr,  during  tlte  laft  years  of  that 
peflod. 

The  flighted  glance  at  the  affairs  of  the  Bri- 
tish £MPiRK,  Is  fufficient  to  banifh  every  idea 
of  decay  and  difofganization.  The  condition  of 
that  kingdom  after  the  American  war,  was  the 
lirft  complete  demonilrafion  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples pf  the  wealth  of  nations,  which  had 
remained  ^  long  unknown.  The  lofs  of  bar 
colonies  was  the  firft  astsi  of  the  lading  and  in- 
dependent great nefs  of  Britain.     It  was  after  the 

*  The  adminifiration  of  this  country  has  always  been  exem- 
plary, and  has  implicitly  followed  the  Pruflian  model,  even  in 
irs  military  eflabliihment. — ^T& ans. 
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year  1783  that  ihe  became  coniuous  of , her. 
real  flrength^  and  clearly  underAood  the  true. 
grounds  upon  which  it  tefied.  Until  then  ihe 
had  more  or  lefs  partaken  of  the  errQr3  and  mif- 
condufl  of  the  reft  of  Europe^  derived  frooi  an 
iroperfe<Sl  knowledge  of  the  fyftem  of  commerce. 
(She  now  took  the  lead  of  alU  hi  a.  new  career, 
and  upon  better  principles.  The  I^rench  revo- 
lution, which  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  all 
Europe,  undoubtedly  confined  and  retarded  the 
completion  of  the  mafterly  fyftem  of  adminiftra- 
tion  adopted  in  England.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
fufficiently  extraordinary,  which  can  only  be 
ejcplained  by  the  hiftory  of  its  government 
during  the  preceding  ten  years,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain fhould  have  been  able  to  maintain  itfelif 
entire  and  qnfhaken  in  the  dreadful  war  excited 
by  that  revolution  *•  What  it  might  have  at* 
tained  to  in  a  continuance  of  peace,  muft  be  a 
matter  of  mere  hypothcfis ;  but  this  hypothefis 
will  be  ranked  among  the  cleareft  political 
truths  by  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
ftudy  the  true  fources  of  the  profperity  and 
ilrength  of  nations* 

♦  I  mean  to  examine,  and  T  hope  completely  to  refute  the 
opinion,  that  Englad^  hasprofpcred  ^  this  war^  in  a  fubfcquept 
chapter. 

The 
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llie  government  of  Dsnmark  in  the  iame 
period  was  charadterized  by  meafures  whicbi 
though  lefs  fplendid^  were  certainly  not  ie(s 
prai(eworthy.  It  united,  by  a  policy  at  once 
prudent  and  liberal^  the  two  ^eat  objeds  o^ 
minifierial  wifdom.  It  increaied  the  revenue  of 
the  flate,  while  it  enriched  its  fubjedls ;  it  con* 
iirmed  its  own  power^  while  it  gratified  a  juft  and 
reafbnable  love  of  liberty.  The  abolition  of  the 
laft  traced  of  villanage,  the  improved  cultivation 
of  the  country^  the  wife  laws  enadted  for  fixing 
the  relations  between  the  peafantry  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  land^  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the 
harmony  which  reigned  between  the  different 
orders  of  the  fiate,  the  reciprocal  confidence  be* 
tween  the  people  and  the  throne :  all  thefe  im- 
provements form  one  of  the  moft  pleaiing  piiStures 
which  the  page  of  hiftory  will  have  to  hand  down 
to  pofterity,  \ 

Though  fcantiiy  enc^owed  by  nature,  ex^ 
haufied  by  the  extravagant  undertakings  of  her 
moil  celebrated  princes,  and  fallen  into  decay 
during  the  deilru6tive  anarchy  which  imme-^ 
diately  followed  her  unnatural  greatnefii,;  even 
Sweden,  under  the  reign  of  Guflavus  tlL  wdzdc 
evident  progre&  towards  a  flate  of  greater  pto« 
fperity  and  lability.  The  refilefs  mind  of.  that 
prince  embraced  every  branch  of  the  public 

6  welfare; 
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^t]f^c;  hitrodxtced  light,  order,  mad  aftivity 
fntd  the  chaos  of  a  difordercd  gorcrament ;  and 
in  the  toidft  of  tnany  dangers  and  adverfitic*, 
Jaid  the  foundations  of  a  new  one,  upon  which 
his  fucceflbrs,  under  more  favourable  circutn- 
fiances,  may  completely  brgani^e  a  better  lyC- 
tern.  The  accounts  which  Gaitavos,  froncrtiiiie 
to  time,  laid  before  the  diet,  are  nbbte  proofs  lif 
his  vigilance,  induftry,  and  acutencfs;  and 
though  his  paffions  fometimes  coiinteradled  the 
good  which  was  the  6bje<Sl  of  his  zeal,  though 
the  fpirft  of  party  ran  very  fiigh  daring  his  life, 
and  the  political  fituatioii  of  his  cou^ritry  was 
often  very  critical ;  yet  the  benefit  he  cotrfcrretl 
up9ft  Swedeti  will  lotig  continue  to  be  Felt,  and 
win  be  folly  acknowledged  by  tJie  judgment  of 
an  impartial  pofterity^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  at  the  firff  glance,  look 
fomewhat  like  temerity,  to  mention  the  unfor- 
tunate kingdom  of  PolanI),  In  an  account  of  the 
progrefs  ar^d  improvement  of  the  drfJfereiatt  flate^ 
of  Eur()pe,  But  even  in  this  retarded  and  neg- 
ledled  country,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  had 
Ibcgun,  fliortly  before  its  diflblutiort,  to  en- 
lighten the  horizon.  No  eflentialimprovetnent 
was  in  this  ihftance  praflicable  without  a 
thorough  refornl  of  the  conflitution ;  for  the 
errors  m  the  conflitution  Were  the  real  caules  of 
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ibc  docajr  and  weakuefe  of  the  .ftate.  Thi?^$rft 
iAi^&  Jjad,  however,  already  occupied  the  at- 
tentioii  pf  a]l  thinkiog  peribns ;  and  the  pat*- 
txtiQn  !oi  tjj23  with  all  if^  evil  confequences> 
had  one  beneficial  cfft^  for  Poland ;  it  pointed 
out^  in  the  cleared  and  moft  iaipreilive  ipga- 
licr,  the  aeceiSty  of  ^  grsaf  political  reg^gq* 
ratioQ.  The  pajtriotic  jseal  p^f  the  frie4i5jfi^^;p 
mdical  reforiDi  ^nd  the  g^pei^l  convidipA  9^x11^ 
Heceffitjr,  firft  brought  it  forward  f^  an  vl^e^i: 
of  public  iconfideratioo^  at  the  4lpt  in  178?* 
The  rcfult  of  thj3  4iet  if  well  known ;  the  co^- 
fiitution  of  1791  wja^  the  preiage  of  a  happier 
fortuoei  the  beginising  of  a  new  flate  of  e^- 
iftence^  more  cppformable  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
limea^  and  the  progmfs  of  civilization  in  the  reft 
of  i)urop<^4  This  is  not  the  place  to  review  the 
ieries  0^  ^ev^efits^  by  which^this  conditution  was 
deftrpyed  in  the  moment  of  its  births  and  Pp- 
l^nd  for  eyer  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  nations. 
But  there  i^  pne  pbiervation  wl^icb  applies  iqfi- 
tnediately  to  my  argument^  a^d  will  be  fub- 
fcribed  to  without  difficulty  by  every  impartial 
reader  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  modern 
times ;  had  U  not  been  for  the  French  revolution^ 
the  conflitution  of  1791  would  not  have  been 
deftroyje^,  ffpr  thp  foTiticaJ  indefpi^^ice  of  Poland 
MmiAU^iUdB 

o  a  Qi 
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Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Spaik  and  Tor- 
Ttf GAL  were  perhaps  the  fartheft  behind  in  the 
general  ilatc  of  improvement-  And  yet  the 
irreiiflible  ftrength  of  that  pfopenfity  to  reform, 
which. actuated  the  moft  indolent  government9, 
tvas  not  altogether  without  efFe<ft  even  ia  thefe. 
Portugal  had  been  awakened  from  her  profound 
-flbtober  by  the  adminiftration  of  Pombal ;  ano- 
mCT  miniflicr  like  him,  one  prince  only  of  anac- 
-fivedifpolition,  would  have  freed  her  altogether 
from  the  fetters  that  encumbered  her.  Spain  too 
began  to  underftand  her  true  interefis ;  and, 
"however  great  the  difficulties  Ihe  had  to  fur- 
mount,  the  refolution  of  encountering  them  was 
not  wanting*.  Much  time,  and  many  favourable 
circumfiances,  were  requifite  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  a  nation,  whofe  decay  was  the  refult 
of  caufes  fo  ancient  and  fo  deeply  rooted ;  but  it 
is  enough  that  the  deiire  of  reformation  was 
awakened,  and  a  refolution  taken  to  effe&  it. 
We  do  not  here  mean  to  aflert  that  the  refult 
was  every  where  the  fame,  but  that  the  imipulfe 
and  exertions  were  uniform  and  general. 

Even  Italy,  fo  far  behind  all  other  civilized 
nations,  in  proportion  to  her  natural  flrength  and 

*  'Baurgoing*s  io{lru6tive  work  on  Spaia  fufficiently  (hows 
that  the  Spanifli  government  was  not  inactive  or  iupine  io  the 
above  period,  though  it  had  dmofi  infurjHOuntable  dfficul- 
ties  to  encounter* 

advantages. 
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advantages^  whiqh  feemed  to  bavts  deftiiied  her. 
to  a  place  among  the  firft ;  even  Italy  had  made 
foxne  advances  towards  an  improved  flate.     Th&: 
Grand  Dutchy  of  Tufcany,  transformed  into  af 
paradiie  by  Leopold,  afforded  a  furprifing  ex- 
ample to  the  world  of  what  may  be  accomplUh** 
cd  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  twenty  years,  by  a 
prince  endowed  with  wifdom^  aiStivity,  and  per* 
ieverance.    This  example  could  not  poffibly  re- 
znain  entirely  ufelefs  to  the  ^leighbouring  dates  : 
even  the  fpeble  government  of  Rom£  conceived- 
tbe  thought  of  rendering  itfelf  independent  o(r 
cpntributions  from  abroad,  by  adopting  principles 
of  prudence  and  economy ;  and  the  meafures  of 
Cardinal  Ruffo  during  the  time  h^  tpztisigcd  the? 
financesof  the  Popp,  were  all  eA^bliibcd  upon  that* 
principle.     Naples^  a  country  falleq  into  the 
deepeft  decay,  by  the  total  negledl  of  every  prin* 
cipk  of  government ;  oppreflcd  with  barbarous, 
abuies;  and  having  fucha  cgnftitution  as  rendered 
it  ajmoft  impoflible  for  tbe.goverpment  to  qnder-^ 
take  any  good  work;  Naples  began  to  lifien  to 
prudent  counfels,  employed  the  wi&ft  heads  to 
projedt  plaps  pf  a  fyftematic  reform,  and  was 
preparing  tp  put  them  in  execution*.  She  would, 
doubtlefs,  have  bad  to  encounter  the  greateft, 
difficulties  in  accpmpliihing  this ;  but  it  would 
have  been  undertaken ;  and  no  one  can  with  cer-- 

•  Vide  Note  F.' 
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taiitity  ifktt  (hit  the  iftt^mpt  ^duld  hive  been 
libftjccefsful,  had  n6t  the  ftof m  of  iht  rcvolutioa 
htr6\  ai  every  where  dfe,  deffroycd  good  and 
bad  together,  ahd  renewed  the  ehaos^i  out  of 
which  a  hdpt)itr  order  of  f  hings  was  beginning 
to  unfold  itfeif  to  out  hopes. 

Itt  order  to  compliste  this  revipw  of  the  flates 
of  Europe,  we  muft,  in  Ihe  laft  place,  diredit 
our  attention  to  the  central  point  of  tjjc  rtvo- 
liition ;  the  country  out  of  which  its  ipltedid 
jirorhtfes,  and  its  dreadful  devaftations,  have  im- 
mediately jjrbceeded.    That  the  former  govern- 
xiient  of  FrAncb  was  fuch  as  flood  in  need  of 
the  greateft  reforms  ;  that  the  errors  in  its  legif- 
lation,  its  adminiflration,  and  its  domeftic  coh- 
ftitutton,  were  many   and  great,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  ditputed.     Nobody  will  attempt  to 
deny  that  the  government  of  Lewis  the  XVth 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  dangerous  diforgani* 
nation.     But  was  the  reign  of  Lfiwis  XVI.  froxA 
its  commiencement  to  its  tragical  end,  a  proo^ 
of  the  affcrtion,  that  there  no  longer  exifted  any 
proper  principles  of  goverhibetit   in  Europe? 
'VV'as  it  not  rather  marked  throughout  by  the 
defire  of  beneficial  reforms,  the  prevailing  cha- 
rader  of  the  times?  Was  not  its  chief  misfor- 
tune a  mifcohception   of  its  flrength^    which 
fenk  under  the  weight  <Jf  its  o^n  undertakings  ? 

Was 
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Was  the  monarch  who  plawd  Turgot  and 
Ma^e§hjpji9.es  among  the  nuoiber  of  his  ,mU 
jaift^re,  who  twice  intruded  the  fate  of  his  king- 
dom to  ihe  hands  of  Necker,  was  be  a  pa« 
iron  of  abufes,  a  blind  follower  of  former  fyC- 
tems  ?  Was  the  convacation  of  the  Notables^ 
and  th^'  plan  for  which  they  were  convened,  the 
wort  of  mean,  -contemptible,  obfcure,  and 
icommoa-place  politics?  Wa«  the  fecUity,  or 
father  the  levity  with  which  tljis  government 
ikwfquted  to  the  aiTembling  of  the  States,  # 
proof  pf  tenaciouii  obftinacy,  or  of  an  impriu- 
dent  fpirit  of  conceflion  ?  Was  the  ^^dc  oi  the 
^thji^ly  1788,  which  not  only  eftabliihei  the 
ficwdiom  of  the  pre^Sy  but  called  iMpoja  w^s^  Um^ 
^ha^  poald  guide  a  pen  to  employ  itfelf  io  ^Kib^ 
]i{hing  plains  of  general  i^tility-^wa^  that  edid 
ihe  B^eajfur^  of  «t  court  that  trembled  at  every 
j>rpfp€#  <4  inaovatio«  ?  W%s  the  decree  of  the 
COUIK9I  of  &^^  ^(  t^  !i7;th  Pecemtier  1788, 
an4  itbe  fpo^  gi  ik^  mioi^^f  pf  finance  of  the 
^rb  May  1789,  tad  ^ven  the  pirfortianate  de- 
claration of  the  23d  May-r-were  thefe  tb^  pro- 
4odtlaw  of  a  governfl^cQt  far  behind  the  wiihes 
and  i>piuions  of  it^  ei|ligl^e»od  fubjo^s  ?  Is  the 
revol^iiion,  in  ihort,  to  be  attributed  t0  the  w^nt 
of  fyftem  and  principle ;  qr,  on  ihe  poptrary^  to 
the  miUtiplicdiy  3^d  abufe  of  Jheiii  ? 
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Thefe  are  qudlions  which  require  no  aniWers, 
In  Prance,  as  in  the  reft  of  Europe,  ^*  that  gene- 
ral charadter  of  impatience,  reftleifnefs,  and  mu- 
tability,"  which  the  Author  with  juftice  defcribes 
as  the  diftipgqifting  feature  of  the  age,  wa?  only 
the  neceffary  confequence,  the  expreffion,  as  it 
were,  of  a  general  fenfe  of  the  progrefs  already 
made,  and  the  defire  of  further  improvement. 
The  events  of  the  laft  ten  years  were  occafioned 
by  the  too  ardent  and  too  hafty  purfuit  of  good 
intentions,  not  by  the  general  prevalence  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  inflead  of  admitting,  that  the  true 
principles  of  adminiftration  were  never  lb  ill 
underfiood,   we  may,   on  the  contrary,  afiert 
with  confidence,  that  they  were  never  fo  gene- 
rally and  extenfively  known  and  praiRifed  in 
any  period  of  hiftory ;  that  the  condition   of 
mankind  had  never  required  fo  little  as  it  then 
did,  the  violent  revolution  which  France  ex- 
perienced, and  of  which  all  Europe  has  felt  the 
effedts ;   and    that  this    revolution,    inftead  of 
being  the  laft  link  of  a  long  chain  of  diibrgani- 
zation  and  decay,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  firft 
link  of  a  new  chain  of  misfortune  and  dif- 
order ;  the  iignal  for  a  general  paufe,  perhaps 
relapie  in  the  flate  of  Europe,  by  a  daring  at- 
tempt to  leave  the  natural  courfe  of  focial  im^ 
provement,  and  to  bring  it  at  once  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Such 
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Sach  was  the  flate  of  Europe  with  refpe^l  to 
the  internal  condition  of  its  feveral  nations^ 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine,  whether,  in  theiir 
political  relations  towards  each  other,  there  is  any 
better  foundation  for  th^  belief  of  that  ^neral 
diibrganization  and  total  want  of  puhJic  law, 
which  are  iaid  to  have  exiiied  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution. 

That  this  examination  may  not  degenerate 
into  empty  fpeeulation,  we  mu&,  in\  the  firft 
place,  define  with  precifion,  the  nrieaning  to  be 
properly  attached  to  the  term,  public  law,  or 
law  of  nations  (droit  fublk). 

A  law  of  nations,  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe 
of  the  word,  would  be  fuch  a  conflitutioB 
as  fhould  efiablifh  all  their  feveral  relations  by 
imfnutable  laws;  affign  to  each  the  place  it 
ought  to  hold  in  the  general  fyflem,  fo  as  not 
Xo  int^ere  with  the  ioterefls  of  the  reft  ;  guar 
ranty  the  duration  of  this  fyftem  by  a  perfe<9: 
equilibrium  of .  power,  And  provide  cfFedlual 
means  for  preventing  every  undertaking  of  a 
:  nature  to  deflroy  that  equilibrium.  Such-  a  con- 
flitution  can  only  exift  in  idea,  never  in  reality. 
There  never  has  been  any  law  of  nations  in  this 
fenfe  of  ]the  word ;  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
exped  it,  until  the  projedt  of  perpetual  peace  be 
.likewife  njalized.  To 
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To  cmwiiice  ourlelvcs  that  the  ibdeoil  confiita* 
tion  of  nations  can  nev^r  be  others iie  than  ist^ 
perfedt,  we  need  only  confickr  t\^  knperfedliaii 
of  all  fyfi^fns  idvented  tad  i^flaUifli^  by  man  i 
the  innnenfity  of  the  bbje^s  to  be  embraced  by  a 
code  of  laws^  comprehending  ^and  regoUiting  the 
rights  of  all  nations  ;  the  iaipenetcability  of  the 
future ;  the  mutability  of  the  relations  of  for 
ciety ;  and  the  alterations  that  iQuft  necefiarily 
take  place  in  the  coode  of  time>  in  the  abfolute 
and  retatiye  ftrength  of  diScreiit  Aates»  owing 
to  the  diverfity  of  tbor  fortunes,  the  inequality 
of  their  progrefs^  or  the  perfooal  abilities  of  tbeir 
princes.  The  merits  of  fticfa  a  conilittition  muft 
always  be  merely  relative,  greater  or  leis ;  and 
the  tnoft  perfi^  federal  fyftetn  we  can  ev^  hope 
Ibr,  will  at  heft  only  be  tolerable. 

Whoever  takes  upon  him  to  ailbrt,  tliat,  at  a 
giten  period,  the  political  fyftem  was  utterly 
t5brrupted,  and  the  federal  conftitation  eitbar 
emioentty  defedbire  or  totally  annihilated,  rnuft 
be  able  to  ihow,  that  at  that  period  thene  edified 
no  poblic  fecurity ;  that  the  balance  of  power 
was  entirety  defiroyed;  that  the  weaker  fiatas 
coold  no  hMiger  find  refuge  or  prote^on  againfi 
the  ufarpations  of  the  firongier;  than  one  or  a 
iew  of  the  powerful  endangered  the  peace  and 
-Safety  of  the  left,  aod  cindered  their  exifloiep 

precarious^j 
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]>r^carious ;  tbkt  the  difpufei  of  natioAd  wet^  no 
longer  determinable  by  ii^gotiations  or  tteattes ; 
jind  that  war  and  force  were  the  only  refource, 
the  only  policy,  the  only  umpire  in  all  their 
difierences. 

Was  this  the  flate  of  the  federative  fyftem  of 
Eurc^e  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  re- 
Tolation  ?     1  (hould  be  at  variance  with  myfelf 
were  I  to  hefitatc  a  mon^nt  to  confeis^  that  at 
that    time  the  political  fyftem  laboured  under 
great  defcdls,  and  was  pervaded  by  many  errors; 
that  it  was  far,  very  far,  removed  from  that  per- 
fefi  federal  conftitution,  which  we  contemplate  in 
idea;    that  the  balance  between  the  principal 
powers  was  by  no  means  fecurcd ;  and  that  the 
iitaation  of  the  fmaller  ftatcs  was  in  many  refpedls 
dangerous  and  precarious.     A  great  part  of  thefe 
errors  and  defers  was  the  immediate    confe- 
quence  of  the  rapid  civilization  of  Europe,  by 
which  tte  formel*  proportions  between  the  lead- 
ing flates  were  altered,  and  the  difproportion  be- 
tv^een  four  or  five  preponderant  nations  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  great  number  of  fmall,  difperfed, 
and  infignificant  ftates  on  the  other,  was  confi- 
derably  augmented.     This  difproportion  excited 
and  encouraged  many  and  various  plans  of  am- 
bition and  ufurpation ;  and  at  length  added  to 
the  numberle&  combinations  bf  modern  politics, 

the 
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the  celdbrated  iyflem  of  partition,  which  inflii^ed 
ib  deep  s^nd  dangerous  a  wound  on  the  federal 
conflitution  *.  :        .     . 

But  I  can  never  be  perfuaded  to  believe  that 
"  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  the  poli- 
tical fyftem  of  Europe  bad  reached  the  lad  fiage 
of  decay  and  diforgapization  ;  that  its  every 
prop  and  foundation  w^s  deilroyed  ;*\  and  that 
**  it  prefeirted  nothing  but  imbecility,  anarchy, 
and  confufion/'  The  hjftory  of  the  twenty-five 
years  which  elapfed  betweep  the  peace  of  Hu- 
bertfburg  and  Fontainebleau,  and  the  b.eginning 
of  the  diflurbances  in  France,  contradicts  this  af- 
fertion  in  every  refpedl;  the  moft  indilputable 
fadls  fiand  in  oppoiition  to  it;  the  flighteft 
glance  at  the  fituation  of  Europe,  during  that 
period,  confirms  the  very  reverffi.  The  federal 
confiitution  was  at  lead  as  perfe6t  as  it  ever  had 
been  fince  the  thirty  years  war ;  nay,  it  was  even 
more  efiiclent  and  entire.  The  changes  which 
Europe  had  experienced  in  the  laft  i  <o  years  had 
been  as  happily  and  wifely  grafted  on  the  former 
political  relations,  as,  from  the  joint  operation  of 
accident  and  prudence  (fuch  is  the  nature  of 
every  federative  fyftem),  could  ever  have  been  de- 
fired  or  expedled ;  the  balance  of  power  was  ad- 
judcd  as  efFe(5lually  and  as  favourably  as  a  li- 

*  Vide  Note  G. 
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beral  and  reafonable  policy  could  dcfire ;  and  if 
there  were  fomc  events  which  infringed  the  facred 
principles  of  the  federal  constitution,  they  were 
at  leaft  avenged  by  the  unanimous  indignation, 
and  the  marked  dtfapprobation  of  all  cotempora* 
ties.  £urope  poflefled,  in  every  reafonable  fenle 
of  the  wprd,  a  federative  conflitution,  a  political 
balance^  and  a  law  of  nations. 

To  explain  thefe  truths,  it  will  not  be  neceflary 
to  defcend  to  a  minute  and  particular  analyfis  of 
the  political  relations  exifiing  at  that  period.  It 
IS  fufficient  if  we  dwell  upon  the  leading  features 
of  the  pi(fture«  The  fate  of  Europe  depends 
upon  the  fortunes  and  political  relations  of  the 
powers  which  preponderate  in  the  general  fyflem. 
If  the  balance  be  preferved  among  thefe ;  if  their 
political  exiftence  and  internal  organization  be 
fafely  eflabliflied  ;.  if,  by  their  mutual  atftion  and 
readtion,  they  proteA  and  fecure  the  independ* 
ence  of  the  fmaller  flates  (fo  much,  at  leaft,  as 
the  weak  can  be  fecure  in  a  community  with  the 
ftrong) ;  if  there  is  no  dangerous  preponderance 
to  be  perceived,  which  threatens  to  opprfcfs  the 
reft,  or  to  involve  them  in  endlefs  war;  we  may 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  federal  conftitution  which 
fulfils  thefe  mofteffential  points,  notwithftanding 
many  errors  and  defeats.  And  fuch  was  the 
federal  conftitution  of  Europe  before  the  French 
revolution.  IJ^hc 
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Tbeiivc  powers  which  lince  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  conftituted  the  principal 
weights  in  the  great  political  balance  are^  France, 
Auftria,  Prufliay  Ruffia>  and  'England*  In  coa-^ 
iidering  the  federal  relations  of  theie  dates,  we 
ihall  have  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  tboife 
of  a  focond  and  third  order^  as  well  as  to  fome 
of  a  fiill  lower  rank,  fo  far  at  leafi  as  they  zffcA 
the  general  furvey  of  Europe. 

FRANCE* 

The  external  relations  of  a  nation  are  conlifi:^ 
ent  with  the  true  principles  of  the  federal  con- 
jlitution,  when  that  nation  b  con)pletely,  or  ifx 
a  high  degree,  fecured  againft  every  foreign 
aggreffion,  by  its  natural  pofition,  or  its  internal 
flrength  and  means  of  defence,  or  its  political 
connexions,  or  all  of  thefe  combined.  A  large^ 
and  naturally  preponderant  flate,  ought,  more- 
over, to  poiTefs  a  certain  degree  of  inJBiience  on 
the  reft,  and  on  the  political  relations  of  Ewope, 
to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  due  place  in  the  gene-- 
ral  fyilcm. 

The  latter  of  thefe  requifites  is,  however,  left 

eflential  than  the  firil ;  the  principle  upon  which 

it  is  founded,  is  lefs  defined,  and  therefore  more 

liable  to  be  abuied  by  being  carried  to  an  undue 
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and  dangeroas  extent.  The  vague  and  £^1va- 
cal.  teims  it^hmcej  ^tn^eration^  st^dttj  &c. 
are  too  often  made  the  cloak  of  andbitious^  isdk^ 
iefi,  uitrigiaing  politiot,  which  iaoifioe  tfac  wel* 
fare  of  all  nations,  and  even  their  own  interefis, 
to  a  chimera  of  imaginary  fuperiority^  But  in  this 
a  proper  medium  is  to  be  obiorved.  No  power 
in  £isrc^^  and  more  efpecially  ffl«ie  of  the 
leading  powers,  can  ch:  ought  to  1^  witibout 
a  conftant  fsfluenoe  over  the  reft.  Wece  it  to 
he  entirely  confined  wifthin  kfelf,  and  kft  in^ 
tierefts  ahoge^r  diftm^fl^  it  would  be  in  con^ 
thmal  danger  c^  feeing  its  welfare  and  inde- 
pendenee  fall  a  iacrifice  to  dexterous^  combioak 
lions.  It  would  degenerate  into  an  idle,  add  loon 
contemptible  %e£lator  of  the  changes  qonftaiitly 
hd|>pening  in  the  relations  of  other  ftates ;  it 
would  either  endanger  its  own  fecurity,  the  firft 
and  principal  object  of  all  federative  policy^  or 
be  often  obliged  to  defend  in  fanguinary  wars, 
what  might  have  been  more  eafily  and  advantJi- 
geoufly  maintained  by  timely  vigilance,  by  prti^ 
dent  negotiation,  or  even  by  that  refpeft  alone, 
which  it  might  have  exafted  from  its  neigh- 
bours. 

Let  UB  now  confider  the  political  fituation  of 
Prance  before  the  revolution,  in  both  thefe  points 
of  view. 

The 
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The  fccurity  of  that  nation  againftcrcry  ^ttidft 
from  without,  was  founded  partly  on  the  internal 
means  of  defence-  peculiar  to  it,  and  partly  qb 
the  nature  of  its  political  relations  to  all  itd 
neighbours. 

The   military  and  geographical  fttuation    of 
^France  was  more  proper  to  enfurc  the  permanent- 
&curity  of  an  extcnfive  kingdom,  than  any  other 
that  can  be  conceived ;  it  waiithe  moft  advanta- 
.geous  that  any  nation  in  Europe  could  boaft  of  j 
the    moft   excellent    that  has  ever  ea;ifted  in 
the  fphere  of   modern  polities;.     The  greater 
^rt  of  it  was  bounded  by  the  fea ;  and  its  conti- 
jQiental  frontiers  were  fo  proteiSed  by  art  or  nature, 
in  every  point>  as  to  render  them  almoft  impene* 
Arable  to  an  enemy.     On  the  fide  of  Spain,  4nd 
on  that  of  Savoy,  it  was  defended  by  the  higheft 
mountains  in  Europe ;  and  fuch  was  the  dispro- 
portion of  its  ftrength,  to  that  of  the  nations  be- 
yond tbofe  mountains,  fo  evident  was  the  impoC- 
.fibility  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Fraqce 
Uy  way  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  that  any  dan- 
ger of  an  invafion  on  that  fide  mu^  be  totally 
out  of  the  quefiion.     The  eafiern,  and  flill  more 
a  part  of  its  northern  confines,  were  lefs  pro- 
te^ed  by  nature ;  and  being  contiguous  to  more 
powerful  nations,  were  more  expofed  to  an  at- 
tack.   But  here  a  chain  of  fortified  places  unpa- 
ralleled 
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raUqUd  io  its  kind^  and  admirably  cooibioed  ^ith 
the  natural  meana  of  defence^  prefented  an  impe* 
netrnUe  bulwark^  fhfficieot  to  deter  the  moft.  en- 
t«|M:ifing  eqeoiy/   The  martial  fpitit,  the  iodtti^ 
try^  and  riches  of  the  nation  $  their  attatno^nti  / 
in  the  arts  and  Icicnces ;  complete  and  crownM 
this  abundance  of  natural  and  artificial  lAeans  of' 
defence^  Experience  had  fuf&cioitly  proved  that ' 
nothing  was  \)^anting  to  rqndet.them  completb.; 
and  the  hope  of  conquering  France  had  long . 
fince'faeen  baniihed  as  an  empty  yifion  *. 

To  thefe  peculiar  advantages  that  aflured  the 
fafety  of  France^  were  added  (particularly  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century^  and 
in  that  period  when  the  federal  conilitution 
is  faid  to  have  been  at  its  laft  gaip)  all  thofe 
which  federative  policy  can  combine^  to  give  to 
a  nation  the  highefl  poffible  degree  of  fecurity. 
No  power  on  the  continent  could,  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  hope  or  reafon^  conceive  the.projedl 
of  invading  France  :  they  muft  all  have  been  re- 
firained  either  by  the  evident  impolHbility  of  fuc- 
e^.fs,  or  by  the  flighted  knowledge  of  their  own 
interefls.  The  diflance  of  Ruffia,  and  the  policy 
of  the  intermediate  flates^  precluded  any  attack, 
from  that .  quarter.     A  balance  of  po^r  h^d 

been  formed  in  Germany  by  the  elevation  of  I^ruf-. 

^  .■ 

•  vide  Note  hS-  '  v   • 
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fia^  from  wbkb  France  coi}14  oot  but  define  1^ 
mofi  elfi^ntial  advantage  in  all  poffible  political 
combinations.  If  Auilria  bad  attentpled  to  &g^ 
ghltidke  herfelf,  ^roifia  would  hzye  beetr  rendy 
to  oppofe  her ;  if  Pruffia  bad  tbreatened  Franccr 
with  bofiility,  the  affifiance  of  Aufttia  was  at 
haftd.  That  po^ftrer^  moreoipier,  which  iti  -the 
German  'empire  had  mofi  freqi^ntly  waged  war 
with  France,  frotad  Which  Ibe  bad  tbe  great^ft 
reafon  to  expei^lan  attack,  and  whofe  iittiaticuiy 
above  all  others,  gave  her  tbeimeans  of  miking 
it;  that  very  power  had,  during  an  uninter- 
rupted period  of  thirty  years,  maintained  ah  al- 
liance with  her.  She  was  united  to  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  clofeft  bonds  o(  amity.  The 
King  of.  Sardinia  was  the  natural  ally  of  Prance 
on  account  of  his  political  lituatipn,  his  dread 
of  the  power  of  Auftria,  and  his  defire  of  aggrari* 
dizing  himfelf  in  Italy ;  even  though  the  many 
family  connextt)ns  which  united  them,  were  to 
be  conildered  as  nothing.  Switzerland,  in  all 
her  alliances,  had  given  a  decided  preference  to 
the  kings  of  Ffance,  and  cultivated  their  friend- 
fhip  above  any  othfer.  We  may  boldly  affert  that 
there  was  not  a  lingle  ftate  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,- which,  in  the'fituation  of  affairs  at  thart 
timcj  was  not  impelled  by  the  ftrongeft  motives, 
by  fome  great  and  important  intereft,  to  feci,  the 
favour  and  friendfliip  q(  France*     Eve»y  archive, 

everj 
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every  article  of  diplomatic  correfpondencc,  and 
every  ftate  paper  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
from  the  time  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  to  the  year 
1789,  might  be  fubmitted  to  the  penetrating  eye 
of  the  moft  expert  politician,  without  his  being 
able  to  difcorer  in  them  the  flighteft  trace  of  a 
conspiracy  againft  the  interefts  of  France,  or  ahy 
plan  inimical  to  the  fecurity  and  independence 
of  that  kingdom. 

There  was  only  one  among  the  greater  powers 
wbofe  intereils  were  contrary  to  thofe  of  France, 
and  who  at  the  fame  time  polfefTed  the  means  of 
iDJariiig  her;  and  that  was  England.  Some 
flriking  contrarieties  in  their  national  chara6lers» 
centuries  of  warfare,  and  a  long  rivalry  m  the 
moft  important  objedls  of  true  or  imaginary  na- 
tional greatnefs,  had  abundantly  fown  the  feeds 
of  hatred  and  contention  between  Ihefe  two  n^* 
tions,  at  once  fo  near,  and  fo  completely  fepa* 
rated.  The  fentiment  of  offended  pride  continued 
to  irritate  a  wound  never  healed.  England  alone 
had,  properly  fpeaking,  triumphed  over  France^ 
in  the  courfe  of  the  whole  century,  and  ihe  bad, 
in  ibme  inflances,  obliged  her  to  fubmit  to  mgr- 
tifying  humiliations.  So  numerous,  moreoT«r^ 
were  the  points  of  contad:  between  them ;  fp 
many  the  obje<Sts  common  tothe  a(Stjivity  and  am* 
bition  of  both ;  ia  frequent  the  collifiou  of  their 

^  2  rcfpe<Slive 
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refpciaivc  intcrefts,  that  a  ftatc  of  pcrfc<9;  peace 
between  them  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 

But,  with  refpeft  to  the  danger  refulting  to 
France  from  this  hoftile  relation,  it  appears  that 
the  true  foundation  of  all  political  independence 
and  greatnefs,  the  fecurity  and  integrity  of  its 
territory,  was  not  invaded  or  materially  endan* 
gered  in  any  war  with  England.  Colonial  and 
commercial  interefts,  the  conftant  objedls  of  con- 
tention between  them,  though  certainly  great  and 
important,  were  only  fecondary  to  the  above  con* 
lideration ;  and  the  danger  that  enfued,  though 
feiious  and  afHifling,  was  only  fubordinate.  The 
true  foundation  of  the  power  of  France  re- 
mained unfhaken  and  unhurt,  amidft  the  greateft 
misfortunes  which  befel  her  commerce,  her  navy, 
and  her  pofleilions  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
Wc  have,  therefore,  often  feen  her  rife  quickly 
from  the  fevereft  blows  received  from  England, 
and  reclaim  with  fuccefsful  energy  what  (he  had 
for  a  moment  been  deprived  of. 

The  hiftory  of  the  naval  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century  proves,  befides,  that  the  balance  of  "power 
between  France  and  England  was  by  no  means 
uniformly  on  the  fame  fide.  The  war  which 
finiflied  in  the  year  1762,  was  the  moft  unfortu- 
nate of  all  for  France ;  the  peace  of  Fontaine- 
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bleau  was  the  epoch  pf  her  deepeil  kumiliation. 
But  how  was  the  lituation  of  the  two  rirals  al* 
tered  in  the  Ihort  fpace  of  twenty  years,  when 
the  French  navy  rofe  with  new  fplendour  from  its 
ruins ;  when  the  empire  of  the  feas  was  difptrted 
with  various  fucceis  by  France  and  England^ 
when  vidory  more  than  once  fettled  upon  the 
French ;  and  when  thefe  fucceeded,  againft  all 
expectation,  in  wrefling  the  moft  important  colo- 
nics in  the  world,  out  of  the  hands  of  their  ad- 
verfaries !  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  did  pcefent  no  fucfai  {M'eponde- 
ranee  before  the  revoluiioa,  as  to  be  a  conflant 
fobjeSt  of  dread  and  alarm  to  France.  The  fe- 
curity  of  her  territory,  the  principal  obje6t  in  the 
relations  of  a  f)^t.e  with  its  neighbours,  was 
never  ferioufly  endangered  by  England,  however 
formidable  5  and  in  the  proper  fphere  of  their 
rivalry,  their  commerce,  colonial  interefis,  and 
naval  power,  the  advantage  was  almoft  as  often 
on  the  fide  e(  France  as  on  that  of  England. 
Tb  this  mud  be  added,  that,  in  the  year  1786,  the 
iirfi  fbfmal  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
between  the  two  rival  flates,  and  the  idea  of  ah 
eternal  enmity  between  them  wa«  gradually  dy- 
ing away.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  there  was  no  period  in  which^he 
probability  of  a  lading  peace  between  France 
and  England  was  fo  great ;  in  which  the  danger 
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of  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  fo  remote,  fo  little 
to  be  dreaded,  as  at  the  moment  when  the  Frcndb 
revolution  broke  out. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  France  with  refpe<a 
to  hct/ecurhy:  let  us  now  cdnfidcr  what />(>/i- 
tical  infiuence  ihe  enjoyed. 

The  influence  of  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles  upon 
the  affairs  and  fortunes  of  Europe,  had  attained 
its  meridian  in  the  fplcndtd  days  of  Lewis  XIV. 
It  declined  after  the  peace  of  Ryflwick ;  the  war 
for  the  Spanilh  fucceffion  bad  remarkably  ditni- 
nifhed  it ;  and  though  it  afterwards  roie  in  iome 
^^ee,  yet  it  never  regained  the  extent  and  great* 
neis  it  pofTefled  in  more  early  periods.  This  was 
partly^  indeed,  occalioned  by  changes  in  the  re- 
lative flrength  of  the  European  powers ;  but  flill 
more,  and  in  one  fenfe  exclulively,  by  the  pcr- 
fonal  charad^er  of  the  prince  who  afcended  the 
throne  after  Lewis  XIV.  Had  fuch  changes  not 
happened  in  the  fiate  of  Europe^  ilill  the  influ- 
ence of  France  mud  have  been  conliderably  Icfy^ 
under  the  government  of  a  peaceable  and  mode- 
rate^ or,  flill  more,  of  a  weak  and  indolent  mo- 
narch, than  under  the  fceptre  of  a  warlike,  am- 
bitious, adlive,  and  enterprifing  prince.  Such  is 
the  inevitable  defliny  of  all  earthly  greatnefs  and 
dominion !    The  brevity  of  human  life  forbids 
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the  works  of  maa  to  be  eternal.  The  inherit- 
ance of  an  Alexanderi^  a  Caefar,  a  Gengis  Khan, 
a  Grudavus  "Adolpbusi  have  all  of  tbem  under- 
gone revolutions  much  greater  th^n  thofe  of 
Lewis  XIV.  in  the  hands  of  his.defceodants« 

But  to  determine  upon  principles  of  truth 
and  jufiice^  how  far  France  experienced  a  ferious 
injury  or  a  real  misfortune,in  the  diminution  of  her 
influence  in  the  general  fyflem  under  Lewis  XV. 
we  mufl  in  the  firft  place  examine  and  determine 
the  proper  meafure  of  that  influence,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  ought,  upon  grounds  of  equity 
and  general  utility,  to  be  carried.  Although  there 
may  be  different  opinions  concerning  its  true  limits, 
it  is  clear  and  undeniable  that  Lewis  XIV.  had 
gone  beyond  them.  His  arbitrary  and  unjuft 
pretenflons^  the  haughtinefs  with  which  he  an- 
nounced, them,  the  terror  he  fpread  among  his 
neighbours,  the  general  miflrufl  prevailing  in 
Europe,  the  alliances  and  coalitions  fo  often 
formed  and  renewed,  as  the  only  recourfe 
againfl  his  plans;  all  thefe  things  fufliciently 
ihow,  that  his  views  were  incompatible  with 
the  peace  and  fafety  of  the  reft,  and  in  diredt 
oppofltion  to  the  laws  of  the  federal  confiitution. 
The  cxhaufted  ftate  in  which  he  left  his  king- 
dom proved  flill  more :  it  proved  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  flrength ;  that  he  had  (acriflced  the 
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trae  interefls  of  his  country  to  a  chimera  of  great* 
neis>  dominion,  and  fiime ;  that  he  had  been  in 
purfuit  of  objeds,  in  which  a  more  enlightened 
policy' would  have  diicovered  no  real  advantage 
even  to  France.  It  was  no  misfortune  for  the 
world,  it  was  for  the  happincls  of  France,  that 
his  fucceflbrs  renounced  bis  colofTal  projects,  his 
extravagant  efforts,  his  reflleis  interference  in 
all  the  aifairs  of  Europe.  The  dignity  of  a  na- 
tion is  not  lowered,  nor  its  real  importance  dimi- 
nilhed,  by  renouncing  undue  pretenfions  to  inor- 
dinate influence.  It  often  becomes  ftronger  in  re- 
ality by  what  it  lofes  in  appearance.  France 
made  more  important  advances  in  every  branch 
of  public  welfare,  under  the  peaceful  adminifira- 
tion  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  than  in  the  moft  bril- 
liant times  of  Lewis  XIV. 

It  is  true  that  the  excefEve  forbearance  of  the 
French  miniftry  under  Lewis  XV.  often  degene- 
rated, particularly  iti  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
into  dangerous  careleffnefs,  and  fometimes  into 
total  apathy;  and  France  permitted  undertakings 
which  it  could  and  ought  to  have  oppofed.  But 
it  mull  not  be  faid,  that  her  influence,  becaufe 
neglefted  during  this  period  of  relaxation,  was 
therefore  annihilated.  The  elements  of  that  in- 
fluence exifled  as  formerly;  a  more  energetic 
government  would  ibon  have  re-eflabli(hed  it. 

The 
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The  part  atSled  by  Francc^iidcr  Lewis  XVI.  par- 
ticulariy  from  the  beginning  of  the  American 
war,  to  the  conimeneeinent  of  her  internal  dif- 
ienfions,  refembled*  in  nothing  th^  condu<^  of  a 
nation  '^  funk  into  contempt  and  iniignificancy, 
deprived  of  its  former  charadter,  and  almoft  for- 
gotten in  Europe."  It  proved  that  France  flill 
poffeffcd  all  that  a  nation  of  the  firft  rank  ought 
to  poflefs  and  defire  to  preferve$  that  (he  flill 
held  the  rank  which  belonged  to  her  in  the  po- 
litical lyftem,  on  account  of  her  internal  ftrength 
and  her  external  relations ;  and  that  of  the 
changes  in  Europe,  which  had  in  the  mean  time 
taken  place,  there  were  none  of  a  nature  to  di- 
minifh  her  legitimate  influence.  An  impartial 
furvey  of  her  political  fituation  at  that  time,  will 
confirm  thefe  truths,  and  fupport  them  againft 
all  the  fophifiical  declamiations  of  difcontent,  or 
the  ungrateful  difregard  of  former  advantages. 

The  relations  between  France  and  Germany 
lince  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
been  as  favourable  to  the  interefls  of  France,  ai 
the  moft  ingenious  federal  policy  could  have 
contrived  to  make  them.  Prufiia,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  elevation,  became  a  counterpoife  to 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  incomparably  more  ufeful 
to  France  than  what  Ihe  was  formerly  obliged  to 
create  by  unfleady  and  imperfed  alliances  with 

the 
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(he  m/cmbers  of  the  ,Gm{Mre.  Ftom  that  time, 
France,  in  every  polfible  conjuiuSlure^  had  the 
choice  of  two  allies,  aliQoft  equally  powerful ; 
ihe  waft  always  fare  of  one  ^  them.  She  fixed 
on  Auilria ;  aad  the  coD&quence  of  that  choice, 
£>  often  blamed^  was  a  peace  of  thirty  years 
with  Germany ;  thirty  years  of  undifiurbed  trao* 
quillity,  on  the  only  iide  expoled  to  an  attack. 
We  are  not  here  to  examine  whether  the  juiniflry 
of  Lewis  XV.  did  not  go  too  far  in  this  new 
connexion  ;  and  whether  its  participation  in  the 
ieven  years  war  was  not  an  impolitic  meafure.  But 
it  is  certain,  that  even  the  alliance  of  the  cabinet 
of  Verfailles  with  the  Houie  of  Auilria,  did  tiot 
prevent  France  from  ofTering  prote£lion  to  every 
ilate  threatened  by  the  fuperior  ilrength  of  that 
power;  that  notwithflanding,  or  rather  on  account 
of  that  alliance,  ihe  interfered  as  a  mediatrix  in  the 
war  of  the  fucceifiod  in  Bavaria,  and  iq  the  con- 
teil  for  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  that  till 
the  year  1789,  there  was  no  fovereign  of  any 
confcquence  in  Germany,  not  excepting  the  King 
;of  PruiHa,  who  did  not  more  or  leis  endeavour 
to  gain  her  friendihip ;  to  many  of  them  an  ob- 
jcdl  ^of  the  firil  importance.  As  long  as  the  al- 
liance with  Auilria  interfered  not  with  other  in« 
tefcils,  France,  with  reafon,  adhered  to  it: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  only  depended  upon 
herfelf  to  return  to  her  former  fyilem,  whenever 

Auilria 
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Auflria  (hould  betray  iotentions  incompatible 
with  the  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  that  with 
the  fuperior  advantage  now  ariiing  from  the 
power  of  Pruffia,  and  the  influence  of  that  ftate 
on  the  north  of  Germany.  Surely  fucb  a  fitua:- 
tion  was  the  very  reverfe  of  dangerous  and  unfa- 
vourable, and  was  fuch  as  France  had  never  been 
placed  in  either  before  or  fince  the  treaty  of  Weft>- 
phalia. 

Since  the  year  1761,  France  had  been  clofely 
conne6led  with  Spain.  This  connexion,  founded 
upon  the  celebrated  Family  Compadt,  fecurcd  t9 
France  the  refources^  by  no  means  unimportant, 
of  a  nation  advantageoufly  fituated  in  her  vi,. 
cinity  ;  gave  ly:r  the  difpofal  of  a  fleet  of  eighty 
Ihips  of  war,  and  part  of  the  treafures  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.    It  was  furely  no  weak,  contemptible^ 
and  miftaken  politics  on  the  part  of  France,  that 
procured  fuch  a  powerful  fupport  at  the  time  of 
her  greateft  adverfity.     That  (he  w^s  not  obliged 
to  fubmif  unconditionally  to  the  terms  which 
England  would  have  impoied ;  that  fhe  was  en- 
abled .twenty  years  afterwards,  with  the  afliflance 
of  her  ally,  to  drive  her  rival  out  of  North  Ame- 
rica; that  the  condu6):  of  Spain   was,  during 
thirty  years,  implicitly  fubmitted  to  her  control ; 
and  that  ihe  foqnd  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  difpofed 
to  renew  that  fubmilEon^  even  amid  the  florms 

of 
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of  the  revolution :  all  this  fafficiently  fhows  the 
immenfe  advantages  derived  from  the  family  com- 
pz6\,  which  mufl  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  Ihe 
mod  important  vi6tories  in  the  field  of  dipIo<» 
natic  policy. 

The  iame  alliance,  moreover,  fecuredtoher^ 
an  exteniive  and  lading  influence  in  Italy* 
Naples  and  Parma  grafted  their  interefis  on  tboie 
of  the  more  powerful  branches  of  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon.  The  forces  of  thefe  two  allies  would 
have  been  at  the  entire  difpofal  of  France,  in  cafe 
the  only  power  capable  bcfide  herfelf  of  difturbing 
Italy,  had  agitated  plans  of  conqueft  and  aggran* 
dizement,  fuch  as  to  threaten  the  independence 
of  that  part  of  Europe.  But  we  muft  not  fuppofe 
that  in  fuch  a  cafe  Ihe  could  only  have  reckoned 
upon  Naples  and  Parma;  ihe  poifefleda  decided 
influence  over  the  greater  number,  and  the  moft 
important  of  the  Italian  flates.  The  King  of 
Sardinia,  connected  with  France  by  the  clofeft 
ties  of  amity,  had  been  at  peace  with  her  during 
half  a  century ;  he  was  allied  by  blood  to  the 
family  of  the  Bourbons,  and  looked  upon  the 
French  monarchs  as  his  natural  protediors  againft 
the  power  of  Aufiria,  the  continual  obje<5t  of 
his  fears.  Such  were  like  wife  the  relations"  be- 
tween France  and  her  ancient  allies,  the  repub- 
lics of  Genoa  and  Venice.     The   Pope,   who 

could 
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could  never  be  attached  to  the  Emperor,  was  at* 
ways  more  or  lefs  devoted  to  the  interefls  of 
France^  An  Auftrian  prince  was  indeed  upon 
the  throne  of  Tufcany ;  but  the  litiiation  of  that 
ftate,  its  difiance  from  the  centre  of  the  Aui* 
trian  monarchy,  and  the  didindt  intercfis  of  its 
fovereigns,  prefcribed  a  flridl  neutrality  as  its 
anly  fafety  in  every  war  between  the  priiKipal 
powers,  and  obliged  it  even  in  peace  to  feek  tt)e 
£avoar  of  Prance.  In  a  word,  from  t!ie  Alps  to 
the  ifland  of  Malta  (for  here  likewife  the  politics 
of  France  prevailed),  there  was  no  point  in  the 
whole  extent  of  Italy,  except  Auftrian  Lombardy, 
in  which  France  did  not  alone,  or  more  than  any 
other  European  cabinet,  influence  the  relations, 
and  dire6l  the  conduA  of  all. 

The  authority  it  enjoyed  during  fevctal  centu- 
ries at  Const  antinople,  even  till  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  is  well  known.  The  fecurityof 
the  Turkilh  frontiers  againd  the  undertakings  of 
its  enterprifing^  neighbours,  the  principal  objedt 
of  this  ancient  alliance,  equally  ufeful  to  France 
and  the  Porte,  had  indeed  in  a  great  roeafure 
ceaied  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  lad  thirty  years ; 
but  this  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  \veaknef8 
of  the  French  cabinet,  and  the  diminution  of  its 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  as  to  the  pe- 
culiar fituatiop  of  the  ]Porte  itfelf.    'I'bc  decay  of 

the 
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the  Turkifh  empire  mufi  be  attributed  to  tbe  bad- 
nefs  of  ifs  conftitution,  the  errors  of  its  adminii^ 
tration^  the  defe<fts  in  every  part  of  its  military 
fyflem,  and,  above  all,  to  tbe  increafing  difpro-* 
portion  between  the  always  improving  govern- 
ments of  Eiirope,  and  the  barbarous  Afiatic 
policy  of  the  Ottoman  court.  While  all  other 
nations  were  progreffively  civilized^  cultivated, 
and  enriched ;  Turkey,  ftill  adhering  to  long- 
exploded  principles  and  fuperflitious  cuftoms, 
made  no  advance  whatever.  The  efforts  of 
France,  and  the  mutual  jealoulies  of  its  neigh- 
bours, long  preferved  it  from  total  ruin ;  but  the 
internal  principle  of  diflblution  overpowered 
thefe  adventitious  aids ;  the  duration  of  this  em- 
pire became  every  day  more  problematic,  and  at 
lafl  its  final  ruin  appeared  to  be  at  hand.  The 
miuiflry  of  Lewis  XV.  ought  certainly  to  have 
fupported  this  important  ally  more  effciStually 
againft  the  attempts  of  Ruffia  ;  and  they  added 
to  the  error  here  committed,  by  abandoning  the 
Porte  entirely  at  tbe  peace  of  1774.  But  this 
fault  is  confiderably  leflened,  and  in  fome  degree 
excufed,  by  the  difficulties  involving  a  contrary 
condudl.  The  bufinefs  of  defending  an  ally  fo 
deaf  to  the  fuggeflions  of  found  politics  ;  fo  carc- 
lefs  of  the  means  of  its  own  fafety  ;  fb  averfe  from 
and  incapable  of  any  joint  undertaking,  and  op- 
pofed  to  a  power  fo  diftai)*  from  France,  fo  near 
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toUfelfi  would  hare  emfanrailcd  tfaeboldeft  and 
mafi  eoterprifing  ihihiflry.  Yet,  notwittfflaivdU 
ing  all  the  changes  wbtcfa  happened  icr  Europe^ 
the  innuence  of  the  French  court  at  Confianti- 
nopk  remained  nndiminiihed  i  and  had. it  not 
beeta  for  the  French  revolution,  it  would  have 
Qontinued  ^^ntisre  until  the  total  difSdution  o£  the 
Tudufli . empire,  an. event  ..which  Francfaj  would 
certaioilf  l»ve  fponed  no  cSBath  to  retafd.  * 

Russia  was  the  only  leading  flate  over  which 
France  never  enjoyed  any  permanent  influence. 
Thereafon  of  this  is  evident:  their  general  in- 
terefts  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  which  they  mu- 
tually though  tacitly  concurred  to  fupport,  5vas 
the  only  important  objedl  common  to  the  politics 
of  France  and  Ruffia.  Their  principal  point 
of  conta<5l,  the  interefts  of  Turkey,  was  necef- 
ferily  a  ifource  of  conflant  oppofition  between 
them.  England,  moreover,  by  her  great  com- 
mercial connections  with  Ruffia,  had  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  gradually 
weakened,  and  at  length  almofl  annihilated  the 
influence  of  the  French  court  at  St.  Peterf- 
burgh. 

Notwithftanding  this,  however,  it  more  thaii 
once  revived  when  a  favourable  opportunity  oc^ 
curred ;  and  in  the  year  1787  pro^lucod  aa:ad-4 
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tantagebus  treaty  of  lannmerce  betivieeii  the  twd' 
nitioiis.  This  treaty  would  indeed  have  been 
dearly  purcBaied  by  France  if  the  deftroiStion  of 
the  Toekifli  empire  had  been  the  price  of  it.  But 
d)e  general  (yftem  of  Europe  was  then  fo  happily 
organized,  that  France  might  fafely  regard  that 
cataftrophe  as  dtftant  and  improbable.  Two 
pbwerful  wei^ts  were  typpofci  to  tSie  prepohde-^ 
ranee  of.  Ruffia :  Aufiria,  if  divided  from  it^  was 
always  ready  to  counteradi  its  attempts  upon 
Turkey  ;  if  not,  Pruflia  tnaintained  the  balance ; 
and  theliift^ry  of  the  laft  Turkiih  war  iufficiently 
proves  that  Pruffia  was  equal  to  the  taik:  Thus 
the  greateid  danger  wMch  France  cbuld  ever 
dread  from  Ruflia,  was  averted  without  any  im* 
mediate  eflfort  of  its  own. 

There  was  another  and  a  very  important  point, 
on  which  it  ought  to  have  oppofed  the  plans  of 
Ruilia  at  an  early  period.  So  long  as  Poland  ex- 
iHed,  an  extenfive  influence  in  all  the  north  of 
Europe  was  fecured  to  France.  The  iSrfl;  par- 
tition of  that  country  paved  the  way  for  its  Tub- 
fequent  annihilation ;  and  France  beheld  that  par<- 
tition  with  unexpefled  indifference.  This  was  a 
great  and  unpardonable  fault  ;  the  greater  too, 
as  Prance  might  probably  have  averted  that  blow 
withoiit  recourfe  to  arms,  by  a  decided  inter- 
ference «ily  ;  and,  perhaps  by  a  fimple  negotia- 
tion 
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Won  with  Aaftria^  who^  of  all  the  jMwfcrd  coii^ 
ccrqed  in  the  partition^  had  the  fmalleft  intereft 
in  it,  and  evideDtly  the  lead  inclinatioii  towards  . 
the  meafure.  The  fault  was  fo  much  the  greater, 
as  the  partition  of  Poland  required  the  mpft  un* 
ufual  of  all  combinations,  the  moft  dangerous 
to  France^  and  at  the  fame  time  that  which  {bt 
might  the  moft  eafily  have  prevented-^the  coin- 
cidence of  RufSa,  Pruffia,  and  Auftria.  No 
one  will  attempt  to  juftify  or  even  excule  this 
&ult,  which  fufficiently  proves  the  profound  le** 
thargy  of  the  French  miniftry  in  the  laft  years  o^ 
Lewis  XV. :  but  its  confequences  were  in  reality 
Ids  prejudicial  to  France  than  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed*.  The  formation  and  execution  of  fuch  a 
plan  in  the  very  fight  of  France,  was  for  her 
the  moft  unfavourable  circumftance  attending  it : 
but  the  political  difcredit  of  that  condudt  could 
in  UA  only  attach  to  the  miniftty  and  govern* 
ment  guilty  of  fuch  negligence.  In  the  place 
where  I  Ihall  difcufs  the  relations  of  the  powers 
concerned  in  that  partition,  I  ftiall  endeavour  to 
prove  that  the  treaty  of  177a  neither  deflroyed 
nor  materially  injured  the  balance  of  JBurope^  fo 
as  to  hurt  the  interefts  of  France ;  that  it  was 
even  ufeful  to  her  in  fome  refpefks ;  that  her  in- 
fluence in  Poland  was  ftill  coniiderable ;  and  that 
the  total  diffdiution  of  that  kingdom,  though  un- 
doubtedly prepared,  was  by  no  meant  decided, 
by  the  ftrft  partition. 

I  Thougli 
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Thoagh  France  was  not  fufficiently  a^ire  in 
oppofing  the  fubjcAioo  of  Poland^  ihe  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  fuccefsfal  in  direflting  the  afiaira 
oiSwederty  aceording  to  her  owa  intereft.    Aa 
unfaappy  conftitotioOy  which,  under  the  appear** 
ance  of  feeuring  ihe  prerogatites  of  the  fiates^ 
intr<)daced  fadion  and  difocder^  had,  fioce  the 
year  i  jncy  ^fepmed  that  kingdom  of  all  dignity 
andconiequence^  and  gradaally  coaterted  it  into 
a  province  of  Ruffia.     By  the  fabTCvfion  of  tbf» 
conftitution,  the  deliverance  of  the  King  of  Swe* 
den,  and  the  xeitoration  of  that  independence 
t(x  the  government,  without  which  it  was  but  a 
powerlefe  £ii6tion ;    it  was  evident  that  Ruifii^ 
muft  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  cMef  infiruaieiit» 
of  het  preponderance  in  the  North.  The  French 
miniftry  accomplished  this  important  r^volotioB* 
The  plan  was  formed  at  Paris ;  the  King  of  Swe- 
den was  fi'om  thence  diredled  and  encouraged 
to  this  great  undertaking,  and  relykig  on  t^e 
fHendfhip  of  France,  he  achieved  it  ich  a  man- 
ner equally  rapid  and  fucce(sful.     Thi^  event,  fo 
favourable  to  the  ififloence  of  Franoe  in  the 
North,  andfo  contrary  to  the  wiihes  of  the  court, 
of  Peteriburg,  was  brought  about  in  the  year 
1 77a  r  at  a  time  when  the  miniflry  of  Ver&illeS' 
iecmed  to  have  reached  the  lafi  ftage  of  indolence 
and'  weaknefe :  how  can  we  then  bcKcve.  that 
Prance  had  ceafed  to  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  general  fyftem  of  Europe  ? 
^«       t  What 
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What  bffi)|)enaJ  in  ftolland  in  the  year  1)87^ 

can  otily  be  a  pr^of  of  the  momentary  weaknefsy 

by  DO  Aieans  of  tht  utlet  decay,  of  the  political 

influence  of   France.      The  changes    brought 

ibout  in  that  couiitry  by  England  and  Pruflia 

were  certainly  hoAile  to  the  ititereftd  of  France. 

They  were  indeeddoubly  prejudicial  to  her  t  they 

firengtbeaed  the  party  which  had  always  been  in 

oppofilion  to  France ;  and  they  threw  the  go^ 

Tertiment  of  the  United  Provinces,  probably  for  a 

long  time,  into  (he  arms  of  Great  Britain.     Bat 

what)  after  all,  was  this  mighty  change^  when 

eonfidered  in  a  proper  1  ight  i  The  momentary  fiib^ 

jeSion  of  a  party,  which  Fran(x  had  long  iup« 

ported ;  which  had  often  triumphed  by  ker  affiffc^ 

ance ;  and  was  far  from  being  (ubdued  lor  ever  "^^ 

This  party^  enoouraged,  ^nd  more  than  onotf 

armedi    by  France,  had^  during  more  than  a 

century,  made  head  againft  its  rivaL     The  lattea 

took  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  violence 

and  extravagance  of  its  adverfaries  ii&duced  l^o 

great  powers  to  offer  protection  to  the  Houfe  of 

Orange  ;  at  which  time  the  dooaefiio  troubles  of 

Francer  precluded  the  chance  of  any  effbSual 

oppofition  fromheif.  The  attempt  was  fncoefsful ; 

but  the  feeds  of  divifioib  remained ;  aftd  a  few 

years  would  have  ikewn  that  there  ^1  estifiedatl 

Aiiti-orangi»  ^Bidtion  and  French  inte»A  in  Hol^- 

t  a  land, 
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Und^  even  if  the  ftoraik  of  thereyolution  had  not 
fo  foon  difclofed  the  true  ftate  of  parlies  there^ 
and  the  meafure  of  their  refpe£live  flrengths. 

The  revolution  which  took  place  in  Holland 
in  (he  year  1787^  was  the  efie6l  of  a  concurrence 
of  dtcumiiances^  which  cannot  with  juftice  be* 
faid  to  have  occafioned  any  permanent  change  in 
the  balance  of  Europe.  It  lowered,  for  a  time, 
(he  political  credit  of  the  French  miniftry ;  but 
did  not  deilroy  it.  Befides  which,  it  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  period  hitherto  the  fubjed 
of  our  reafoning.  We  are  fpeaking  of  the  fitu- 
ation-of  Europe  before  the  French  revolution, 
which^  with  refpedt  to  France,  though  not  to 
Buiope  in  general,  bad  certainly  commenced  in 
the  year  1787  ;  though  the  fcenes  of  that  time 
were  only  preparatory  to  the  fobfcquent  import- 
ant cataflrophes. 

I  think  I  have  proved, 

ift.  That,  during  the  period  we  have  htctt 
fpeaking  of,  the  political  fecurity  of  France  was 
as  great  and  as  firmly  eilabliflied  m  every  efien- 
tial  point,  as  could  be  defired  or  imagined ;  that 
her  geographical  fituation,  the  nature  of  her 
frontiers,  the  magnitude  of  her  uitemal  refouttes, 
and  even  the  general  interefis  of  furrounding 

nations. 
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batiiAs^  amibined  not  only' t6  * fqppbrt  thai 
feourity,  but  to  cnfure  •  it  in  the  completcil 
manner. 

2<lly,  That  the  influence  of  France  in  the  fe- 
deral fyfiem  of  Europe  was  fully  adequate  to  her 
real,  political  importance ;  that  it  was  diminifhed 
fincc  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  fo  much  only  as 
it  had  then  been  carried  too  far;  and  that  it 
wac  owi^g  to  th^  temporary  errors  of  a  weak 
adminiftration,  not  to  any  unfavourable  change 
in  the  balance  of  power,  nor  to  a  pofitive  de« 
creafcof  this  influence  itfelf,  that  it  failed  in  fome 
particular  ipflanqes  to  operat/e  with  energy  and 

Sdly,  That  Prance,  till  the  commencement 
i^  the  revolution,  was  feared  by  all  the  greater 
powers;  while  her  friendfliip  and  favour  were 
fought  and  cultivated  by  mod.  of  the  fmaller; 
that  her  relations  with  Germany  were  more 
liable  and  advantagieous  than  in  any  other  pe- 
riod of  mpdern  hiilory  ;  that  every  dread  of  the 
ambition  of  Ruflia  was  iufficiently  counteradled 
by  the  lituation  of  the  other  powers  ;  that  her 
alliances,  her  patronage,  or  her  policy,  enabled 
her  to  govern,  exclofively  or  principally,  in  all 
tlie  fouthern  flates  of  Europe ;  in  Spain,  in  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
Conflantinople ;  and  that  the  lofs  of  influence 
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fi}AAi9f4  hyihe  pattitioa  ^f  Polasd  io  t)i#  year 
177 tt  wa$  repaired  by  a  more  foHd  aod  effsdive 
connexion  with  Sweden. 

4ibly  and  laftly»  That  Fia&ce^  eonfidered  as 
a  maritime  fiate,  was  more  than  once  tbp  fiic-p 
ce&ful  rival  of  the  only  nation  (he  had  caufe  to 
fear  ;  that  her  inferiority  was  never  permanetrt  ; 
and  that  the  laft  naval  war  in  thia  period  was  the 
moil:  fuccefsful  and  honourably  Ihe  had  ever 
waged  againft  England. 

It  is  this  period,  the  peace  of  1783^  and  the 
time  between  that  and  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution, that  we  mqft  look  to  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  confequence  of  France  in  the  general 
iyftem  of  Europe.  Let  thofe  who  can  perceive 
.  nothing  but  decay  and  diforganization ;  nothing 
but  unnatural  alliances^  contempt  of  all  laws, 
and  negledl  of  all  federal  principles,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  French  monarchy ;  let  them, 
if  they  have  the  afib^ance  to  do  it,  in  defiance 
of  hifiory,  and  in  oppofition  to  undeniable 
truths,  afiert,  that  France  was  then  degraded 
to  a  fubordinate  rank ;  was  incapable  of  main* 
taining  the  balance ;  was  abandoned,  periecuted, 
and  defpifed  by  the  reft  of  Europe :  but  they 
ihould  not  merely  afiert  all  this  ;  they  ihould 

prove  it** 

•VidcNotcK. 
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AUSTRIA. 

That  a  dread  of  a  dangerous  preponderance  on 
the  part  of  this  ftate,  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fixtecnth,  to  the  end  of  the  ieventcentb 
century,  had  principally  influenced  the  politics 
of  Europe,  has  been  conllderably  diminifhcd 
fince  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia;  and  efpccially 
fince  the  wars  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  from  which  time, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  fecret  views  and 
wifhes  of  her  fovereigns,  Auflria  has  more  fre- 
quently been  engaged  in  wars  for  her  own  pre- 
fervation,  and  in  defence  of  the  balance  cff 
Europe,  than  "to  aggrandize  herfelf.  The  moft 
brilliant  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  this  monarchy 
was  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  immenfe  inheritance  of  Charles  V. 
feemed  about  to  be  again  united  under  the  fcep- 
tre  of  its  fovereigns:  but  the  principles  of  the 
political  balance  prevailed  againft  the  genius  of 
Auflria  and  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene ;  and 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  placed  a  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  *.  After  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
a  dangerous  ftorm  gathered  about  the  Houfc  of 
Auflria.  It  was  to  its  own  firmnefs  in  the  firft 
place,  and  in  the  next  to  the  weight  which 
England,  at  this  crifis,  threw  iqto  the  fcale  of 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  (thereby  again  defeat- 
ing the  plans  of  France),  that  Auflria  was  in- 

♦Vide  Note  L. 
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debted  for  its  prefervatipn  from  that  dang^r^  and  . 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  rank  in  Europe,  w^h 
the  greater  part,  though  not  the  whole  of  hpr 
poifeflions.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la*Chapelle  re- 
ilored  the  Imperial  houfe  to  its  former  place 
with  refpe6t  to  France  and  th^  German  empire ; 
only  what  Pruffia  had  wrefted  from  it,  ^as  irrcr 
trieyably  loll  j  and  the  laft  attempt  to  recover  it 
terminated  unfuccefsfully,  after  fevcn  years  of 
unavailing  bloodfhed. 

Of  the  principal  changes  in  the  general  poli- 
tical fyilem,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  have  been  two  advantageous  and  two  pre- 
judicial to  the  power  pf  Aufiria.  The  favour- 
able events  were, — i.  The  gradqal  enervation  of 
the  Turjis,  which  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Faifarowitz  was  continually  progreflive;  and, 
2dly,  the  alliance  with  !f  ranee  in  the  year  1 756. 
The  firft  of  thefe  changes  delivered  A^^ri^  f^of^ 
her  moft  dangeroqs  eqemy ;  and  thus  left  her 
free  to  devote  to  other  objects,  a  conliderable 
force,  formerly  kept  in  conftant  readincfs  to  op- 
pbfe  that  ho^ile  power.  The  alliance  with 
France  enabled  her  to  maintain  her  influence  in 
Germany,  where  her  authority  would  l^aye  been 
very  much  weakened  if  that  power  had  fqrmed 
a  connexion  with  Pruflia.  This  alliance  like- 
wife  fecured  to  Auftria  the  undifturbed  pof- 
feliion  of  a  province,  which,  on  account  of  its 

diftance 
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diftance  from  the  reft,  muft  always  have  been 
defended  with  difficulty,  and  never  without 
great  expenfe. 

The  changes  prejudicial  to  the  Houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  extraordinary 
aggrandizement  of  Ruffia;  and  on  the  other, 
the  growth  and  confolidation  of  the  power  of 
Prullia.  The  aggrandizement  of  Ruffia  di* 
ininiihed  the  beneficial  eRe6^s  which  the  decay 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  would  otherwife  have 
badforAuflria;  and  this  contemptible  neighbour 
was  replaced  by  a  power,  whofe  ftrength  and 
ambition,  whofe  aAivity  and  cnterprifing  fpirit, 
required  the  confiant  vigilance  of  the  Auftriaft 
government*  The  elevation  of  Pruffia  was  ah 
event  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  Imperial 
hoijife ;  it  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  moft  valu- 
able provinces,  of  half  its  influence  in  Germany, 
and  much  of  its  weight  in  Europe.  The  treaty 
of  1756  was  not  an  adequate  compenfation  for 
this  loft;  and  it  mud,  on  the  whole,  be  con- 
fefled,  that  the  unfavourable  changes  confider- 
ably  overbalanced  the  events  that  were  fortu- 
nate for  Auftria  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Her 
only  important  acquifition,  after  the  death  of 
Chairles  VL  was  that  part  of  Poland  affigned  to 
her  by  the  treaty  of  1772  :  but  that  was  only  an 
equivalent  for  fimilar  augmentations  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ruffia  and  Pruffia^  concerted  between 

thofc 
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thoiib  powers*  The  acc^on  of  Auflria  to  tbat 
ireaty  was  more  a  matter  of  neceiHty  than  of 
choice  ♦. 

Aufiria  has  therefore^  in  no  infiance,  deftroy- 
ed  the  balance  of  Europe  for  her  own  advan- 
tage. Her  relative  importance  in  the  genera} 
fyfiem  has  rather  been  diminilhed  than  augf- 
mented  in  the  laft  century;  and  becaufe  fhe  has 
always  been  inferior  to  France  in  her  geogra- 
Iphicaly  politicali  and  federal  relations^  as  well 
as  in  her  means  of  defence,  fhe  ha^  fujSrere<^ 
more  froo)  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
lad  century.  Perhaps,  indeed,  when  impartially 
coniidered,  fhe,  of  all  the  leading  powerS)  has 
the  juflefi  grounds  of  complaint. 

The  adivc  and  enterprifing  cbara6ier  of 
J^ph  IL  produced,  indeed,  many  projefta  of 
extending  his  dominions,  and  of  rounding  their 
limits,  which  alarmed  bis  neigbbpqrs,  and 
were  the  fabye^Sts  of  h^vy  complaints  of  Mfurp- 
ation  i^nd  ambition.  But  the  truth  is>  that 
not  one  of  thele  projeds  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution*}*; andinfiead  of  demondratiog  a  total 

♦  Vide  Note  M. 

f  *♦  Notwithftanding  the  ambitious  character  of  Jofeph,  he 
COQtiaued,  during  his  whole  reign,  to  be  more  alarmed  for 
the  ikfctj,  thao  gratified  by  the  eietenfion  of  his  donrntoas." 
T-SjtGva* 
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want  of  all  federative  principles,  aod  the  de- 
ftru<5iion  of  all  political  equilibrium,  their  fate, 
on   the  contrary,    afford$  a  firiking  proof  of 
the  continued  exigence  of  a  federal  cpnftitution, 
of   a  fyftpni   neither   weak  nor  contemptible. 
The  firft^  of   the  plans  of  Jofeph  which  at- 
tained to  any  degree  of   maturity,    was   that 
which  had  part  of  Bavaria  for  its  pbjedl:.     He 
feized  the  opportunity  to  execute  it  when  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Wittelfbach  be- 
came extinft  by  the  death  of  the  Eledor  Maxi- 
milian Jo^pb.     The  refult  of  that  undertaking 
.  is  well  known  ;   the  King  of  Prullia  oppofcd  it 
with   arms;   the  courts  of  Ruilia  and  France 
^qaployed  all  the  powers  of  negotiation  to  in- 
duce Auitria  to  renounce  pretepHons  evidently 
unfounded,    Juftice  prevailed;  and  Auftria,  at 
the  treaty  of  Tj^schbn,  received  fcarcely  one 
^fteenth  pf  the  country  of  which  ihe  had  claims 
ed  the  half.     Even  that  trifling  acquititipn  was 
jpurcbafed  by  confenting  to  wave  all  future  ob- 
jeiSions  to  the  fucoeiljon  of  the  King  of  Prui&a 
io  the  Fnmcpoian  principalities. 

The  fecond  undertaking  of  the  fame  nature 
was  direiSled  ag^inft  Holland.  The  Emperor 
took  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  a. war 
with  England  had  involved  thdt  republic^  to  fet 
tip  a  number  of  pretenfions  which  hgd  no  found- 
ation 
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ation  but  his  will  or  power.  He  declared  the 
banrier  treaty  of  17 15  to  be  null  and  void;  re* 
quired  the  limits  of  the  Netherlands  to  be  re- 
iiored  to  the  flate  in  which  they  were  before 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen ;  and  laftly,  iniified  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  which  Holland  was 
accuflomed  to  confider  as  a  death-blow  to  ber 
commerce,  and  wnich  had  been  exprefsly  for- 
bidden by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  Here  was 
one  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  weaker  can  only 
feek  refuge  againft  the  ufurpation  of  a  flrdnger 
power  in  the  common  interefis  of  the  reft,  in  the 
iirmnefs  of  their  oppofition^  in  the  jufiice  and 
efficacy  of  their  meafures*  Had  there  no  longer 
exifted  any  law  of  nations,  no  longer  any  federal 
conliitution  in  Europe,  Holland  would  only  have 
had  to  choofe  between  anexpeniive,  and  pro- 
bably unfucceisful  war,  or  an  unconditional 
furrender  of  what  eonftituted  much  of  the  le- 
curity  of  her  frontiers ;  of  Maftricht,  of  the  (o- 
vereignty  of  the  Sdieldt,  &c.  Her  iituation 
was  the  more  critical,  as  the  very  ftate  from 
which  Holland  was  naturally  to  expecl  the 
greateft  affifiance,  was  engaged  with  her  anta- 
gonift  in  one  of  thofe  "  monftrous  alliances,** 
which  are  now  iaid  ^'  to  have  deilroyed  the 
very  foundations  of  the  whole  political  fyftem^** 
and  "  to  have  delivered  up  the  fmaller  ftates, 
without  refource^  at  the  mercy  of  the  greater/ 

Did 
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Did  the  coniequence  really  jufiify  thefe  UniAet 
conclufions?  The  very  reverie.  Notwithfianding 
the  importance  France  attached  to  her  con- 
nexion with  Aufiria^  and  all  the  advantages  (he 
had  derived  from  it  in  the  American  war,  then 
juft  concluded  ;  notwithAanding  the  ties  of 
blood  which  united  the  Emperor  and  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon ;  France  fiepped  forward  as  a  medi- 
atrix in  behalf  of  Holland,  and  condu<5ted  the 
affairs  of  that  date  with  all  the  impartiality  and 
energy  of  the  mod  enlightened  politics  *.  The 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  forego  all  his  pre- 
teniions ;  the  Dutch  preierved  their  frontier 
towns ;  the  Scheldt  was  not  opened ;  and  the 
whole  danger  ended  with  the  republic  being 
obliged  to  pay  a  comparatively  infigniiicant  fum; 
and  even  of  that,  France  undertook  to  difcharge 
a  conliderable  part,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter 
more  ipeedily  to  a  conclufion. 

The  third  great  projed  of  the  Emperor  was. 
that  which  impelled  him,  in  the  year  1788,  to 
declare  war  againfl  the  Ottoman  empire.  A  dif- 
cufiion  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  this  war 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpoie,  but  the  termi-r 
nation  and  refult  of  it  afford  the  ftrongeft  and 
moil  irrefragable  arguments  againfl  the  aflertion 
that,  *^  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  re* 

»  Vide  Note  N. 
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Volution,  ihe  balance  of  power  wa«  an  emfrty 
term/'  When  the  Turkifli  war  broke  out,  the 
internal  difleniiond  of  France  were  fucb  as  to 
prevent  her  taking  any  tt&ire  part  in  foreign  po- 
liticaf  relations ;  yet,  notwithftanding  this  tem- 
porary annihilation  of  fo  important  a  eounter* 
poife,  the  plan  concerted  between  the  powers  of 
Aufltia  and  Rui!ia  was  defeated  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  the  remaining  members  of  the 
federative  fyflem.  The  efforts  of  Pruflia,  Eng- 
land^ and  Sweden,  in  behalf  c^  the  Porte,  pre* 
"vailed  to  fave  her ;  and  the  two  powerful  allies 
were  flopped  in  the  midft  of  their  brilliant  vic- 
tories by  the  a<5live  and  energetic  polities  of  the 
mediating  flatcs.  Auflria  rcflored  all  her  con- 
quefls  at  the  peace  of  Siiiflow.  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  this  treaty  as  among  the  moft  re- 
markable events  in  modern  hiftory.  The  utility 
of  a  fyftem  of  equilibrium,  the  efficacy  of  fede- 
rative principles,  the  triumph  of  negotiation 
over  arms,  have  been  feldom  fo  confpicuoufly 
and  fo  honourably  difplayed;  and,  what  is  ftill 
moij  important  to  our  prefent  invefligation,  the 
date  of  this  event  is  the  very  fame  at  which  the 
federative  fyftem  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  laft 
ftage  of  diforganization  and  decay — the  year 
1790. 


PRUSSIA. 
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PRUSSIA* 

1  have  fpoken,  in  my  firft  chapter,  af  the  pa- 
litical  relations  of  this  power,  and  its  beneficial 
influence  on  the  general  fyflcm  of  Europe  ;  and 
it  is  unnecelfary  to  repeat  what  I  there  have  faid. 
There  is,  iK>wever,  among  the  genera]  obferva- 
tioos  of  the  Author  of  VEtat  de  la  France^  upon 
the  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  one  that  applies  more  directly  to 
Pruflia  than  to  Ruflia  or  England,  and  which 
appears  to  require  a  nearer  examination. 

He  affures  us,  in  the  firft  place,  that  he  is  far 
from  intending  to  condemn  the  efibrts  and  fuc- 
cels  of  thofe  princes,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
favourable  circumfiances,  have  raifed  the  na« 
tions  under  them  to  unexpeded  power  ^  and 
gpeatnefs;  but  the  fource  of  the  evil  (fo  he 
continues  after  this  very  equitable  declaratipn), 
*f  the  fource  of  the  evil  was  not  in  the  changes 
thcmfelvcs,  or  in  the  views  that  led  to  them. 
It  lay  in  the  improvidence  of  other  gofernments^ 
carelefs  of  adapting  their  own  fituations  to  the  . 
new  ftate  of  things  produced  by  thefe  events ; 
and  in  the  Ihortfightednefs  of  ftatefmen,  un- 
mindful that  an  eftablifhed  federative  lyftem  af- 
fords its  members,  if  they  know  thdr  own  in- 
tcrcft,  ample  means  to  prevent  every  mcreafe  of 
power  fending  to    deftroy   the  harmor^  ^f  their. 

reiations^' 
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relations,  or  to  make  every  fuch  aggrandisierrieht 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  tboie  relationd^ 
without  recourfe  to  the  Violent  iheafures  df  de* . 
firudtive  and  unceftain  war.** 

'  A  moment  i^ill  be  (ufficient  to  conVitice  us> 
that,  if  applied  to  the  elevation  of  Pruilia,  this 
cenfure  is  utterly  unfounded  *.  There  was  only 
one  power  in  Europe  impelled  by  great  and  ob-^ 
vious  interefts  to  tefift,in  every  "poffible  mannei*^ 
the  aggrandizement  of  Pruffia ;  and  the  hiflory 
of  the  three  Silefian  wars  will  fhew  whether  that 
power  beheld  it  with  indifference.  AH  other  na-^ 
tionSy  without  exception,  were  more  or  le(s  inte- 
refted  in  its  favour;  though  fome  may  at  firfl.  have 
been  averfe  from  it.  Every  man  fuiEciently  ac-  , 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  political  equili« 
brium  to  calculate  its  confequences,  muft  furely 
have  defired  fuch  a  change.  We  have  already 
feen  what  advantages  refulted  from  it  to  Ger^ 
many;  and  I  have  on  more  than  one  occafion 
pointed  out  wherein  it  has  been  favourable  to 
France.  Had  not  Pruffia  rifen  to  her  prelenr 
greatnefs,  the  independence  of  the  Empire  muft 
have  been  continually  expofed  to  thp  dangers  of 

*  It  muft  evidently  be  direi^ed,  principally,  if  not  exclH^' 
fively,  to  that  event.  For  how  the  aggrandizement  of  Ruffia^ 
a  namtal  confequence  of  its  civilization,  or  how  the  afcendant 
of  England,  the  effed  of  her  commerce  and  colonial  poflef- 
fions,  o:)uld  in  any  way  have  been  prevented,  b  not  very  ea/ily 
unag^a^. 

internal 
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lutertiai  yfurpatfon  or  foreign  cabal.  Th^  JCm^ 
peror  would  have  aimed  at  abfolute  dominion  on 
the  one  hand ;  or,  on  tbe.other,  the  greater  part  of 
Germafny  would  have  been  a  fcene  of  intefiihe  di- 
Vifion  and  cdnfufion,  or  fubjed):  to  the  pernicious 
infiUciu^  of  a  foreign  power.  This  was  fufficicnt 
to  convince  every  enlightened  ftatefman,whatever 
his  perfonal  inclinations,  or  particular  principles, 
that  the  influence  of  Pruflia  was  not  only  ufefuf, 
but  ncceffary.  There  had  only  been  one  opi- 
nion in  Europe  on  this  point  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  It  was referved  for  our  times  to  giveaddi* 
tionai  confirmation,  and  even  an  unforefeen  ex- 
tent, to  this  opinion  ;  and  to  ftiow  that  circum- 
fiances  might  exift  in  which  the  power  of  Pruf- 
fia  could  be  ufeful  even  to  Auftria ;  could  in  (bmc 
relpc61:s  contribute  ^ven  to  her  fecurity  and  wel* 
fare.  This,  in  the  year  1789,  would  have  been 
called  a  paradox :  in  the  year  1802,  it  is  a  (imple, 
evident,  incontrovertible  truth. 

There  appears,  therefore,  no  fuiEcient  reafon 
to  bare  induced  the  potentates  of  Europe  to  pre- 
nsait^  in  time^  the  extenfion  and  coniblidfttion 
of  the  power  of  Pruflia.  They  would  havp 
m&ed  very  unreafonab)y,  had  they  oppofed  % 
changd  fo  favourable  to  their  general  interefia ; 
and  the  only  thing  they  can  properly  be  re<« 
pcos&hcd  with,  is,  their  having  too  long  refuie4 
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to  acknowledge  thofe  interefts ;  too  Icfng  and  too 
obfiinately  combated  the  acceffign  of  a  weight  fo 
happily  adapted  to  the  federal  relations  of  the  ge- 
neral fyflem.    It  would  be  no  lefs  unjufl  to  aflert, 
that  the  formation  of  this  new  power  was  not 
*^  made  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
due  harmony  between  the  former  members  of 
the  federal  conflitution;"  for  Pruffia.  was  as  hap- 
pily and  wifely  interwoven  in  the  general  inte- 
refts,  as  any  of  its  farmer  component  parts^  and 
perhaps  more  fo. 

Tl^.e  aggrandizement  of  this  kingdom  has  only 
in  one  refpedk  been  prejudicial  to  the  tranquillity 
and  fecurily  of  the  reft.  It  could  not  immedi* 
ately  acquire  the  extent  and  folidity  ncceflary  to 
cnfure  the  permanence,  and  anfwer  all  the  wants 
of  its  new  pofition.  Its  territory,  at  the  end  of 
the  fevcn  years  war,  was  not  fufficiently  exten- 
live  for  the  part  it  had  to  aft  ;  its  revenues  were 
not  adequate  to  the  efforts  required  by  its  fitua- 
tion ;  its  provinces  were  fo  divided,  as  to  increafe 
the  difficulty  of  defending  its  frontiers.  This  in- 
duced a  necellity  of  extending  its  limits;  and 
^rogreffive  aggrandizement  became  in  a  certain 
.degree  the  conftant  political  maxrm  of  Pruffia, 
fi&  the  only  means  of  maintaining  her  influence, 
and  a  rule  of  felf-prefervation.  This  reftlefs  adti- 
.vity  frequently  rendered,  her  a  fu.bjfift  of  appre- 
. '.  ^  henfion 
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iienfion  to  her  neighbours^  until  (he  had  firmly 
eftablifhed  herfelfj  iand  the  plans  thereby  pro- 
duced^ even  divefted  of  all  ambitious  motives^ 
Were  fuch  as  to  render  the  Pruflian  fyftem  ex- 
tremely inimical  to  the  fpiritof  the  law  of  nations. 
Hence  the  partition  and  fubfequent  annihilation 
of  Poland.  Thefe  events  were  occaiioned  no 
Icfs  (perhaps  mote)  by  the  wants  of  Pruilia 
tlian  the  ambition  of  Ruffia  t  wherefore  we  (hall 
here  examine  more  particularly  their  connexion 
with  the  general  fyflem,  their  character  and  efFedls* 

1  bave  alreadyj  in  the  preceding  part  of  thia 
work,  expreflfed  my  opinion  concerning  the  juf- 
ticc  and  propriety  of  that  meafure.  This  I  once 
more  Tejxsat ;  and  will  here  difiindlly  declare  my 
fentiments  of  that  and  evei'y  iimilar  political  pro^ 
ceeding  t  thefe  are.  That  the  principles  of  the  fe* 
deral  conftitution  ought  to  be  as  facred  in  the  ge» 
nefal  fyftem  of  nations,  as  the  laws  in  the  inte^ 
rior  of  every  ftate;  that  no  political  coniideration^ 
whatever  its  importance5  or  general  utility^  can 
^xcufe  an  adion  manifeflly  unjuft ;  that  jufttce 
ought  to  be  the  firft  and  prevailing  principle  in 
all  views  of  policy,  in  every  poflibleconjundlure ; 
that  the  violation  of  that  principle,  although  it 
may  occafionally  and  partially,  or  in  its  Isemote 
or  accidental  effe<Sls,  b^  productive  of  gOQd,  is 
neverthele&  always  ruinous  in  the  end ;  and  that 
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fid  ikuation^  no  wants,  no  declared  or  fecret  ma* 
tivee,  no  future  hope,  no  pretext  of  private  or 
general  interefts,  can  jufttfy  fuch  a  violation. 

This  declaration  will,  I  hope,  Sufficiently  ex- 
empt me  from  the  imputation  of  becoming  the 
defender  of  proceedings,  which,  by  difguiiing 
uftirpation  in  the  cloak  of  jullice,  by  trampling 
under  foot  the  moft  facred  principles^  and  by  un«^ 
dermining  the  credit  of  all  governments  in  the 
minds  of  all  people,  have  brought  fo  many  mif^ 
fortunes  upon  Europe.  But  while  I  thus  con- 
demn the  princifU  of  the  Polifh  partition^  I  may 
be  permitted  to  differ  widely  from  thofe  opinions 
of  its  cdnjTe^uences^  that  prevail  amoing^tbe  poli'- 
tical  writers  of  the  prefent  day,  efpecially  witb 
regard  to  its  influence  oa  the  balance  of  power. 
After  attentively  confidering  the  fubjed)*,  I  an> 
perfuaded  the  partition  of  Poland  was  very  far 
from  being  pncjudicial  to  that  balance ;  whicb»  in 
a  certain  point  of  view,  it  even  contributed  to 
piieferve  4  and  that  it  has  rather  been  favourable, 
than  adveife,  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  Europe; 

The  following  are  the  groundl^  <!»iF  this  opinion : 

I  ft.  The  conditilen  of  Poland  prefenled  ibch  a 
contrail  to  that  of  its  three  powisrful  neighbours^ 
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as  washigbiy  unfavourable  as  well  to  the  foreign 
relations^  as  to  the  dorneflic  welfare  of  the  for- 
mer. Two  of  thofe  powers  bad  made  very  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  every  branch  of  natipngl 
wealth  and  civilization  ;  and  the  thirdy  though 
by  no  means  fo  far  advanced  (in  fome  rcfp^s 
even  behind  Poland),  was  at  leaft  evidently  in  a 
flate  of  improvement.  Poland,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  reftr^incd  from  any  material  advance- 
ment by  a  cenflitution  which  was  a  continual 
fource  of  anardiy;  which  indeed  was  nothing 
more  itlelf  than  coniOfitnted  anarchy.  And  though 
the  Ipirit  of  reform  had  been  po\yerfuUy  excked 
in  this  kingdom  in  the  laft  ten  years  before  its  abo* 
lition^  though  it  at  length  produced  the  plan  of  a 
more  regular  form  of  government>  and  had  even 
proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution  ;  ftiU  it  is  en- 
dent  the  difproportion  between  its  ftrengtb  and 
that  of  the  furrounding  flares  w^ould  have  con- 
tinued; and  conlklering  the  f^artthofe  nations 
had  got  before  it,  the  laple  of  time  would  pro- 
bably have  ferred  to  increase,  rather  than  dimt- 
nifli  the  difference.  The  neceflary  confequence 
of  this  difproportion  was  the  continual  depend- 
ancfi  of  Poland  upon  one  of  its  neighbours; 
and  the  confequence  of  that  dependance  was 
the  continuance  of  domeflic  fa(£lion,  foreign  cabal, 
and  inteAine  diiTenlione.  Such  would  have  been 
tlie  fate  of  that  unhappy  country,  whatever  the 
X  3  nature 
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nature  of  its  new  conjditution.     This  focus  of 
difordcr,  formed  in  an  a6live,  ingenious,  ardent, 
and  not  unwarlike  nation,  muft  neceffarily  have 
kept  the  north  of  liirope  in  conftant  uneafinefs 
and  alarm,  would  have  multiplied  the  plans  and 
counter-plans  of  cahinets,  and  have  naade  it  ab- 
furd    to    reckon  upon  ten  fucceflive  years   of 
peace.    This  focus  has  vaniflied.  The  great  mafs 
of  territory  between  the  Oder  and  the  Black  Sea, 
the   Carpathian    Mountains    and    the    Frozen 
Ocean>   is    now  governed  by  three  fovereigns, 
^ho  have  at  lead  no  conftant  principle  of  diC- 
order,  jealoufy,  and  divifion  between  them  ;  who 
are  at  liberty  to  devote  themfelves,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  means  and  penetration,  to  the  ciyilizsi- 
tion  and  improvement  of  their  refpe<Slive  coun- 
tries ;  j^nd  who  need  only  fubdtjc  their  own  am- 
bition, in  order  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with 
each  other.     All  this  is  indeed  but  a  feeble  and 
melancholy  confolation  for  the  deeply  wound- 
ed fpirit,  the  too  juft  indignation  and  regret  of  a 
Polish  macnat£  :  but  the  judgment  of  every 
impartial  politician  will  pronounce  it  a  great  and 
important  advantage ;  an  advantage  which  all  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  Poland  itfe|f,  will  in 
lefs  than  a  century  have  felt  ancj  ad^inowledgecj. 

9d.  The  partition  of  Poland  has  not  dedroyed 
the  equilibrium  between  the  powers  concerned  in 

it; 
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it;  their  reciprocal  relations  have  become  by  fo 
much  more  fiable  and  fecure>  as  they  have  at  lead' 
in  one,  and  that  a  very  important  refpedl^  been- 
rendered  more  fimple  and  permanent.  The  (hare- 
allotted  to  each  has  been  in  due  proportion  to  its 
former  relative  firength  and  extent  of  territory ; 
in  their  common  plan  of  aggrandizement,  they, 
have  provided  againft  the  preponderance  of  one^ 
over  the  others.  With  refpedl  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  among  them,  it  appears  to  me  rather  a 
favourable  circumflance  than  othervvife,  that  the 
points  of  contact  are  now  fo  numerous  between 
their  refpedlive  territories,  Thefe  were  formerly 
divided  by  a  country  which  none  of  them  could, 
coniider  a  fafeguard,  becaufc  it  was  no  where 
fortified,  and  not  ealily  defended ^  but  which  they 
all  occafionally  ufed  as  a  magazine  or  a  place  of 
arms ;  while,  by  making  it  the  theatre  of  their 
military  operations,  they  at  once  economized  and 
multiplied  their  refpedlive  refources^  Theflighteft. 
mifundcrftanding  now  endangers  the  immediate 
intereft  of  all  the  three  Hates ;  wherever  the  war 
breaks  out,  it  muft  be  carried  pn  in  their  own 
country;  and  the  fuffcring  party  bears  all  the, 
mifchief  and  deftru6lion  that  attends  it.  In  this 
Itate  of  things,  the  defire  of  remaining  at  peace 
ipuft  furely  be  moreferious  and  effectual  than  it 
was  before, 

.  K  4  The 
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The  balance  of  power  was  not  oiferely  uninjured 
by  «he  Polifli  partition ;  that  event  even  tended  to 
drcngthen  and  improve  it.  The  equality  of  the 
.partition  was  only  apparent ;  for  the  weaker  par- 
ties were  in  faft  much  greater  gainers  by  it  than 
the  ftronger.  This  circumftance,  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all,  defcrves  to  be  n^ore  attentively 
examined, 

i  argue  from  the  two  following  principles :  if 
two  or  more  nations  of  very  unequal  magnitude, 
are  increafed  in  an  exa6t  numerical  proportion 
(that  is,  with  refpe6t  to  their  territorial  extent, 
their  population,  revenues^  &c.),  the  political  re- 
iult  will  always  be  more  advantageous  than  in 
that  proportion  to  the  fmaller  ftate ;  and  if  two 
flates,  of  which  one  has  its  territories  fufficiently 
rounded,  while  the  other  yet  wants  that  compaA- 
riefs,  extend  their  territories  in  an  equal  degree, 
the  advantage  of  the  latter  i$  without  compa^ 
rifon  more  confiderable  thati  that  of  the  Rjrm^r. 

It  will  be  eafy  to  decide  upon  the  cotife^uenCds 
of  the  above  partition,  if  thefe  principle^  be  ad- 
mitted, and  I  think  the  truth  of  thefn  is  evident 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  thii^gs  themfelves. 
The  advantage  which  Pruffia  derived  from  the 
meafure,  exceeded  what  accrued  to  the  others. 
If  Pruffia,  for  example,  acquired  as  many  hun- 
dred fquare  miles  as  Ruiffia  did  thoufands^  the 

real 
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real  increafe  of  I^rength  refultihg  from  thele  re^ 

fpe<Sive  additions,  was  the  moft  important  for 

Pruflia.     Hitherto  all  the  exertions  of  that  ftate, 

the  ftredgth  of  its  armie^>  the  number  of  its  for* 

trefles^  if s  magazines,  its  accumulated  treafures, 

its  preparations  for  defence,  had  either  exceeded, 

or  dangerouOy  encroached  upon  the  true  balis  of 

its  power.     That  Ruflia  was  enabled  by  this  ac* 

quifition  to  add  ao  or  ^0,000  men  to  her  armies, 

was  of  far  lefs  confequence  to  her,  than  it  was  to 

Pruffia   (without  any  confiderable  addition  to 

her  military  efiablirtiment)  to  fccure  new  fources 

of  riches  and  revenue,  and  to  give  new  ftrength 

to  the  overftrained  fprings  of  her  bold  and  artificial 

m^thme.     With  refped  to  the  rounding  of  her 

territories,  fhe  was  perhaps  ^a  ftill  greater  gainer. 

Auftri^  acquired  no  more  by  the  province  of  Gal- 

licia  than  its  iqtWnfic  value :  for  Auflria  Imd  long 

fince  been  a  compafl:  and  rounded  flate.     But 

Pruffia  only  became  fijch  by  her  (hare  of  the  par* 

tition  of  Poland,  which  connefbed  her  provinces, 

till  then  divided  and  difperfed.    The  boundaries 

of  her  terrhory  were  now  in  one  continued  line, 

and  thedetached  parts  of  her  dominions  were  now 

Iblendcd  into  a  folid  mafs,  more  c^mMe  of  uniform 

activity  and  efTe^^u^l  reiiflance.  If,  while  one  (late 

k  metely  increafed,  a^nothor  is  at  once  incieafed 

and  improved  in  itft  fituation,  it  certainly  cannot  be 

doubtful  which  of  tbfe  two  is  the  greater  gainer*. 

*  Vide  Note  O. 

Thcfe 
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Thefe  pbfervations  arc  decilive  in  the  prefent 
argument :  they  reconcile  Europe  to  the  partition 
of  Poland ;  fo  far,  at  Icftft,  as  it  is  poilible  to  be 
reconciled  to  an  unjuft  proceeding.  Pruilia  muft 
be  provided  with  flrength  to  enable  her  to  cope 
with  the  leading  powers  in  Europe,  in  order  to 
efiablilh  an  efTedlive  balance  among  the  principal 
^ates,  and  to  carry  the  general  federative  fyflem  to 
that  degree  of  perfection  at  lead,  of  which  its  ele- 
ments^ as  they  now  exift,  are  capable.  This  is  the 
real  and  general  intereft  of  Europe ;  this  is  a  prin^r 
ciple  of  which  no  one  any  longer  doubts^  who 
coniiders  it  with  candour  and  impartiality,  and 
who  underfiandsthe  nature  of  the  political  balance^ 
and  federal  confiitution.  Pruilia  was  not  fo  cir- 
cumftanced  until  the  partition  of  Poland*  The 
genius  and  heroifm  of  an  extraordinary  prince  up* 
held  her  during  ibme  time  at  a  degree  of  elevation, 
which  her  ftrength  at  that  period  fectacd  inade* 
quateto  maintain;  but  in  order  to  fulfil  her  entire 
defiination,  ihe  required  that  degree  of  aggran- 
dizement which  fhe  has  attained  by  the  Poliih 
partition.  In  this  important  point,  that  event  has 
proved  an  additional  iiipport  to  the  federal  con« 
fiitution^  and  a  general  advantage  to  Europe, 

4th.  If^  then,  the  partition  of  Poland  was  in 
thefe  refpeAs  conformable  to  the  interefis  of 
Europe,  we  ihall  be  able  to  judge  definitively  of 
^  its 
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itseffei^s,  when  we  have  decided,  whether,  while 
it  confirmed  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
nations  concerned,  it  did  not  alter  the  general 
equilibrium,  or  materially  injure  any  of  the  other 
ilates.  ' 

The  greater  part  of  the  ftates  of  Europe  had 
only  a  diftant  interefl  in  the  partition  of  Poland  ; 
to  mod  of  them  it  might  have  been  indifferent ; 
and  if  any  of  them  were  particularly  injured  in 
Icfs  important  refpedts,  they  were  amply  compen- 
fated  by  the  great  general  advantage  produced  by 
the  change.  There  were  only  two  powers  that 
could  be  immediately  affe6ted  by  it  ?  the  Otto- 
I^AN  PoRTU,  and  France. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  prejudicial  to  the 
Ottoman  empire,  becaufe  it  gave  new  flrcngth 
to  the  two  powers  capable  of  hurting  it,  and  which 
threatened  it  with  ruin.  No  date  in  Europe, 
therefore,  was  fp  flropgly  urged  by  its  interefl  s  to 
oppofe  tjiat  partition,  as  the  government  of  Tur- 
key, But  the  flupid  indifference  with  which  the 
Divan  behel4  proceedings  fo  dangerous  to  its  ex- 
iflence,  was  the  flrongcft  proof  of  a  total  want 
of  policy,  as  well  as  flrength,  in  this  degraded 
empire ;  Ihowed  th^t  its  vital  principle  was  ex-^ 
haufled ;  that  it  flood  upon  the  verge  of  dilTolu- 
tion.  No  external  combination  could  uphold 
9,  A^te^  whofe  decline  was  the  refult  of  caufes  fo 

deeply 
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deeply  rooted.  The  partition  of  Poland  may^ 
perhaps,  have  accelerated  its  ruin ;  but  even  fup- 
pofing  this  to  have  been  one  of  its  confequcnces, 
it  will  ftill  be  a  quefiion  which  future  experience 
can  alone  decide^  whether  it  will  in  that  refpedl 
have  been  a  fource  of  good  or  evil. 

Frawce,  by  this  partition,  was  deprived  of  her 
former  influence  in  Poland.  In  order  to  form  a 
proper  judgment  of  the  magnitude  of  this  lofs, 
let  us  firft  examine,  upon  juft  principles,  the  true 
nature  of  that  influence. 

France,  as  we  have  already  feen,  enjoyed 
the  higheft  degree  of  fecurity  in  her  fituation, 
the  ftrength  of  her  frontiers,  and  her  internal 
means  of  defence,  that  any  nation  could  poilibly 
attain.  In  this  firfl:  and  mod  important  of  all 
political  conflderations,  ihe  was  not  merely  fa^ 
voured  above  every  other  country:  thefc  ad- 
vantages belonged  exclufively  to  her  ;  there  was 
nothing  wanting  to  render  them  complete,  no- 
thing that  flie  could  wifli  for  or  defirc.  No  power 
in  Europe  could  look  with  the  lame  indifference 
as  France  upon  every  change  in  the  relative 
ftrengths  of  the  refl.  Her  fecurity  could  not  be 
greater;  her  independence  could  not  be  more 
complete.  The  partition  of  Poland  produced  no 
effcA  upon  the  French  monarchy  with  refpedl  to 
thefe  advantages ;  and  as  to  the  additional  ftabi- 
'  •  lity 
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lity  accruing  from  the  excellence  of  her  federal ' 
iyflein,  nobody  will  aflert,  or  I  am  fure  no- 
body will  prove,  that  it  experienceil  any  diminu- 
tion by  that  partition.  The  relations  of  Auftria^ 
Ruffia,  and  Pruffia,  and  of  France  with  all  of 
them,  remained  upon  the  whole  unaltered  ;  nay 
more,  if  in  any  refpe<St  they  were  changed,  the 
alteration  was  in  favour  of  France ;  for  the  ag* 
grandizement  of  Pruflia,  whatever  its  effeS,9 
upon  the  politics  of  the  moment,  could  not  but 
be  ultimately  falutary  and  beneficial  to  her.     ' 

,  It  is  therefore  evident  that  France  could  re- 
ceive no  real  detriment  from  the  partition  in  quef- 
tion.  She  loft  her  immediate  influence  in  Poland^  . 
that  is,  the  right,  or  the  power  of  fomenting,  and, 
perhaps,  multiplying  fa<Slion  and  cabal ;  of  add- 
ing to  the  caufes  or  pretexts  of  commotion ;  of 
perpetuating  confufion  and  anarchy  in  that  un-^ 
fortunate  kingdom*.     A  lofs  of  that  nature  was 
furely  npt  prejudicial  to  the  federal  fyiiem  of 
Europe :  no  upright  and  enlightened  fiatefman 
would  deplore  fuch  a  lofs,  even  though  his  own 
country  were  the  lofer. 

*  Had  France  been  able  to  introdac6  and  maintain  a  good 
coDftitutbn  in  Poland,  {tie  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  fpared 
no  efiut  to  acQompIiih  it.  But  as  tbtnga.fiood  at.tiiae.tixne, 
foch  an  uodt rtaking  would,  haivc  exceed  the  potvecs  even  pf 
a  Lewis  XIV.  ^ 

5th. 
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5th.  Airthefe  arguments  will  not  only  apph/ 
to  the  firft  partition  of  Poland,  but  likcwiic  to 
the  fubfequcnt  partitions,  and  final  abolition  of 
that  kingdom*. '  The  events,  howevefj  are  per- 
fectly diflind  i  the  abolition  was  by  no  means  a 
necefTary  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  1772* 
Had  Poland  remained  in  the  Aate  it  was  placed 
in  by  that  treaty,  France  would  have  been  in 
every  refpeft  a  gainer.  She  would  then  have 
united  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  general 
fyfiem  of  Europe  from  the  partition  of  1772, 
with  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  her  influ- 
ence in  the  remaining  kingdom  of  Poland.  That 
kingdom  was  flill  confiderable,  and  might,  not- 
withflanding  its  paft  misfortunes,  havfe  played 
an  important  part  in  the  north  of  Europe,  had 
its  means  been  more  profitably  arid  judicioufly 
applied.  From  the  year  1788  the  true  method 
of  accomplifliing  this  had  been  aftually  adopted ; 
and  it  was  only  in  the  general  confufion  and  dif- 
order  introduced  by  the  French  revolution  into 
all  political  relations,  that  the  independence  of 
Poland  could  have  been  annihilated  without  op- 
polition.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bloody 
fcencs  created  by  the  difturbances  in  France  ;  all 
attention  was  engrofled  by  the  war  which  thofe 
difturbances  had  produced.  The  diflblution  of 
Poland  feemed  only  an  unimportant  epifode^ 
which  did  not  even  attraft  the  regard,  much  lefs 
*  Vide  Note  P. 

awaken 
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*a waken  the  aiSlivity,  or  call  forth  the  efTeflual 
oppofition  of  Europe  in  general.     ~^ 

The  partition  of  Poland  is  one  of  the  events 
on  which  the  enemies  of  the  former  fyftem  of 
Europe  dwell  with  peculiar  plfeafure;  the  fa* 
vourite  theme  of  the  admirers  of  the  French  re- 
volution ;*of  all  thofe,  who  more  or  lefs  endeavour 
to  juftify  the  violent  proceedings,  the  ufurpations 
and  Tubveriions,  of  the  laft  ten  years.  That  no 
precedent  or  example  of  one  a6t  of  injuftice  can 
juftify  or  excufe  the  commiflion  of  another,  and 
that  fuccefsful  violations  of  right  can  never 
eflabliih  the  legitimacy  of  fubfequent  limilar 
violations,  is  fufficiently  obvious  to  thofe  who 
regard  principles  as  fomething  more  than  mere 
forms  of  fophifiry.  But,  alas  j  the  immutable 
principles  of  juflice  prevail  but  little  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  or  the  ordinary  fphere  of  ftate 
policy.  They  are  fpeedily  filenced,  when  any 
great  intereft  fiands,  or  appears  to  fiand,  in  op* 
polition  to  them.  Thus  have  thofe  perfons  who 
maintain  the  neceiiity  and  utility  of  the  late 
changes  in  the  federative  fyflem,  reprefented  the 
partition  of  Poland  as  an  event  not  only 
highly  unjuft,  but  extremely  prejudicial;,  as 
having  deftroyed  the  balance  of  power,  and 
at  once  prepared  and  juftified  the  total  fub- 
rerfion  of  the  ancient  political  edifice.    It  ap'» 

peared 
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|)eared  to  me  of  the  greateft  confequence  io  refute 
fuch  arguments^  and  4o  (how  that  the  partition 
of  Poland,  however  unjuft  in  its  principle,  was 
not  in  its  confequences  &>  detrimental  as  has 
been  reprefented;  that  it  has  ratber  tended  to 
fircngthen  than  undermine  the  political  iyfieni ; 
and  has  neither  been  an  hnmediatc  nor  collateral 
caufe  of  new  revolutions  or  ufurpations*  I  ihall 
have  fuflibciently  fulfilled  this  ioteHttpn,.  if  fh^ 
foregoing  obiervations  are  not  found  deTtitote  off 
foundation ;  and  at  the.  fame  time  AiaU  have 
combated  and  difarmed  the  feyerefl  ceofure  upo/) 
4be  former  political  flate  of  things  in  Jj^yrc^ ; 
as  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  departing  from 
a  ftridt  adherence  to  iacred  principle^. 

KUSSIA.    . 

The  Ruflian  empire,  from  the  firfl  moment 
of  its  elevation  to  a  place  among  the  principal 
ftatca  ojf  Europe,  pofleflfed  every  foundation  of 
power  requifite  and  deiirable  for  a  nation  of  the 
firft  rank ;  fuch  as  many  others  had  been  unable 
to  acquire  by  centuries  even-ef  fnccefsful  effixts^ 
Its  immenfe  extent,  its  remote  fituation,'it8  great 
military  refources,  and  the  dre^d  with  which  it 
infpired  its  neighbours,  aifured  to  it  a'degi^eciof 
ftahility  and  fecurity^  of  which  no  other  itate  iff 
£ufope,  except  Fratice^  could  boaft*  Tbett 
I  was 
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was  none  that  ib  littie  required  a  con  tin  ue4  in^ 
^i^epce  in  the  relations  and  affairs  of ]the  j;^j^i 
yet  we  fhould  look  in  rain  for  a  nation,,  wh^ 
territory  is  productive  of  m^^terials^  fo  numerpu^ 
and  valuable^  by  which  to  ellabliih  the  moil 
important  connexions  with  all  the  nations  of 
Europe;  and,  without  any  yiolpnt  meafures,  tQ 
open  a  fource  of  cxtenfive,  continual,  and  at 
the  fame  time  always  peaceful  influence. 

The  conftant  refllefTnefs  of  this  ftatc,  and  the 
plans  of  conqued  and  aggrandizement  which  its, 
rulers  inceffantly  agitated,  were  partly  owing  to 
the  natural,  though  not  laudable,  propenfity  of 
the  human  mind,  to  arrive  by  the  ihorteA  way  at 
an  objedl  in  view.  They  attempted  to  fuperfede 
the  neceflity  of  gradual  and  peaceful  cultivation 
(the  mofl  certain  and  honourable  method  accord- 
ing to  found  policy,  though  fbmetimes  flow  and 
troublefome),  by  hafty  and  violent  meaibres.^ 
They  originated  likewiie  in  the  impatience  and 
ambition  of  princes,  who  overlooked  the  trea- 
fures  they  poflcfTed,  and  forgot  their  domeflic 
concerns  in  the  piirfuit  of  diftant  objefts.  If 
the  fovereigils  of  this  immenfe  empire  had  not 
only  devoted  a  part  of  their  attention  and  their 
means^  as  fome  of  them  have  laudably  cjine,  but 
had  diredled  their  whole  a6livity  incei&iitly  and 
cxclufively  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile  pro- 
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vinecs,  atod  tlic  ctviUzation  of  thctr  fobjei^s  i  if 
(bey  had  made  a  proper  offe  of  their  natun^l  ad« 
^^ntages ;  Ruffia  tf  ould  have  been  one  of  the 
mofl  fiouri(bmg  monarchies  in  the  world,  with* 
out  any  wars  of  aggrandisement ;  and  the  reigns 
of  Peter  I.  ^nd  Catherine  II.  would  hafe  beca 
the  admiration  of  Europe  in  a  mocb  moie  ex- 
alted fenfe  than  they  now  arc  ♦• 

The  addition  made  to  this  empire  by  Peter  the 
Great,  when  he  acqairod  the  provinces  on  the 
fiahic^  was  more)ufiifiabl€  by  the  nature  of  his^ 
internal  wants,  and  confequently  more  oonfiAent 
with  the  principles  of  found  policy,  than  any  of 
the  Ruffian  cooqoefls  in  the  ci^toenth  century. 
But  the  plans  of  his  fqecefibrs  moilly  originated 
in  unbounded  thirft  of  ikmc  and  dominioa^  or 
ibiftakeh  ideas  of  the  true  rnter^s  and  flrcn^th 
of  nations ;  atd  ibme  of  them  Were  excited  by 
oofino^political  dreams  of  the  fplendour  of  pafi 
times.  Thefe  plans  deierved  the  oppofitton  they 
mnt  with^  and  would  have  jofiified  a  greater. 
As  extravagant  as  they  v(crt  arbitrary,  thisy 
troubled  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  north  and 
caft;  they  excited  wars,  without  even  the  llightcft 
pretext  of  jufiice ;  atid  were  wanton  invafions 
«f  the  balance  of  Euix^  abfblotely  unnccc^ary 
ilo  the  real  iisterefis  of  Rnffia.  While  the  calH- 
net  of  Petcriburgh  agitated  prcje^a^  of  thb  na* 

♦  Vide  Note  Q;, 

turc. 
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tuF«^5  Xli^  WM  the  conftant  pbjed  of  the  ^igt^ 
kmc^  andn^nxieiyit  of  the  plaps  and  countec^ 
pjaxvi  o^  all  the  ndlghbotirj^e  powers^  and  of 
<JWry,lJpteffn»ninEtfropc^;  \        . 

Thefe  are  tf uth^  that  canGfot  b^  difputed.  But 
have  the  numecous  projeiSta  and  refilefs  a<9ivity 
of  Ruii^j  has  the  fuccefs  that  crpwned  ;foiQe  of 
her  €Q^rpriie9»  jpjiaterially  affc(5le(J  the  fiolitical 
(y^eniy  or  cjkflroycd  the  balance  ,of  Europe? 
This  is  a  quefiion  of  a  very  different  nature;  and 
if  the  reverfe  of  all  this  be  fully  eftabliflicd  by 
4n  appeal  to  experience^  the  coloflal  power,  the 
^eaormpus^  ambition  of  Ruilia,  will  ferve  to  de- 
fflonfifate  the  fir/cngth,  not  the  weaknefs^  of  the 
fonner  federative  fyftem ;  will  prove  the  wifdoqi 
of  a  confiitution  which  all  the  efforts  of  a  power 
£>  gtieat,  £o  unruly^  and  ^  a^2bitio^s  of  pjoepon* 
derance,  were  unable  loovcrwhelnj..  .  ^ 

if  wc'coii^dfir  the  coiidit^.  pf  1^  Ijliu^an 
tmyptte  at  the  d|8a&4i£.Qitib9rin«.j{i  yfpf^l 
(fidits  efiedivc  fiiengtb  .by  iH>  0M9P«  f^^cqjf^^ie 
to  itM  eactmvagaat  idttittgfiooraJjyjPlMli^ 
fatr  cateo»pQi»iQ&.   ;|1i^  poi^ 
t»wwjm;  ^tK^  oo|  fai  fuoQigMtMy)  jtp  .ijt}  ,^9 
Of  to  tbe  tisumtuad  bdldncAifif  Ahe  {KfD999.pf 
its  gQi^em*^^  'lU^aiiiiic9:!ir<M  ««t  mi^ 
perioFKtN^ii'itiMkmfatoit,  4(pthtfiifPiiUi|^:A^ 

fca  Fianoc/ 
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France,  or  Priiflia,' could  any  of  them  feiid  into 
ihc  field;  and  ihey  were  inferior  in' point  of 
cffedlivd  (Irengtbr  if  we  confidcr  the  tert-itorial 
magnitude  of  the  Ruffian  monarchy/  and  thei 
diilance  of  its  central  point  from  the  principal 
theatres  of  war.  Ruffla,  notwithftanding  her 
formidable  appearance,  was  not  more  powerful 
than  Prance  or  Auilria,  nor  perhaps  much  more 
powerful  than  even  Pruflia :  for  we  are  to  torn- 
pare  not  merely  the  mafs,  but  the  nature  of  their 
refpecSive  forces,  the  facility  of  moving  atid  ap- 
plying them  to  different  points,  and  the  policy 
by  which  they  were  directed.  There  was  al- 
ways, therefore,  more  than  one  power  fufRcicnt 

%y  Itfelf  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  Kuflia:; 

'arid  we  are  informed  by  hiflory  that  the  scaAA- 
tlon  of  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  has  often  been 
effectually  chedced  even  in  its  mof):  favourite 
undertakings. 

;  The  firfl  |>artition  of  Poland  (for  the  others 
'reftilfcd  froiA  ctgcumfi^nccs  .quite  unconneCled 
'with  any  combinations. of  federal  politics)  ap- 
'pears  to IKatid  in  contmd^on  to  this iriET^rtion, 
"^Ittifilb  wis  tbdft  -a^MM  in  the  execution  of  her 
;]^an8  By  th6two>4|gt8|  whofefepvate^aiid.  Q^- 
Hfixry  inttUtAB  Wud  the  mod:  cffod^uaii  barrier 
*4b  her  uiid^alBlig;%';aiidQ%whiiiii.  tl^.o^ 
«%nd  €$i1!^'pm0tsjit\y.:^P;t^^  of 

'•-"  -'•'^  1  i  their 
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t^r  inds^n^ncGy    ^t  thia.  tranfieot  uoioa  oC 
4ufiria,  Pruflwp,  and  Ruffia,  was  a  lingular  pbe-^ 
QM^^nofl,  produced,  by  a  canjundlion  of  extra- 
ordinary circumftanccs,  affifted  by  the  genius  of^ 
one  of  the  greatefl  mep  of  any  age,  and  beyond 
the  fphere  of  all  the  calculations,  of  ordinary 
politics.     Such  phenomena  rauft^  always  defeat, 
thena ;  they  exceed  the  limits  of  the  fcience,  and^ 
expofe  its  infufBciency.     A  fimilar  combination 
will,  perhaps,  not  occur  in  the  courfe  of  many 
centuries ;  it  could  never  latt ;  its  permanence, 
would  be  in  contradi(Slion  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  to  the  neceflary  order  of  all  political  rela- 
ti,O0S.     An  intimate  connexion  between  Ruffia 
and  Auiiria,  neceiTarily  excites  the  jealoufy  of 
Pruflia  and  her  allies ;  while  fuch  a  connexion 
between  RufTia  and  Pruflia  mud  awaken  that  of 
Auflria  and  the  nations  in  alliance  with  her^. 
Thus  was  a  conAant  and  neceflary  counterba- 
lance oppofed  to  every  alliance  between  Ruffia 
and  either  of  thofe  powers;  and  (he  has  often 
felt, » but  never  more  remarkably  than  in  her  laft 
\yar  with  Turkey,  that  this  was  fufficient  to  de- 
iriroy  the  effects  of  all  her  dangerous  projedJts. 

drii^,  views  of  the  Emprefs  were  on  that  oc- 
cafibri^  affifled  by  Auflria.  In  oppofltion  to 
every  rule  of  found  poKcy,  Jofeph  II.  engaged 
in  a  war,  which,  even  if  crowned  with  the  moft 

^-..^i  '  *  Vide  Note  K. 
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ebtnptete  fbecdl,  could  ttever  hate  cdfllribated 
to  hh  real  interefh.  Whatever  he  codM  cxpeft 
to  gain  by  it,  cannof^  for  a  moment,^  com^^ 
pared  with  the  danger  of  throwing  the  greatcfr 
and  moft  valuable  part  of  tht  Ottoman  empire 
into  the  hands  of  Rullia.  It  is  mote'tbao  pro* 
bahle  that  the  Emperor,  in  moments  of  calmer 
reflexion,  became  fenfible  of  his  true  littiatton ; 
more  than,  probable  that  he  would  have  re* 
nounced  the  undertaking  before  the  total  annihi- 
lation of  Turkey.  He  purfued  it,  however,  with 
extraordinary  zeal  fo  long  as  the  firft  enthuliaffai 
was  unabated ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  pronounce 
what  coniequences  thefe  joint  proceedings  might 
have  produced,  if  an  alarm  for  the  balance  of 
Europe  had  not  excited  an  oppofition  in  another 
quarter,  which  fpeedily  put  an  end  to  the  danger 
of  the  Porte, 

The  hiftory  of  this  war  has  convinced  all 
thofe  whof^w,  in  imagination,  the  giant  flrength 
of  Rufliia  redoubled  by  a  (econd  throne  in  Con- 
ftantinople,  that  the  fyftem  of  Europe  is  not 
without  refources  even  againft  the  menacing 
preponderance  of  this,  formidable  ftate,  Npt  $nly 
Pruffia  prepared  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  Ruffia; 
even  England  became  the  foal  of  an  Anti-ruffian 
confederacy ;  England,  who  qi^ight  perhaps  hav? 
beheld  the  aggrandizement  of  that  empire  with 

left 
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Ids  coacera  than  aay  ot^er  power.  Alt  tbf 
faopes  of  the  two  moft  powerful  and  ambitious 
monarchs  in  Europe  were  uiftantly  defeated. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  though  not  fufficiently 
fupportedj  ilept  forward,  unexpe<5ledly,  an 
a6tive  and  dangerous  antagonift  of  Ruffia ;  he 
alarmed  the  Emprefe  in  tiie  heart  of  her  empire ; 
he  made  her  tremble  for  the  iafety  of  her  capital, 
and  proved  thart  even  ftale^  of  the  fecood  oiderj^ 
when  favoured  by  political  combinations,  may 
arreA  or  retrain  the  undertakings  of  the  moil 
powerful  by  timely  diverfi^ns.  On  the  other 
haodj  the  King  of  Pruflia,  afiter  having  feparated 
Rufiia  from  her  ally,  by  the  treaty  of  Reicben*p 
bach,  and  thus  deftroyed  the  finength  of  the 
alliance,  menaced  the  frontier  of  her  empire 
with  a  numerous  army.  The  treaty  of  Jafly 
completed  the  prefervation  of  the  Porte ;  and  the 
city  of  Odsi^kow  was  the  only  eonqueft  retained 
by  Rufita,  the  folitary  fruit  of  aU  her  bloody 
vid<»ies. 

Thus  did  the  federal  conftitutiod  q£  Europe 
po(&6  fufficieot  fVrength  and  inability  to  r^iiA* 
efle6lually,  (be  prepooderanee  even  of  Ruffil, 
liowever  irreiVfiible  it  might  app^r ;  and  Rufllia 
was  compelled  to  move  within  the  limits  afligned 
to  her  fay  the  principles  of  the  political  balance, 
botwtthftanding  the  many  advantagc&of  hqr  fitu* 
L  4  ^  ation, 
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Jtlon,  "^xttgxg^vXxe  ^\t(\co&aa&t  her  apparently 
fncxbattftiWeflnengtb,  and  the  entcrprifing  and 
ambitious  ehafraaers  of  het  fovereigos. 


ENGLAND. 

I  am,  at  prefcnt,  6nly  examining  the  political 
ftate  o/Europe  before  Ibe  French  revolution.  It 
'is,  therefore,  in  her  political  relations  alone, 
that  England  can  here  come  under  confideration. 
Her  commercial  conftitutioii,  with  its  influence 
bpon  the  reft  of  Europe,  will  be  the  fubjea  of  a 
feparatc  chapter;  -  A  fubjedt  fo'iextenfive  andim- 
portant  requires  a  diflindt  and  partictilat  difcuf- 
fion  ;  it  will  be  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  the 
reader,  as  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  writer,  to  keep  it 
critirely  unmixed  with  every  thing  foreign  to  it. 

*  I  Ihall  prepare  the  way  for  fome  obfervations 
tin  the  political  tituation  of  England,  by  quoting 
the  autltior  of  the  Etai  de  la  France :  the  follow- 
in^  paflage  is  the  fubftande,  the  quinteffence  of 
the  opinions  of  French  politicians  on  this  fubjeft ; 
and  the  writer  bimfelf  calls  it  ^^  \An  Jriftotic^l 
Reca^iidatitm  of  the  Offences  cotmAilied  hy  one 
Nation,  and  of  the  Grievances  of  kia.  the  rest/' 

"  We  have  fecn  bow.  the  Englifli  govern- 
-irtent,"  fuch  am  the  words  of .  thb  rraaarkable 

paflage, 
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paflagc,  ^  trufting  to  its  iltuation '  (bCyontf  Itoe 
reach  of   all   continental  ambitiort),  and -ttly* 
ing  on  the  refources  derived  from  a'fuli^aiiig 
commerte,  adapted  its  political"  ^onda&^'iliie 
national  views  of  cobireen^iaJ  ^ggrahfidizsiiieiit; 
extenfion,  and  ufurpation  ;  haw  it  encbiiraged 
every  principle  of  dilcord  amodg  tbcpbwers  df 
.  the  continent  4o  divide  and  weaken  t hems  haw 
it  every  where  afibmcd  comm^'eial.'preferendes; 
how  it  formed  engagements^  of  whidi  the.ienciui: 
and  duration  were  determined  by  its  xwd'cdnve* 
nience  ;  how  it  meddled  in  all  political  difpiites 
to  embitter  them^  and  infinuatcd  itfelf  into  all 
conventions  to  dJflblve  them  ;•  bow  it  opprefTed 
every  country  in  Europe  fuoccifivsely  witli  'the 
burden    of    its    fuccours,     inccHantiy    making 
changes  in  the  iyflem  of  exifling  relations,  pro^ 
dacing  falfe  combioations  of  intereii  and  p6\vcr, 
and  creating' a  partial  ephemeral.'  balance,  in  opr 
pofition  to  tlie  priricipkn-of  the  gcnert^l;  eqirilt- 
brium  ;  in  ihort,  how.  it  fuGceffively  turned  to 
account  the  weakneis  or  the  ftrength,-  the  ambi- 
tion or  the  prudence,  the  harmony  or  difcord  of 
all  nations,  great  Qr.(in4]V)  by:c^cCui].y  raflamiog 
the  paifion$»  and  taking  advantage  of.  the  wants, 
the  dangers^  and  the  ailarms  of:  the  moment ; 
profiting  by  the  confufion   of  the  multitude  of 
interells,  almoli  all  at  variance  with  each  other;, 
fo  as  to  eftablifh,  by  its  own  perfcvca-ance  and 

uniformity. 
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miifdniiitf ,  a  diflin£l  iuterefti  the  ibk  ob^St  of 
all  its  Ticw»— that  of  tti  power  riTalling  every 
other  power;  that  of  jt^  cooMnerctal  fyflcm  ri* 
filing  and  excluding  the  commerce  of  every 
other.  c€Kiiitr]r/*«-The  Author  aflureg  us  timt  this 
pi6turehat  been  diawn  without  anger  or  malice. 
Of  thU  he  would  perhaps  find  tt  difficult  to  con- 
Ttnee  eveo  his  own  countrymen,  at  lead  the  en^ 
lightened  part  of  thein.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  his  intentions  or  lus  feeling  in  this  ilate- 
ment^  it  is  our  duty  to  prociaed  without  anger  or 
malice  to  esamine  it. 

Whether  the  mterefta  of  Great  Britain^  her 
indufiry  and  commerce^  are  indeed  fo  oppofite 
to  ttu^  of  all  other  nations  ;  and  whether  her 
government  can  find  its  real  advantage,  in  the 
condud  of  which  it  here  ftands  accufed  ;  thefe 
ate oqueftions  I  cannot  di^cufs  until  I  enter  at 
large  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  that 
country.  The  prefent  fubjed  of  our  confider- 
ation  is^  whether  it  has  really  fo  aiSled  in  the 
courfe  of  the  eighteenth  century  >  and  whether 
that  which  the  Author  denoinitiatea  j^  k^hrual 
Recapiitdafim  of  ita  c^nces,  is  fupported  and 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  biftory  ? 

Thia  long  firing  of  accu&tiims,  when  properly 
^onfideind,  is  reduced  to  a  fingle  ehai^ ;  tl^ 

ftafed 
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Hated  crimes  of  the  Britiili  goremment  are  no- 
thing more  than  her  offcfioes  againft  Fai^KCB.  It 
i&  endrat  that  Eogbiidy  from  the  remote^  time^ 
but  more  eff^ecially  fince  the  decay  of  Spaini  haa 
had  buit  one  pei)>etoal  eoemj  In  the  whole  circle 
of  Europe.  It  rsquirea  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  Britilh  government  muft  defire  t^  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  worlds  except  France  ^ ;  that 
the  weakeft  and  moft  ignorant,  the  maddeft  ad- 
miniftratipn  (if  fuch  nn  one  could  ever  be  placed 
at  the  bead  of  afEliir*  in  .£og1and)>  would  never 
wantonly  abwdon  fo  obvious  a  principle ;  that 
to  foment  or  engage  in  continental  wars,  could 
never  he  conducive  even  to  the  momentary  in* 
terefts  of  Gteaf.  Britain  a  that  Eoglaod  poflefTea  ^ 
i)ot  the  m4no»  of  ini^iog.  the  ppwers  of  the 
continent  and  cad  never  beoomfa  dangerous  to 
tbe.  indepbndenoe  of  other  ^^tm^  bf  projedlfi  of 
conqueft  or  ambition  i  tjsA  tbat^  mih  itipofl  to 
political  rdbftionsy  etery  i^a  of  u^irpatiooy  ^ 
dcHnimdn,  ov  tyranny,  oit  the  part  of  the  firitiib 
government^  omft  not  dniy  be  udfomidcd,  bat 
hi  the  biglieft  dttgre^  abitonland^^ldiciilooa. 

Theib  indifputable  truths  are  confirmed  by 
the  hifiory  of  9  whole  century.  All  the  wars  in 
which  England  has  been  epgag^,.  were  either 
immediately  dnd  exclufively  with  FraaGe^  or 
pccaiioned  by  events  in  which  FVance  was  prin- 

*  Vide  Note  S^ 
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cipally  cohcerned  *.  Frahcc  was  always  the  ol>- 
j^9  and  the  only  ohje£t;  (heiiad  io.view  in  all 
her  aUianccs,  her  fttfefidies;  l^-«ffibfts  by  land 
and  (ta.  .  Tbid.^it'  length  bbca^thQ  /ote  bafis 
of  Britffh  }>clitic^>;  i^  that- the  naval  and  milt-- 
tary  fyflend  ofl^rreat  Britain  was eflablHhed  with 
reference  to  France  exclufively,  and  dirc6led 
entirely ^agatnfl  hen  :  This,  obfervation  juflifies^ 
in  the iirft  pladb,  the'icaiitioa.ivith. which  every 
reafenable  and  impartla} -pCffToh  in  Suvope^  biight 
n>  ^receive  acciifatibtift  *againi%^>-£<kg]aiid;  fr^iti: 
the  pen  of  a  French  writer  ^  i  it  vreakciw,  be- 
fides,  inafmuchas  it'fin[9plifie^  th&mafi^.of  v^hat 
is  called  the  offences  of  o^n^  vati^r,  and  the 
grievances  of  ALt  ¥h4;  afi^T.  '  With^Te^pecl-ld* 
poKtical  re.latiotis,  England  Gtfn^tteverhdver^»ed. 
againfi  all  othef  nations,  bat  by  iiijtttie^tdone. to 
France.  The  quefi^n  betv^ten  Engl^^ml:  aad 
£ur<^  is,  in  ev^y'pidffible  t^afeyiicdoced  ^o  a 
quefilon  tetween^Eogl^nd  and"  FmbUx;  and  the 
reieniment,  batrcd/add  opppfitkiiiia£jJE^«ope.cao 
never  be«w^«ied  b^thecoridod  crf.fiAgland, 
except  wheteLtbd  ifit^rofl8.o£Fmj^$ai4d\^ofe  f^f 
Europe  are  the  fame. 

*  ♦  Vide  Note  T, 

'  f  On  the  other  hand,  the  paffionate  dec£iniatioos  of  an  Eng- 
liih  writer  againft  Fiance  are  to  be  recehted  with  the  fame  ca«- 
tipn.  .There  tre-ffkiie  hdqounible  e](cq>tions> on  either  fide. 
]^Ut;I  Jeave  to  any  man  a^^iKunted  with  the  political  writings 
of  both  countries,  to  determine  confcicntioufly,  in  which  tbcfe 
cxceptionsVe  moft  rare; 

The 
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The  following  dear  aiid  fimpj^  principle' Will 
therefore  guide  an  impartial  artd  enlightened 
public  in  its  judgment  ion  the  coftdu(^  of  Eng- 
land inr  every  war- in  which  it  has  been*  or  may 
hereafter  be  engaged. 

I  ft,  In  every  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, of  which  their  refpei5)ive  ioterefts  are  the 
ooly  motives,  Europe,  may  remain  an  uncon- 
ciemied  rpedlator,  without  interfei:ing  in  their  fo- 
vcral  rights  and  prctfcniions« 

icfly.  In  every  diipate^  or  war  in  which  tlie 
cohda£t!  of  tFrance  endangers  tb?  iecurity  and 
indepdndence  of;; other  nations,  the  dppoiition 
of  England  discbniift^ot'  vyith  the  intcrefis  of 
Europe^ 

jdly,  In  every  war  or  difpute  in  ^^hioh  France 
is  in  danger  of  being  opprefied,  diftneotblered, 
or  deprived  of  her  juft  and  falutary  influence, 
the  co-operation  of  England  is  at  .variance  with 
the  interefis  of  Europe. 

Before  we  apply  thefe  prmciples  to  the  wars 
which  took  place  between  France  and  England, 
before  the  revolution,  it  will  he  neceffary  to 
premife  a  few  general  obfcrvations  on  the  re- 
fpe<9ive  iituations  of  thole  two  nations. 

Which 
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Which  of  tfade  two  is  moft  likely  to  endafigef 
the  balance  of  power,  and  to  threaten  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe?  This  queflion  might  be 
anfwered  in  the  fhortefl  and  moft  decifiTe  man- 
ner, by  the  teftiinony  and  authority  of  Fnencb 
writers  thcmfelvcs,  if  I  were  to  employ,  for  that 
purpofe,  the  arguments  and  declamations  by 
which  they  have,  during  the  U£t  fifty  ycarSi 
been  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  the  fntemal 
national  flrength  of  Great  Britain  cpinnot  be 
compared  with  the  foundations  of  the  pcnrer 
and  grcatnefs  of  France.  According  to  their  af- 
iertions,  *'  the  whole  power  of  En^and  is  a 
precarious  fabric,  upon  a  dccekfol  foondaiioni 
which  the  firft  fevere  fliock  aday  conircrtintd  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  riches  of  En^nd  axe  hot 
real,  folid,  and  lafling,  but  imaginary^  artili* 
cial,  and  tranfient ;  depending  upon  circum- 
ilatices  of  the  moment,  and  to  Tamih.lis  fpeedily 
as  they  arofe,  whenever  a  change  ibali  happen 
;^l  thofe  circumOanoes:  the  influence,  of  ikic 
Britifh  government  in  Europe  is  as  uonatuttl, 
and  not  lefsunflable  than  the  bafisof  its  power; 
and  will  fink,  together  with  that  power,  into 
nothing,  whenever  Europe  ihall  undorft^u^  its 
true  intcrefls/*  Oii.the  other  band^  acQording  to 
ihefe  politicians,  <*  the  power  of  FaAHca  ha^  a 
great  and  unalterable  foundation ;  (he  derives 
inexhauftible  refourccs  from  a  fruitful  and  ex- 
tcnfive  territory ;  her  real  and  folid  riches  are 
I  of 
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of  a  natore  very  difKrdnt  from  the  precarioM 
fupplies  or  England's  eommercial  induflry  :  to 
the  momentary  iliufione  operated  by  the  gold  of 
her  rival,  Prance  opposes  the  t^ctSary^  durable, 
unalterable  influence  of  a  nation  endowed  with 
endle&  refoQrocs ;  and  whofc  geographical,  mi- 
litary^ and  political  advantages  render  it  at  once 
fecure  and  powerful." 

It  would  be  eafy  to  draw  fuch  conclufions 
from  thefe  aflertions  as  would  at  once  anfwer 
and  put  an  end  to  every  idea  of  a  dangerous 
preponderance  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain^ 
But  this,  with  the  opinions  I  hold,  would  be  a 
mere  artifice,  a  lawyer's  quibble,  fuch  as  I  would 
not  even  ufe  if  the  prefent  -work  were  written 
.  wHh  no  otber  obje<ft  than  the  defence  and  }ufti- 
fication  of  the  Britifti  government.  But  the 
cafe. is  not  as  thofe  writers  have  dcicribed  it. 
The  power,  the  riches,  and  the  political  influence 
of  England,  are  as  well  founded  and  as  real  as 
thofe  of  France  :  England's  greatnefs  refts  qpbn 
a  bafis  as  firm  as  that  of  her  rival ;  their  refburces 
and  their  means  may  be  different,  but  the  refult 
is  the  (ame  iii  botW. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  France  is  (bpertor 
to  £ngtand  m  power  and  mfluence,  if  we  merely 
compare  the  natural  and  polittpal  relations,  the 
geogmphical  fituation,  the  ofienfive  a^nd  defen^ 
"  five 
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five  refources,  the  capability  of  external  effortd^ 
of  the  two  nationsi  without  regard  to  the  efFefts 
produced  by  the  good  or  bad  ufe  of  fuch  advau- 
.tages.  Whenever  the  balance  of  power  is  de- 
Aroyed,  it  is  more  probable  that  England  will 
fufier  by  the  change,  than  deferve  to  be  accufed 
as  the  caufe  of  it. 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion  the  following  argu- 
ments appear  to  nie  incontrovertible : 

^  iRy  England  is  a  maritime  power  only  :  her 
operations  on  the  continent  are  feldom  of  im- 
jportance,  and  have  never  had  any  lading  efFc6ls  ; 
^whereas  France  is  at  once  a  maritime  and  mili- 
tary nation.  By  a  proper  application  of  her 
ftrength,  France,  may  effectually  rcfift  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Britifh  navy ;  this  has  more 
than  once  been  the  cafe  already,  and  is  equally 
likely  to  happen  again.  When,  and  as  often  as 
it  do^s  happen,  the  advantage  is  not  only  deci- 
dedly on  the  part  of  France,  but  her  fuperiority 
is  immenfc. 

2dly,  The  only  points  of  cOntiidl  between 
England  and  the  other  European  powers,  arc 
her  federal,  mercantilo,  %vid  pecuniary  rela- 
tions;^ her  military  operations  can  ai&i£t  thtun 
very  little,  if  at  alL  Plans  of  cot)qiieft  and 
r  aggran- 
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U^rinditexhent  are  beyond  her  reach ;  her  ar^^ 
i&ies  can  at.  the  moft  only  ierve  for  occafional 
tixpeditions^  but,  like  her  fleets^  can  never  be* 
come  the  inftrumepts  of  any  permanent  conti* 
nental  doniinion;.  France,  befides  the  federal, 
commercmli  and  pecuniary  relations  which  fhe 
pdfkBks  in  common  with  England,  has  exten- 
five  military  relburces  always  rei^dy  to  execute 
any  great  continental  undertaking.  She  can 
threaten  and  promise,  can  a£l  and  negotiate :  her 
limits  are  not,  Jike  thofe  of  England,  unalterably 
£xed;  they  are  capable  of  being  continually 
extended  ;  they  have  been  fo  for  centuries  back ; 
aod  if,  befbie  the  reiTolution,  they  had  reached 
the  point  which  ought  to  bare  iatisfied  a  wife 
and  peaceful  policy,  the  events  of  later  times 
have  ihown,  that  moderation  and  wifdoin  are 
not  allied  with  ambition. 

.  3dly,  France  is,  and  has  long  been,  com- 
pletely proteded  againft  every  foreiga  attack ; 
nor  is  the  fubjugation  ot  deftrutStion  of  her  mo- 
narchy among  the  conceivable  confequences  of 
any  fuch  attempt.  England  has  not  this  invalu- 
able fecurity  to  boafi  of;  (he  has,  more  than 
once,  been  threatened  with  a  Anal  invafion; 
and,  what  is  worfe,  if  fuch  invafion  were  attended 
with  fuccefs,  the  confequences  would  be,  beyond 
all  calculation,  deftru<ftive. 

M  The. 
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The  ptd£ticabiKtj  of  a  de&ent  ill  Engiahdf 
lias:  beea  the  fubjeA  of  miiich  dif^uie.  I  ikali 
hat  enter  here  into  thie  merits  of  (liat  quefikti^^ 
It  is  certain  that  the  undcMaking  would  be  difEL** 
cult  and  hazardous  m,tbe  estreooe ;  that  the  ce- 
iiikince.in  the  intesbt  of  the  couotry  ^Mmli  he 
excfsodii^ly  Amdidable ;.  and  perhaps^.  iiDce  tiici 
hie  vgaoization  o£  the  nulitia^  cfiite.  ttforA 
moantahle.  .But it. is nateft  ocdBisn^  tbitt,  in  tfae^ 
opinioa  of  the  hdk  jvdgBS^  the  invafflotK  of  Etig* 
^nd  i»  by  no  uwans.  inpoffikte;  fhe  baa  been 
fxequenfly  threatened  with  it;,  and  has  more  than 
cfficebeen  made  to  ttemble  with  afarm^.  Such- 
as)  a^empt  has  always^  beea  amixng  the  plans^ 
^  the  French  m^niHryi  who  confidered  it.  fe^ 
from'  chimerical  ^.  The  £tuatian«  t^  a  flate^ 
expofed  to  the  bare  poffibilify,  the  remotefir 
chance  of  fuch  a  fatal  enterpFiie^  in  the  courfe  of 
its  wars,  mufl:  neceflarily  be  fomevvhat  more  pre-^ 
carious,  under  circumftances  otherwife  equal, 
than  thai>  of  a  naitton'  entirely  free  from  every: 
ibth  apprebenilbn% 

4&Iyj  An  unititerrupied  interco<a&  mA  all: 
p«i|^  of  £nr(]^  is  important  and  dfefixa}:Je  £oa: 
eivery  commoreiaB ilate*    %  the  produce. of  bear 

*  We  $nd^  i;eaiarkable  inftanccof  this  in  tfae  ye^  1.756/ 
when  the  nation  was  feized  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  the  threat- 
enVd  defcent  of  the  French  eccafioned  tfae  lofs  o#  Miaofcai 

f  Vide  Note  U. 
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to^uiWy,  &ad  the  policji  of  her  govetmiidnt, 
l^Dgland  can  ^ften  exclude  other  najtiQios^  suul 
edfacmUy  Wunce,  from  many  of  tte  anaKk^  Oit* 
Europe  T  but  could  nevo:  ciiFct^:.  thbi  by  Ofttft 
farce.  ' ,  ^t^occ  has  faeefl>  and  is  ^  ftili >  able  .td 
excliadi^  i  alt  lOtJbet  coxmueircial  poi9icxn,  and '  caci«'  . 
ftquentlji'Englwdr  firom  fomcof  the  ipoft  -Valu-. 
able  prcTvindes.  oathe'  continent^  faj  tbc/Iiiped*^ 
Ofity  of  her'MDBS  ♦. ;  Tlie:p(diticabfadfist>£cdiii« 
meicfe  uia3  therefore  leffrif09Oiird.bl6  tcuRn^baoA 
than  to  FcaBnce:  aad.Eo^^aiid  found  liferftlC-'  inc 
every  cbntinsntal  wac^  isK|toi€dto  flaai^c  on  a 
6dt  which  ttffii6bd  her  very  esdftenoei  a:dRng« 
ttjakxHSiwh'TtQrheriidrQfiary^  _    i  ?     >: 

Having  premifed  thefe  obfervatiotts,  1  ihall 
Mror  briefly  teiviev  the  xvavs  between  Fcance  and 
^ngtaod^^Qce  the  tiicaty  96  WeilpbaH^^  in  otdet 
td  determiiie^  by  hifloric  teftioioGy,  which  of  4di9 
two  luis  in  geiseraL  fbppocted  the  caufir  in  xvUch; 
tise  ioteivfts  pf  Europe  have  been  en^barked/  -  , 

We  have  more  ^n  ohoe  made  ttientton  o£ 
the\u/uUB  of  Lewis  XlV.  There  can  fcarcdy 
cem&i.n  a  dnubt  with,  i^pedl  to  the  condiadl  o^fi 
Ifee  nations^  engaged  in  them*    The  life  of  Wil- 

*  One  df  the  chief  motives  of  Englfind  m  e^ery  cohtineh^l 
war,  has  always  been  the  dagger  of  feeing  the  Netherlands  in 
tke  hands  of  f'rance,  and  thus  loft  to  her  commerce.  Fr^ce 
had  ac^r  mky  ^fpKlwnSioas  of  thf  fame  naiUrc;. 
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liaid  in.  was  one  continued  firuggle  for  tliO- 
niamtenance  of  the  balance  of  power.  The  war 
of  the  Spaniih  ftKceffion  was  the  laft  r&  of  that 
glorious  drama.  It  is  evident  (and  even  the 
Ffenck  wrhers  are  unanimous  iii  confelfing  it% 
that  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the  Britifh  cabi- 
net alone^  preferved  France  from  much  greater 
humiliation  than  ibe  atSlually  fufiSsred  at  the  con- 
clnfion  of  tbatxonteft :  any  perfon^  though  only 
fiiperficfaUy  tnftru^ted  in  the  hiflory  of  that  pe« 
riod,  mud  be  acquainted  with  the  attempts  oC 
Auftria  and  Holland  to  obftru6i  the  negotiations  i 
and  will  admit  the  indifputable  truth,  that  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was  owing  to  the  exertions  and 
good  offices  of  England  alone. 

From  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  till  the  war  of  the 
Aufirian  fuccefnon,  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years>  England  and  France-  remained  in  a  ilate 
of  tmtnterroptcd  peace*  During  a  confiderable 
part  .c^  that  ;jtime^  the  two  rival  powers  were 
even  conncded  by  alliance  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  of  enlightened  Engliih'ftatef- 
men,  with  refpedl.to  the  Vifdoni  and  utility  of 
fuch  alliances,  it  is  certain  that  France  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  tbQm.  EngUnd,  indeed,  renewed 
her  former  connexion  with  Auftria  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1731  ;  but  fo  little  did  that  afiedl 
Ihe  interefts  of  France,  that  in  the  year  1735 
i9ic  comm^nc^d  and  profecuted>  without  inter* 

ruptioQi 
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Tuption,  one  of  the  maft  fucccfsful  wars  Ihe  ^ef 
tiJeaged  againft  Auftria ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  1 738, 
fccured  the  important  acquifition  of  Lorndne, 
not  only  witlK>ut  the  oppolition,  but  even  by  the 
medtatioQ  of  England.  The .  great  averiion  to 
war  that  charaiSerized  the  twenty  years  adminif* 
tration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  France  more  faccefsfully  than  Ihc  had 
any  reafon  to  hope  'or  exp^h 

The  part  afled  by  England  in  the  war  for  the 
Auftrian  fucceffion,  was  not  only  jufiiiied  by 
lier  own  immediate  idterefis^  bat  by  the  general 
and  manifefl  want  of  a  power  to  coanteradl  the 
jjrojedls  of  Frai*ce,,and  the  neceifity  of  effeSuaUy 
fupporting  the  (inlying  monarchy  of  Auflria  ^» 
The  plans  which  France  had  formed  for  weaken-* 
ing  her  continental  rival  for  evera^  are  well 
known ;  and  let  every  iippartial  jjudge  determine 
whether  Europe  would  have  caufe  to  rgoicd  at 
the  fucccfs  of  fuch  plans.  The  afli.ftanee  which 
Auflria^  in  that  critical  eooment^  received  from 
England^  accorded  with  the  true  principles  of 
federal  policy,  and  the  interefta  pf  all  Europe^ 
This  truth  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle.  It  was  a  very  remarkable 
circumflance,  that  England,  at  that  time,  re- 
fioUnced  advantages    belonging  exclufively  to 

*  Vide  Note  V. 
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her,  and  more  or  Ids  indifferent  io  the  reft  iJt 
Eqrope,  ftir  the  purpofc  of  depriving. France  of 
adtwilages  wluch  omiy  aflSs6led  the  intereft^  of 
Gr&Lt  Britain  in  common  with  tboie  of  all  iho 
European  pdwers.  Great  Britain  renounced  her 
cdnqueAs  in  America,  and  gave  hack  the  iabport^ 
ant  acquisition  of  Cape  Bretoa,  to  compel  France 
to  qnit  Hie  Auftrian  Netherlands  The  whole 
benefit  which  fhe  deriv^  from  this  war,  was  (he 
refloration,  as  far  as  pof&hle,  of  th^^at^s  ^uo  iq 

Etfr(^ie;" 

'       -.  •     • 

•  The  \^ar  n^ibh  defblated  almoft  every  pwrt  of 
the  worM  from  the  year  1755  to  1763,  originated 
hi  two  perfedlly  diflirta  caufes  :  the  one,  the  dif* 
ference  between  Franoe  and  England  conceraing 
their  HitiJtd  in  North  Atneiica^  the  oth6r,  the 
coatition  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  continent 
bgainft  ttie  King  of  Pruflla.  I  will  not  take  iipoa 
fne  to  detcJrmit3fe  whether  F«ince  or  Enghind  was 
the  aggreflbr  in  thi&  long  aM  bloody  war  ♦.  I  am 
taktbg  a  general* vietv  ^  political  events  and  thefr 
cbnfeqrifettces,  «Wbgeth(ar  diftinA  from  the  rneritu 
tri"  demerits  6f  particular  a£^ionB  or  individuals^ 
and  confidering  then*  influence  on  the  general 
^^m— ^he  federal  ifttereflfs  of  Egrope. 

'  *  In  this  pdint  of  view  we  mufl:  alldw,  that,;  ia 
the  feven  years  war,  the  projeds  pf  France  >vere 

*  Vide  Hole  W, 
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ii^  iocos]|)atibl€  vVith  the  intert&9,  aiid  eycn  the 
parity  of  Europe^  as  the  x3ondu£i:  of  Eiigiaad 
was  coniifient  witl^  t}>e  true  principks  pf  the 
federal  cooftitutiom  In  1he  war  for  the  Auftrian 
^ucceflion.  Errand  had  TuppCMrted  the  Aufl^rian 
momirchy  agaii^fi  Frat)ce  aiid  Pcuffia ;  ihe  noiv 
protedled  Pruffia  ag^a&  .Pracice  and  Aafidft. 
Under  the  different  CircuniJ^«n<^e8  af  eittier  {)€^ 
riod,  her  cptiduiSt  was  equallj^  wife  aild  f^luti^rjr 
in  both>  The  iaaiatenance  of  Bruiiia  was  act 
ieis  conaciiSted  with  the  int^icCts  ^  Europe,  tb^^ 
the  preiervatioa  of  Aiiftria.  The  part  wbidi 
J^i^gland  played  ia  the  feven  y^rs  war,  £^\y 
cflablllhed  her  right  iQ  the^title  of  ^reierver  and 
idefender  of  the  federal  fyAeoi^  which  ihe  fup* 
parted  agai^ft  every  atten^  to  ifiotate  ordirfturb 
4ti  whatever  pretext  or  sa^hotltf  i^ivaded  it. 

This  war  was  indeed  produc^iv^  of  eyepts  of 
jmothor  i^ind^  The  power  ;of  France  in  North 
America  was  nearly  aimibn^lated  i  her  nayy  was; 
reduced  almoii  to  Dothiog;  and  Englnnd  remains 
cd  a  conf][derabie  time  undi^ted  miflrefs  of  tha 
^as.  £ut  all  the&  conie(|Uenc^s  (to  be  aicribed# 
moreaver^  Id  the  erro^  j(4  France  herfelf )  were 
^ot  iimnediately  coni)ie<^ed  with  the  interefis  cf 
JBAirope ;  they  did  not  counterbalance  the  bene« 
£pal  e^eAs  of  the  interference  of  Er^land  in  the 
fevcn  years  war,  and  the  advantage  derived  there- 
froBQ  to  the  relations  of  the  continental  ftates ; 
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they  rather  afie^led  France  in  her  indiTiduat^ 
than  federal  capacity ;  afie<3ed  her  merely  as  the 
riyal  of  Great  Britain^  not  as  a  component  part 
of  the  general  political  fyftem.  It  is  not  furprifing 
that  France  fliould  efieem  this  war  the  moft  un^ 
fortunate  ihc  ever  waged  ;   and  that  its  refult 
ihould  have  increafcd  in  the  higheft  degree  the 
jealouiy,  hatred^  and  enmity,  which  have  at  all 
limes  inflamed  the  two  nations*    The  peace  of 
1762  is  alone  the  great  and  never-to-he-forgotten 
crime  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  every  French 
politician,  the  £x&  cau{c  of  all  the  declama- 
tions [againil  the  infolence  and  tyranny  of  Eng- 
land, the  objedl  of  everlafting  and  implacable 
revenge.    £ndle&  complaints  followed  the  peace 
of  1762,  and,  notwitlidanding  all  the  vidlories 
iince  obtained  by  France,  have  continued  to  be 
repeated  io  the  prefent  day.    Thefe  are  the  la- 
mentations of  thofe  who  were  weakened  and 
humbled  by  that  event  *.    But  what  has  the  reft 
of  Europe  to  do  with  them  ?  Was  France  de- 
prived of  her  rank  and  influence  in  the  general 
federative  fyflem  ?   Was  her  fecuriiy,  was  her 
territory  invaded  ?  Did  (he  lofe  any  of  her  inter* 
nal  or  external  means  of  defence  ?  Did  Ihe  even 
ceafe  to  be  a  maritime  power,  to  poflefs  a  navy, 
commerce,  or  colonies  ?  Did  England,  prefcribe 
laws  to  Europe  upon  the  ruins  of  her  rival } 

•  Vide  Note  X. 
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Did  {he  difturb,  ot  eyen  ihreaten,  the  balance  6f 
power  ?  Nothing  of  all  this.  At  the  conclufion 
of  the  feven  years  war,  the  political  equilibrium 
was  as  complete,  nay  more  fo  than  it  ever  had 
been;  and  France  continued  what  (he  always 
was,  one  of  the  firft  powers  on  the  continent* 
That  (he  had  even  not  ceafed  to  be  one  of  the 
firft  maritime  ftates,  was  fufficiently  evinced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  following  war  with 
England. 

This  war,  the  laft  before-4he  revolution,  raifed 
the  French  navy  almoft  to  an  equality  with  that 
of  England,  crowned  it  with  feveral  brilliant 
vidories,  and  Wrefted  from  Great  Britain  the 
fovercignty  of  the  moft  valuable  colonies  in  the 
world.  Never,  indeed,  was  the  little  narroV^^ 
policy,  whofe  fhortfighted  wifdom  fandes  its  own 
riches  in  the  poverty  of  others,  and  builds  its  own 
greatnefs  upon  the  weaknefs  of  its  neighbours; 
never  was  the  mean  policy  which  had  fo  fong 
governed  and  mifled  the  princes  of  Europe,  more 
ieverely  mortified  than  by  the  final  refult  of  the 
American  w^r.  It  was  intended  to  rain  England 
for  ever,  and  it  prepared  the  period  of  her  Iblid^ 
unalterable,  and  independent  greatnefs.  It  was 
to  havecre<5Ved  a  new  edifice  of  French  dominion 
upon  the  ruins  of  Great  Britain  i  it  produoed  no- 
thing more  to  France  than  a  defolating  revolu* 
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•  fioD.  But  whatever  were  the  remote  and  un* 
forekm  confequeDces  of  that  war^  its  immediate 
cfie^s  did  not  dirappoint  the  hopes  of  its  authors. 
According  to  the  con^moi^,  that  is,  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  commercial  and  political  advantage, 
Francor  obtained  as  much  as  could  poflibly  be 
gained  by  fucb  a  war :  ihe  was  alio  a  gainer  in 
ioate  more  eifentkl  re^^s;  her  navy  was  org^- 
iuzed  anew ;  her  fleets  were  made  to  rival  thofe 
©f  England ;  the  honour  of  her  flag  vvas  rq-efli^- 
bliihed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
fcace  of  17 $3  made  her  great  amends,  if  not 
complete corapcnfation,  %  the  injury  occafioncd 
ly  that  of  1762* 

If  we  compare  this  hiftorical  furvey  with  the 
above- flated  fundamental  prinoiples^^  we  ihaU 
find;^ 

ift,  That  moft  of  the  wars  in  which  Englanc) 
•nd  France  have  been  engaged  flnce  the  begin* 
Atng  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  not  been 
iBUBediately  coone<Sed  with  the  interefls  of  the 
federal  iyilem ;  but  that  their  objedls  have  beea 
cittrer  entirely  (as  in  1778),  or  partly  (as  in  1756), 
within  the  fphere  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
two  fiates,  4hcexte&fion  or  limitation  of  their 
coionercial  and  colonial  fyftems. 

.5  ^dly. 
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adly^  That  in  feveral  of  thofe  wars  (in  the 
Spapilh  and  Auflrian  dicpeifions^  and  (even  yeam 
wars^  for  e^mple)  the  balance  of  Europe  wa$ 
Bora  pr  lefs  threatened  by  France,  was  maintained 
und  defended  by  Epgland^  ^ 

3dlyi  That  there  exifled  in  none  of  them  «ir|r 
danger  of  the  due  influence  of  France  being  de^ 
^royfidj  or  efientially  diminiihed^  fo  as  to  injure 
the  general  federative  fyftetn ;  or  ^f  England'^ 
acquiring  an  undue  prepondenulce  in  that  fy&sau 

What  now  becomes  of  all  tb6ife  aGcnfations 
with  which  the  fpirit  of  fadtion  has  amied  it^4 
to  decry  the  politics  of  England  as  a  labyrinth  of 
intrigue  ahd  cabal ;  of  premeditated  yet&tilityy 
and  iyflematic  inconftancy  ?  Where  then  are  the 
*^  wars  that  England  has  excited  ?"  Where  are 
the  connexions  into  which  ihe  has  Entered  eiopely 
^*  to  diflblve  them  ?**  Where  are  the  "  faUe  com- 
binations'' ihe  has  created  ?  the  ^^  fubordinate^ 
traoiient  alliances  formed  by  her,  ill  contradiftioa 
to  the  principles  of  the  general  fyftem  of  equiU^ 
brium  ?"  The  hiftory  ^f  the  eighteenth  century 
fuentions  none  of  thefe  t  The  (amc  riews  haf e 
uniformly  diredled  the  coildudl  of  the  Britifli  go-> 
verntnent ;  a  vigilant  aad  aSive  oppolititm  to  the 
^nterpriiing  ambitipo  of  FraiKe^  has  be(»i  iti  coo* 
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Hint  obje6l.  The  manner  of  purfuing  it  haa 
been  difFerent,  according  as  circumftances  have 
chanjged.  When  France  was  in  alliance  with 
iPruffia,  England  took  tBc  pajft  of  Aufiria ;  when 
France  and  Aufiria  were  united,,  flie  declared  in 
favour  of  Pruflia.  The  federal  relations  of  Eng- 
land were  always  the  antitype,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  echo  of  thofe  of  France ;  the  political  motive^^ 
of  the  one  were  always  r^ulated  and  influenced 
by  the  condudt  q(  the  other.  In  all  the  great 
.wars  of  this  century;  the  conftant  plan  and  en- 
deavour of  France  was  to  effc6t  a  revolution  in 
the  federal  fyfteto :  in  the  war  of  the  Spaniih  fuc- 
jceffion,  to  aggrandize  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon; 
in  the  contefl  for  the  Auflrian  fucceflion,  to  de* 
iiroy  all  the  ptoportions  of  power  in  Germany ; 
in  the  feven  years  war,  to  annihilate  the  King  of 
Pruffia.  In  each  of  thefe  wars,  it  was  the  con^ 
ftant  plan  and  endeavour  of  England,  to  prevent 
any  fuch  revolution,  to  uphold  exifting  rel^ 
tions,  and  to  throw  her  weight  into  the  fcale 
from  which  France  had  withdrawn  her  own. 
It  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  prcfent  quefiion, 
whether  this  proceeded  from  a  generous  zeal  for 
the  common  welfare  of  Europe,  or  motives  of 
felf  intercft,  or  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  France^. 
The  effedt  was  in  either  way  the  fame ;  apd  if  k 
could  be  a  reproach  to  England  tq  have,  been 
glided  by  the  motives  which  have  always  regu- 
lated 
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kted  the  political  co^ditiSl^Qf  e^ery  nation  in  the 
^^orld;^  if  flic  really  can  be  convicSkcd  of  the  fin 
of  having  "  profecuted,  with  uniform  perfeve- 
lancc^  the  interefts,  always  predominant,.of  her 
power  ;'*  jet.is  it  ncvert^iclefs  certain,  that^  on 
account  of  the  particular  political  relations  oC 
'  England,  thefe  her  private  interefis  were  at  the 
&me  time  the  common  iqterefls  of  f)urope  :  the 
prefci;vation^tbe.fecunly^  and;  the  equilibrium  oC 
the  whole /edcral  conflitutiqiu   ,      :  . 

There  is  one  point  in  the  ad  of  accuiatlon 
againij  England,  which,  though  it  naturally  falls 
to  the  groupd,  when  the  whole  is  deprived  of  its 
foundation^  yet  requires.  ^  more  particular  exar 
zninatipn,  becaufe  it  is  the  mofl  frequently  ^- 
peated,  and  mod  flrongly  urged.  It  is  what  re- 
lates to  fubiidies :  '^  England  has  oppreiTed  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  fucceffively  with  tlie  bur^ 
den  of  her  fuccours/*  This  firange  expreflion  ' 
is  either  entirely  without  meanijog,  or  its  mean*^ 
ijDg  is,  that  England  has  incited,  or  (to  ufe  a 
word  appropriate  to  the  ''  burden  of  thefe  iuc« 
oours*')  has  forced  the  nations  ^f  Europe  to  en- 
gage unwilljpgly  in  wars  contrary  to  their  inte* 
rcfis  and  their  wiihes. 

.    In  the  great  ma,fs  of  idle,  common-place  de- 
c:lamations^  which,  in  a  fuperficial  and  ^qredulous 
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age,  arc  handed  ftom  one  writer  to  anoth^,  in^ 
(iaiasf  we  mall  add)  from  one  generation  taano* 
iher^  there  are  fbme  fo  remarkably  contetnptiblei 
fas  to  render  crlticifm  atmOft  afbamed  to  make 
them  the  objedls  of  any  feridos  e:taminatrbn» 
Of  this  nature  is  the  whole  of  this  mi&rable 
fluff  about  the  effedl  of  fiibfidies  in  treating  and 
protraiSling  wars,  'that  a  little  infignificant 
^rincci  incapable  himfelf  of  waging  war,  obliged 
to  regulate  his  mesrfures  by  tfie  cottduft  of  the 
leading  powers,  and  to  fhape  his  motions  accord- 
ing to  theirs ;  poflefBng  no  fources  of  reventie^ 
and  yet  avaricious  of  money ;  maintaining^  jt^ 
ibf  many  troops  as  the  fecunty  of  his  perfbn,  or  a 
pitiful  vanity  requires ;  that  fuch  a  prince  ifhould 
fell  the  iirength  of  his  country  for  ready  money ^* 
and  take  part  in  proceedings  indifierent  or  con* 
ttary  to  his  real  interefts^  for  paltry  gold-— i^  Con- 
ceivable, is  poffible^  is  not  without  exaniple. 
But  that  any  of  the  prihcipal  powers  ihoutd  en* 
gage  in  war  merely  for  the  fake  of  foreign  fubfi- 
dies,  muft  ibr  ever  "remain  incredible  to  every 
man,  who  can  form  an  idea  of  the  bordens  of 
war  for  fuch  a  poWcr,  and  who  is  acquafntcd 
With  the  genieral  btrtliiie  6nly  o(  the  enormous 
cxpenfes  of  a  fingle  campaign:  I  mean 'tfie  ex*- 
penfes  in  the  flriiSieft  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  pe- 
cuniary charges,  altogether  independent  of  the 
Jtumbcriefs  fecrificcs  and  dangers  which  oatweigh 

all 
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within  bounds,  wlien  I  fey  that  no  fubfidy  c^er 
Sufficed  to  defray  one  half  of  the  chargeis  to  he 
encouatered  by  a  great  natidn  in  the  profecntion 
«f  a  war.     No  fubfidies  could  cverbc  the  prind- 
J)al  caufe  a(  the  commencement  or  prblbngattoit 
^  a  ^ate  of  warfare.     Never  Was  there  any  go^ 
temment  fo  depraved,  never  policy  lb  vtcsSl  andt 
flwttfighted,  as  to  err  fiycxtravagantly,  fb  matjl v, 
in  its  ealculattons.     However  contemptible ^me 
people  may  choo^  to  hold  tlie  principles  and  jtidg* , 
ments  of  princes  and  their  counfeUors^  they  muJ: 
iiot  impute  ineafures  to  them,  fo  ob^ioudy  con- 
^ary  to  tlteir  imme(£ate  intereUs^  even  thofe  of 
'  the  momcn*. 

The  only  cafe  in  which  one  power  can  crfFrf 
fub'fidtes  to  another  with  any  profpe6t  of  advan- 
tage, is  when  the  m^utual  interefts  of  thetw^^ 
liations  happen  to  beconne6tdd  in  ibme  i^tekxA 
and  important  obje<3.  Such  has  been  the 
hiftoiy  of  every  treaty  of  fubfidy  in  the  etghteeatih 
century.  A  common  intereft,  a  common  ptif- 
pofe,  was  the  motive ;  the  connexion-  was  fiyrmed 
by  the  mutual  wants  of  the  contra<&ing  parties; 
Subfidies  did  «ot  create  ttie  plan,  but  facilitatedt 
^c  execution  of  it.  Men  and  money  are  re* 
ijuired  for  making  war.  Nothing  is  more  nat«ra( 
than  that  the  fiate  poiTelling  an  abundance  oif 
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SDen  ihould  fapply  its  ally  with  troops ;  and  thst 
money  fhould  be  advanced  by  the  power  which 
has 'great  pecuniary  means^  Thcfc  reciprocal 
iuccours  are  the  refult  of  a  wellrcontscrted,  and 
9t  the  fame  time  ju ft  and  honourable  policy* 
They  arc  the  fruits  of  a  good  federal  conftitu- 
tion  ;  for  every  thing  that  contributes  to  thp 
maintenance  of  the  equilibrium,  and  increafes 
and  ipaproves  the  means  of  refifting  every  projedl 
of*  ipvading  it,  muft  be  produdive  of  great  and 
manifefi  advantage  to  the  whole. 

Thefe  complaints  againft  the  prejudicial  efFedls 
of  England's  ftiblidies,  muft:  therefore  (land 
or  fall  with  the  reft  of  the  acoulations  preferred 
ngBanA  her.  If  the  part  which  England  afted  in 
the  general  political  fyftcm  was  condemnable, 
^nd  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent prejudicial ;  if  ihe  6verturned  the  balance  of 
Europe,  or  alarmed,  opprefted,  and  enflaved 
her  njeighbours  ;  then  were  her  fubfidics  the  mif* 
fortune  and  the  curfe  of  Europe.  But  if  her  con- 
d\x&  was  the  reverie  of  all  this ;  if  ftie  was  a  re- 
fuge to  the  oppreffed  and  perfecuted  from  the  am- 
bition of  the  powerful ;  if  her  efforts  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  true  interefts  of  tbb  continent, 
and  the  independence  and  fecurity  of  all  nations; 
if  they  were  calculated  to  prcfcrve  and  de- 
fend 
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fen4  the  bR}ao0e  of  Eiirflp*  i  tjb«fl  «er?  the  (*b- 
fidies  ft*  aiirprjdfji'  w  .««}»ftflt4g«b  «Pt  wly  for 
thpU^  who  receiy^tl,  fe«<  ey«o  f<>p.itj(9r«  tyho  did 
hot  iinaiediatelytpftrtftke  of  iifa^iac^and'tlK^y  i^loRP 
will  gite  the  liamfi^  of  burdens  io  Ihefe  foccours, 
whoie  inordioate  pow^r  hft$  been  cbecJ^d  an4 
humbled  by  the  influeoco  of  Gse^t  Brjtein> 

J  atoifer  from  baling  wfciirtdBit)3»s  cfetpter  witb 
the  vieiv  of.defondlog  the  polipy  ftfid  >»dmuiif^ 
tration  ^f  Great  Britain,  ftaa*  the  timie  of  Wil- 
liam IIL  until  the  year  1789;  fho^ld  ^ny  qq^ 
fuipedt  roe  of  that,  let  him  be  candid  enough  to 
confider  attentive}y-4be  aatMe  of  my  fubjedt. 
While  I  combat  the  aflertions  of  a  writer,  who, 
like  all  FmiKh  politicians,  pays  little  regard  to 
the  prindplej  of  eqfiity,  and  frequently  forgets 
his  own  when  he  fpeaks  of  England,  theiimplell 
(latement  of  the  truth  mull  neceffarily  fometimes 
take  tbe  form  and  cJbaraiSterof  an  ;»polpgy.  My 
oply  obj^djt  was,  to  defcribe  the  truefiate  andpp- 
U(ipal  r^^lajtioiKS  pf  Evrg^pe  befoie  the  comipenp^- 
mcnt  ^  th^p  ^ipaqb  r^volutioji*  Fpt  <his^purpo& 
k  wafi  abfolaj^y  nwsS^y  tp  ma^kp  ^t  pppotry 
the  principal  ^]^e^  of  my  QOQ^deration,  whicb, 
according  to  tlv^  aiJ^rt|po«  of  f^r^aph  writers^  ba$ 
beisn  tbc  fource  of  ^ll  the  wars^  cpurmliSpo^,  ad4 
misfortunes  that  have  ddplAt«d^firppe«  3ya 
coxpplf  te  aiialj^lirS  ^f  tbde  f^wv^  ^  arb^ar/ 

N  charg^s^ 
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Charges,  fuppottcd  by  the  ineontfovertible  evi- 
dence of  hiftory,  I  have  proved  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  England  was  precifely  (6 
placed  as  her  own  fafety  and  the  fecurity  of 
Europe  requited;  that  her  political  influence 
could  not  be  dangerous  to  any  nation,  not  even 
to  France,  her  conftant  and  only  enemy ;  that 
neither  dciirous  nor  able  to  diilurb  the  equili- 
brium of  the  general  fyftem,  fhe  was,  on  the  ccw- 
trary,  the  ihield  and  bulwark  of  that  fyflem  in 
all  the  moft  important  tranfa^ions  of  the  eigh* 
teenth  century. 

I     ■■ i#  ' 


Let  me  be  permitted,  at  the  cldfe  of  this  chapter, 
once  more  to  flatc  the  objeA  of  all  the  pircceding 
obfervations. 

I  ventured  to  aflert,  that  we  ought,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  federal  conftitu- 
tion,  though  defcftive  in  fcveral  important  re- 
/pc6ls,  **  if  between  the  principal  ftates  compo- 
fing  that  conftitution  there  exiftcd  a  due  balance 
of  power;  if  their, liability  were  (ccured,  their 
progrefe  and  improvement  unreftrairied;  if,  in 
the  fyftem  of  their  aftion  and  readlion,  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  thefmaller  ftates  were  proteded  {Co 
much  at  leaft,  as,  in  a  community  with  the  ftrong, 

-  ^'  the 
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(he  weak  can  be  eiFedlually  protected);  and  if 
there  were  no  fuch  preponderance  on  any  fide,  as 
to  threaten  the  liberties  of  the  neighbouring  flates, 
or  endanger  the  peace  o(  the  whole."  If  the 
preceding  furvey  of  the  fevcral  relations  of  the 
leading  powers  be  fundamentally  accurate^  it  will ' 
not  be  difficult  to  fprm  a  fatisfadory  opinion  of 
that  federative  fyftem  which  the  French  revolu- 
tion found  and  deftroyed.  Let  any  impartial  ob- 
ferver  compare  it  with  what  has  before  been  faid 
of  the  internal  cqnftitution  of  each  nation,  and 
then  decide,  whether^  **  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, all  the  governments  of  Europe  were  in  a 
pofition  faife  and  unnatural  with  regard  to  each 
other,  oppreflive  and  ruinous  with  relpe6l  to  their 
fubjedts." 

The  federal  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  the  law  o( 
nations,  were  yet  capable  of  much  improvement; 
left  many  reafonable  defires,  many  juA  demands, 
unfatisfied*  There  was  more  than  oiic  important 
point  relating  both  to  peace  and  war,  which  had 
never  been  Efficiently  dtfcufled,  and  remained 
to  be  regulated  by  general  convention.  The  irre- 
gular difiribution  of  the  territories  of  feteral  pow- 
erful empires  5  the  uncertainty  of  their  limits,  the 
remote  fituation  of  their  provinces  (often  entirely 
furrounded  by  thofe  of  other  powers;  the  great 
number  of  fmall  defencelefs  ftates,  whofe  very  in-' 
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depehdedcc  wis  fokxK&times  a  bonkn  to  them ;  tjfie 
numerous  and  various  prctcnfions  of  the  Hifictcnt 
(bvereigrts ;  and  the  want,  fo  often  felt,  of  a  more 
comprehenfive  code  of  public  law  :  allthefev^etc 
evils  of  which  no  enlightened  European  could 
remain  infcnfiblc.  Perpetual  peace,  the  ever 
cherifhed^  exnir  difappointed  hope  of  mankind, 
Icertied  flHl  beyond  the  reach  of  political  wifdom; 
ihe  world  continued  to  be  vex^ed  with  difputes 
concerning  the  limits,  the  riglit  of  fucceffion,  the 
privileges  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
Icveral  powers,  and  ffill  oftener  by  the  atabition 
of  princes,  and  the  unruly  pafSoHs  of  their  fal>- 
je6ts. 

But  all  thefe  defers  would  never  have  induced 
an  impartial  judge  to  condemn  the  whole  edifice 
a^  ruinous  &hd  unferviceable.  We  might  have 
expected  from  time,  and  the  itoproved  condition 
of  fociety,  the  Yemedics  for  thefe  evils ;  ocnr  con- 
folatory  hopes  of  the  future  were  founded  upon 
the  fuccefsfiil  efforts  of  the  pad.  It  became  mote 
and  more  manifeft  during  the  laft  twenty  years 
before  the  te volution,  that  the  principles  of 
gbvernmeht,  and  the  law  of  nations^  were 
advancing  towards  perfeftion ;  and  that  a  period 
of  peace,  concord,  and  univerlkl  atnclioratioti, 
was  faft  approaching. 

The 
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TIjc  following  were  the  obvious  fymptoms  of 
tbi^  approaching  change  : 

I  ft.  The  governments  of  Europe  were  at  length 
fufficiently  convinced,  that  the  internal  cuhiva- 
tion  of  their  refpedtive  ftates  was  a  fourcc  of 
riches^  power,  influence,  real  glory,  and  even 
external  fpleqdour,  far  raore  produdlive  than  all 
the  copquefls  and  aggrandizements  that  war  or 
negotiation  can  accomplifh.  This  w^s  ipdeec) 
no  new-difcovered  truth ;  all  ages  have  produc^4 
wife  men  who  have  prcach^ed  it  to  the  ears  of 
princes,  or  handed  it  down  ^n  their  icEunortgl 
writings  to  fncceeding  generations.  But  it  was  a 
new  circuipflance,  and  peculiar  to  our  tmP?9  ^h^ 
this  bl€g(£ed  doiSrine  no  longer  remained  a  dea4 
lefjter;  that  it  pervaded  the  fphere  pf  pradlical 
}i(?i  p^ii^tr^ted  into  ttie  cabinets  of  cninifler^^  ai)4 
mixed  with  the  maxims  pf  ftate.  It  may  be  Cai4 
that  princes  did  not  conform  to  it  in  thejr  aiSlions; 
but  it  was  furely  a  great  and  important  advanr 
tagc,  that  they  fully  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
it ;  that  they  openly  and  folemnly  renounced 
(be  barbarous  principles  of  former  tim(5s ;  that 
they  regarded  war,  not  merely  (like  their  fathers) 
as  a  breach  of  God*s  com^mandment,  but  as  a 
pernicious  folly,  a  miftaken  policy,  injurious  and 
deflrudtive  in  itfelf ;  that  they  condemned  it  as 
a.pofitive  eviU  and  that  their  underftanding  was 

N  3  convinced. 
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convinced,  although  their  paffions  were  yet  UQ^ 
fubducd.  Mankind  had  the  grcatcft  reafon  to  ex-? 
ult  when  they  perceived  the  true  principles  of 
commercial  policy  prevailing  over  all  obftacles, 
and  combating  fuccefsfujly  the  moft  deep-rooted 
prejudices.  Men  recovered  from  the  rage  for 
monopoly,  as  from  a  dream  of  the  infancy  of  hu- 
man induftry ;  their  former  ideas  of  the  import- 
ance of  exclufive  dominion  in  diflant  regions, 
were  confiderably  diminiihed,  and  the  value  of 
colonial  pofleffions  began  to  be  feen  in  its  true 
point  of  view.  The  fame  rivalry  indeed  conti- 
nued in  full  force  between  the  commercial  nax 
tions ;  but  it  exifted  in  a  more  reafonable  man- 
lier, and  was  no  longer  excited  by  vain  phan- 
toms, but  contended  for  folid  advantages.  This 
evidently  led  the  way  to  peace  among  nations ; 
mankind  had  already  pafled  judgment  upon  wars 
of  conqueft :  the  moment  was  not  far  diflant  when 
they  would  have  unanimoufly  acknowledged  the 
folly  of  commercial  wars, 

ad.  Al  more  enlightened,  liberal,  and  benevo- 
lent way  of  thinking,  had  at  the  fame  time  fpread 
through  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  almoft 
every  European  country.  Their  eyes  were  opened 
to  their  true  intcrefls  ;  not  only  this  or  that  parr 
ficular  war,  bijt  ^11  vvars  were  become  in  the 
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liigheil  d^ree  unpopokr  *.  The  diiFerent  rela<^ 
tions  of  nations  to  each  others  their  reipedtiive 
rights  and  obligations,  the  extent  aqd  condition 
of  their  connexions^  were  every  where  more 
cleariy  feen  and  better  underflood.  The  ftudy  of 
Hie  law  of  nations  had  advanced  with  every 
iother  branch  of  knowledge.  Men  were  more 
gener^ly  agceei^l  upon  what  was  j«ift  and  lawful, 
though  they  did  aot  always  pradife  it.  In  vain 
would  tile  governments  of  Europe  have  attempted 
to  countera^  the  fpitit  of  the  age ;  it  was  too 
powerful  for  them  to  control ;  and  they  were 
beiides  invited  by  their  own  intereft  to  favour  it. 
Never  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  fo  great ; 
never  was  the  violation  of  juftice  fo  loudly,  ib 
energetically,  and  £0  univei^ally  cond^nned,  by 
^He  difapprobation  and  abfaonenoe  of  mankind ; 
and  whatever  might  be  the  cafe  with  refpeil  to 
4he  purity  of  their  intentionsj  or  the  internal  mo* 
irality  of  their  actions,  the  principles  publicly 
^acknowledged,  honoured,  and  proieifed  by  men 
in.  general,  had  never  been  more  excellent  and 
^jpraife  worthy. 

To  ^feledl  this  very  hopeful  period  for  the  ob- 
jeiSt .  o£  the  bittereft  accufetions ;  to  reprefent  it 
^  utterly  defiitute<of  every  true  principle  of  go-, 

.        '  '  '     - 

*  Vide  Note  Y, 
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vettuAent,  ctery  tcil?gc*f  *bc  kw  \of  nilion$ ; 
ap[>oard  to  md  t)ue  df  the  bokteft  ud^tifciagft  a 
political  ivHter  coUld  ei^dr  have  coi^teitod.    The 
eloquence  and  logic  .of>  all .ancnicnift'  andiisM^deta 
fophififi  €Kiilibified;:.^3iKiuld  J>ei  boeqnai  (6  tfie 
taik..  :AU  tfooktii.bU  tfrttk^iiitlMl  «iei9Piie9<^ 
aU  ifnen  liv^ng^lmuft  .b&  anitihUat^  befone  the 
&cldit4il  of  mComiplible  Hi&oi^  coiHd  he  pro^ 
cured  \o  .ftch  ^  &iteaieDt«    1^  !  fhe  *rHl  band 
a  yery  dij^E^f^flf^^cqpOMt^  a  dire^Jy  w^rtiity  ^se, 
4own  to  po&^iiy,i  \Ew<^  «<*  tfftljr  i^wflfeflbd^ 
before  tfaQ  French  r^yalMtioD^iaUHb^^l^qp^ents^if 
a  law  pf  nati^oasi  .  aiid  th^  iifft1aAi9^  grdUlid^ 
work  of  a  facial  coni^itutioii  i  fin  biHci^At  gua- 
ranty o(  tbe  {iplitical  f elatipil^  ef -  dut^  a  well- 
ofganifsed  fcidef a^ 'fyilexn>  atid  at  faenefitfsal  balanoe 
of  p6wer  :  but  tbp  ^rit.with^bifeb  thcfe  ele- 
ments ihoutd  be  ,animalkd  I  an  wiiviedWl  neve^ 
cenc$  of  iftiv  iind  j^ufftice ;  an  e^ttieft  defire  to 
exclude  all  violenoe,   oppcclSon^  and .  war ;  a 
vifible  and  fenfibje  (eqdency  to  cultivate  ^hc  tics 
of  fediifal  uok>a^  :and  to  cftabKilh  peace  and 
harmony    among    all    nations:    thde.  likewife 
had  been  awakened  among  us.     A  iinglp  glance 
at  the  ilate  of  Europe  at  the  coticlofioti  of  the 
treaty  of  Weflphalia,  and' in  thfc  yttir    1786, 
prefcfits  fimh  a  contra^  as  mofi:  at  once  amiihi- 
late  a  world  of  unfounded  and  calumnious  de- 
clamation. 

X  If, 
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If,  in  the  yc^r  1786,  the  quefiion  had  been 
put  to  any  candid,  flatefman  (for  teafon  has 
nothing  to  do"  with  the.  demands  of  extravagant 
enthuiiafm)  ;  if  any  reafonable  and  enlightened 
citizen  of  the  world,  neither  blind  nor  incite- 
rent  to  -the  a(Slual  defe^Sts  of^lhe  federal  fyftem, 
bad  been  afked,  "  whether  it  were  advifable  to 
ifliprove  the  fecial  conftitutioft  by  a  general  and' 
fliddfcn  dlflblution  of  all  eJtiding  relations  ?''  it  is 
probable  that  his  only  anfwcr  would  have  been 
a  fimlc  of  cobtempt,  or  an  exclamation  df  hor* 
t<*  f  This  diffolotion  has  ^(ftttally  taken  place  ; 
and  kfnentations  are  now  in  vain.  Nothing 
fnore  Tetnains  f6r  political  wiiUom  than  to  iear<^ 
atnoftg  the  rnins  of  tbe  fortnw  edifice,  the  ttia- 
*erials  for  a  ne^  ^e.  ^But  in*  order  fhlit  flic 
ihifehlef  may  not  be  irrepai'aWtf,  we  muft  banHh 
the  fala)  opinioi^,  ttwit  it  was  unavoidable ;  afid 
the  ft  ill  more  fatal  one,  that  it  was  ufeful  and 
beneficial.  The  diieafe  is  too  manifeft  to  be 
denied ;  but  a  ftlfe  idea  of  its  origin,  conceived 
by  mift&ken,  and  encouraged  by  crafty'empirics, 
has  diffiifed  the  fpecious  perfuafion  that  it  was  a 
faUitary  crifis,  a  neceffary  Hep  to  improvement. 
HH  this  delofion  be  diffipated,  there  are  no  hopes 
of  amendment. 
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'FART    II. 

Of  the  SUuaHon  of  Europe  after  the  French 
I^evolutlon* 

False  pren^ifes  lead  to  falfe  concljufions^ 
The  author  of  the  ^tat  de  h  France  having  de^ 
icribed  Europe^  before  the  revolution,  as  ^, 
fccxic  of  uniyerfal  am^rcby  ^nd  ruin,  it  wa&  na- 
tural to  $xpe^  he  would  ereiSt  a  iuperfirudtur^ 
of  the  lame  kind  on  that  fi^updatton^  which  is 
not  merely  exaggerated,  but  altogether  arbitrary, 
mid  in  defiance  of  hiftory  apd  ^experience  :  this 
Kir^s  a  matter  of  cou^e.  But  how^y^t  prepared 
yifp  might  be  for  fiirange,  unufu^I,  ^nd  paradoxr 
ical  conclufions,  our  Author  b^s  far  eicceeded 
the  moil  extravagant  expedtati^ns. 

If  it  ihould  happen  that  nothing  more,  re* 
mained  jfor  the  reader  of  fome  future  tope;  than 
his  dark  pi^ure  of  the  former  political  fyftem  of 
Europe;  if,  from  th«;  principal  featyires,  the 
tone  and  fpirit  pf  that  fragment,  it  >^cre  feijuircd 
to  guefs  the  remaixider  of  his  work;  J  cap 
hardly  conceive  that  any  future  commentator 
would  be  found  poflefled  of  fufficient  penetra- 
jtipn  and  aflurance  to  reftore  the  latter  part  in  its 
:  $  true 
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true  ihape.    The  moft  rational  conjeflure  would,* 
perhaps^  fuppofe  the  following  reafoning:  **  Tba 
revolution    found    Europe  weakened  and  dif- 
tradted  on  all  fides  ;  deprived  of  every  guaranty 
of  a  due  equilibrium^  every  pillar  of  its.federa} 
conftitution,  every  maxim  of  flate  adminifira-' 
tion,  and  every  principle  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
It  kindled  a  dreadful  war;  and  the  convulfions 
that  enfued,  fubverted  the  few  pillars  of  the  fo- 
cial  confiitution  that  yet  fupported  the  tottering 
edifice.    Deftrudlion  advanced  with  giant  ftrides  ; 
the  whole  building  crumbled  into  atoms,   and 
Europe  became  a  theatre  of  ruin  and  defblation. 
But  however  melancholy  the  fate  of  the  un-r 
happy  generation  that  furvived  this  cataflrophc^ 
however  pitiable  their  fituati'on,  however  critic 
cal  and  hopelefs  the  profpedl  of  their  regenera- 
tion,  they  had  no  right  to  complain  of  their 
lot ;  they  had  no  real  caufe  to  lament  It.     Np 
Tight,  for  their  misfortune  was  their  fault ;  they 
might  have  forefeen  the  approaching  evil ;  they 
delqrved  it  by  their  criminal  indifference  to  the 
obv^idas  indications  of  an  approaching  florm,  by 
their  guilty  inadivity  in  the  midft  of  the  daily 
*more  viflble  decay  of  their  whole  focial  fyflem, 
of  their  civiU   political,    and  federal  relations. 
They  had  no  reafon  to  lament  it ;  for  what  they 
loft  was  in  reality  not  worth  regretting.     Their 
pxiftence  had  long  been  divefted  of  eyery  thing 
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that  could  contribute  toits  digottyy  fiUety^  $M 
oonfiftency;  the  anarchy  was  completey  ho«r« 
ever  veiled  by  cuflom,  indolence^  and  the 
daily  paUiattTca  of  a  contemptible  common^ 
place  policy.  The  exploiion  was  not  to  be 
avoided;  the  revolution,  and  the  waf  it  pro* 
ducedf  were  only  the  laft  and  deciiive  ^iR>rt9  of 
the  evil;  and  whatever  a  fuffeHng  world  may 
have  endured  under  the  joint  ibourgea  of  thele 
two  dreadful  plagues,  yet  it  may,  iind  it  oi:^t 
iiocerely  to  rejoice,  that  the  crifis  is  at  kngtb 
furmounted,  and  the  period  arrived,  when»  rifiqg 
from  the  ruins  of  the  pa(^,  it  may  eredl  a  new 
edifice  with  more  iblid  materials,  more  deliberate 
wifdom,  and  more  accurate  principles;  and 
hand  down  to  a  grateful  pofierity  the  Ueifio^ 
of  a  more  perfect  conftitution."' 

This  reaibning,  all  built  upon  the  aflumptku}  of 
ibe  total  ii:^iiicacy  of  our  former  political  and  civil 
organization,  will  of  courie  have  no  weight  wheie 
the  premifes are  not  admitted:  and  I  think  I  have 
fully  proved,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  fuch 
poiitions  will  not  bear  Uri^  examination*  The 
writer,  however,  would  have  been  jqdified  in 
pfoceeding  upon  thefe  gppunds  to  the  confo* 
quences  above  Aated.  Had  he  bpen  l^tisiled 
with  that,  he  would  at  leafi  have  avoided  the 
reproach  of  doing  violence  to  his  own  pr^odifes, 

of 
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of  ^buiing  his  principled  by  unwarranted  conclu- 
fions,  and  of  having,  by  a  lingular  refinement  of 
fbphiflry,  deduced  an  arbitrary  and  falfe  refult 
from  a  falfe  and  arbitrary  hypothetts. 

The  Author  was  not  fatisfied  with  paibtidg 
the  tevolution  as  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the 
pnerious  diforder  of  Europe,  and  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  with  all  ^s  new  diforders,  as  its  natu-» 
ral  companion.  SucK  a  gradation  was  not  bold 
and  ftriking  enough  for  him  :  he  pafled  over  the 
revolution^  and  deduced  the  general  war  be^* 
tween  France  and  the  powers  of  Europe^  iw- 
mediately  from  the  faultineis  of  the  former  fb'- 
deral  conftitution,  the  annihilation  of  all  politi-* 
cal  principle,  the  diflblutioaof  the  law  of  nations, 
and  ther  blindnefs  and  folly  of  all  governments. 

I  ihould  exhauft  the  patience  of  the  reader 
were  I  to  recapitulate  the  firing  of  accufationa, 
l^  which,  in  the  firfi  chapters  of  his  work,  he 
supports  this  fingular  deduction,  and  in  which 
he  tents  bis  fpleen  under  vatious  coloura  and 
pretences,  and  fometunes  in  the  moil  violent 
terms.  It  will  fuifice  at  prefent  to  bring  forward 
a  fingle  paifage,  which,  though  one  of  the  moft 
modemte,  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  ge- 
neral train  of  his  ideas.  On  a  nearer  examina- 
tion of  this  fyftem,  we  (hall  have  more  than  one 
p  opportunity 
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<yp{)ortunity  of  following  him  in  the  reft  of  lais 
ob&Fvations. 

*^  The  war  of  the  revolution/*  fuch  are  the 
words  of  this  paffage,  **  was  the  laft  fccne  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  improvidence,  blind- 
iiels^-  and  impolicy.  After  having  firft  dreaded 
the  afcendency  of  France  without  caufe>  or  from 
estaggerated  motives,  and  afterwards  long  dif- 
dained  her  beneficial  influence,  the  powers  of 
Europe  became  accuflomed  to  difpenfe  with  her 
tutelar^  preponderance,  and  made  a  fport  of  her 
political  degradation  during  thirty  years;  and 
when  at  length  foftie  uneX'pe<Sied  circumfiances 
enabled  a  nation,  whofe  ambitious  politics  were 
Bever  efFedually  checked  but  by  France,  to  de- 
bate in  the  moft  public  manner,  whether  fhe 
ought  not  to  be  extirpated — all  Europe  took 
arms,  aiid  formed  a  confederacy  as  wicked  as  it 
was  fenfelefs ;  from  which  morAent  every  vefligc 
t)f  the  law  of  nations  v^asf  abolifted."— ^Thus 
i&rofe,  according  to  the  Author's  ideas,  a  war, 
^hofe  dreadful  confequencefl^-^have  fhaken  the 
federarl  fyflem  to  its  foundations ;  have  rendered 
Ihe  prefenf  itate  of  Europe  an  enigma ;  made  its 
future  exiflence  probtematical ;  and  deftroyed 
more  within  tht  Ihortfpace  of  ten  years,  than 
many  centuries  had  faifed,  or  perhaps  than  ages 
will  be  able  to  rcilore.    This  war  was  a  wanton 

attempt. 
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attempt,  by  the  mod  unnatural  5f  all  alHanccsV 
to  build  a  new  political  iy&em^  and  eftablidi  a 
new  divifton  of  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
French  monarchy ;  and  thus  to  rcftore  the  long-^ 
lofl:  balance  of  Europe,  by  for  ever  annihilating 
the  firfl  and  moil  important  of  its  elements ! 

If  the  events  of  this  war  were  utterly  effaced 
from  the  memories  of  all  who  witnefled  them ; 
■  if  hiftofy  were  fuddenly  to  flop,  and  the  (pac6 
between  1789  and  1801  to  remain  a  frightfu! 
blank  for  poftcrity ;  fiill  this  reprefentation,  oaf 
rather  mifreprefentation,  of  its  origin,  muft  for 
ever  be  incredible  while  a  veflige  yet  remains 
of  the  former  fyftem  of  Europe.  Such  could  not 
pofEbly  be  the  caufes  of  that  war!  would^the 
lateft  poflerity  exclaim ;  and  ftiall  we  who  have 
fecn  and  furvived  it,  be  impofed  upon  by  fables, 
which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  being  inge- 
hioufly  fabricated  ? 

llierc  certainly  was  a  time  when  the  moll: 
dangerous  attempts  were  apprehended,  not 
"  without  fufficient  caufe,"  from  the  ambitious 
politics  of  France;  againft  whom  a  genteral 
league  would  then  have  been  a  Vei'y  probable, 
and  at  the  fame  time  juftifiable  and  even  neceflary 
meafure.  ,It  would  even  then  have  been  a  vio- 
lation -of  fenfe  and  jufticc  to  projcdl  the  total  de- 

gradation 
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gra^atidn  of  France,  infiead  o(  d^^tnng  het 
proper  limits ;  or  to  loot  for  the  fe^wUy  of  Eur 
rope  in  the  difine?aberineol,  cdnqwSt,  or  auni- 
bilation  of  thai  nation.  In  a  period,  hoiwever,  of 
fuch  genc^ral  difcont^fltj^  the  cKtravragant  feaxs 
of  one  prince,  or  t^ftkfe  ^jaxWipn  of  anotb^^^  Qr 
fecret  enmity  under  colour  of  the  public  fafety^ 
might  have  -conceived  or  fiivoured  Co  abfurd  a 
plan  ;  which  under  thofe  ciccumdance^  wopld  not 
be  quite  unaccountable,  thoqgh  neither  lauda^Uf 
nor  wife.  But  what  inducemeiU^  sminediate  or 
remote,  could  incite  the  powers  of  Europe  tp 
overwhelm  France  at  the  end  of  the  eightje^otb 
century  ?  when  at  peace  with  all  the  worlcl,  flie 
i|^. governed  by  a  mild,  jud,  and  cpnfcientiou^  . 
monarch  ;  and  when  ihe  vras  fo  far  frpm  alarm- 
ing the  whole  {jAem  by  ambitious  views  of  pre* 
ponderance,  that  Ihe  gave  not  the  flighteft  um- 
brage to  her  Aeareit neighbours*  ?  None  of  the 
continental  ftates  could  be  profited  by  the  ruin 
of  France ;  not  one  of  them  could  hope  to  rife 
by  her  degradation.  Among  the  very  abundant 
political  combinations  of  the  age,  there  is  not 
the  fmalleil  veftige  of  a  confpiracy  againil  \t^ 
The  autljor  of  any  fuch  fchepae  would  ^lave  bcei^ 
ridiculed  ^  a  yifionary  .gvojef3or  lit  every  court 
in  Euroj)^.  What  then  could  have  united  all 
nations  in  an  enterprife  for  which  no  one  had 

...  *  Yidfi  Note  Z.    . 
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tile  imalkA  mptke  or  iml'ms^ion,  or  s|oy  r(B«A>n* 
iftder  hope  of  fu6ccfi  ?    .  ' 

lit  is  perfei(&]y.  natural,  that  a  perfon  deiirOM^ 
of^gaimiag  credit  for  ib  abfunl  an  opinion,  fbould 
^ciir  for  ih^t  purpoie  tothe  all-explaining  infla- 
eitcb  of  England ;  the  only  potver  that  could  hQ. 
oMK^lynA  inimical  to  the  fecurjty  and  ipdep^ndt  ^ 
fDCe  0f  Fvancse.  But  what  chiidith  ^rodiiUiy 
fomBi  the  man  fuppofe  in  lus  readers,  who  caa 
ftttempt  to  pedbade  than  that  the  powers  of  tW 
ttiMS^Mnt  weie  alKlragued  againfl  that  natio0» 
m^iel^to  gratify  England  1  ihat  thofe  pt>we^ 
ftasicd  with  otte  common  mania,  departed  frPPl^ 
all  p61ky^ien&,  amd  jufiice  ;  that  they  faqrifi^il 
every  intereft  and  advantage  on  the  lame  pile 
with  the  elaborate  firudhiire  of  an  aditiiraible  fe- 
deral coqflitntiein-^to  naake  Englajid  fplie  miftreft 
of  thit  &a$  !  Tjogjvp^the  fig^lleft  colour  of  pr9l>g-^ 
Ulily  to  fo  ^^tfia^YAgant  a  combination,  fo  mm^ 
ArQU9  m  ahftindity,  fpmefa^d,  x><^  fyvmth^^^t 
kfA  mike  Ihape  qf  (4^^^  xi^ght  tQ  h^V9  bc%^ 
jsupfMltA  to.  Bolt  whft^  aid  th^y  to  b^  found  i 
jWJip  ba^  w«c  ntl^iaii^ef)  to  ^^uce  th^  ftighteft 
fcoof  tof  allthift  i  Attd  thortpigh  a£»idft  tfcie  grejitpft 
i^onfufion,  and  in  the  d^rkeft  period^  of  thp  revp» 
JutioD^  wh4»  lb*  »WJ#  of  m^,  inflated  |?y 
tihi^  wUdirft  jM^Bppfc-  apd  ^ifta^ing  UQd«r  tt«  ^ 
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and  caught  at  every  wonder  to  explain  their  itf/ 
explicable  fortunes  ^  though  there  were  thco 
fome  impudent  declaimers,  who  in  fome  degree 
fuccefsfoHy  repnefcnted  the  wickednefa  of  the 
Britiih  minifiry  as  the  caufe  of  all  the  affit£):ioiis 
of  Europe ;  ycl  how  could  a  writer  of  tb^  tB'AR  * 
•aCociate  with  fnch  incorrigible  tmpoilors  ?  How 
codid  a  politician^  profefledly  calm  andimpartialy 
give  way  to  fuch  grofs  exceffes  of  revoloti(Hiary 
violence  ?  How  eoold  he  be  fo  ignorant  or  un* 
min<ttul  of  hiftory^  as  to  attribute  to  England 
the  origin  of  a  war,  that  iiad  lafled  nearly  eight 
months^  before  it  ceaied  to  be  doubtful^  whethisr 
that  nation  would  maintain  the  fivi6left  neotra*^ 
1%  amidA  the  diflenfions  of  the  contincKit  I 

No  \  If  that  accuried  war,  which  has  over^ 
whelmed  the  federal  fyftem  of  Europe,  was  in- 
deed the  efFe6l  of  a  general,  premeditated,  fyC- 
tematic  confederacy  agaiifft  Framccy  Ihi  objedl  of 
that' confederacy  was  at  lead  very  difFerent  from 
what  the  author  has  ailerted.  If  there  ever  wm 
a  coalition,  and  if  the  plans  of  that  coalition  did 
really  produfee  the  war,  it  was  neither  jealonfy  of 
France,  nor  a  defire  to  weaken  and  degrade,  nor 
^ny  ridiculous  proje<5t*  of  difmembering  that  king- 
dom, that  con (litu ted  its  origin  atfd  ii^tcnt«  ft 
was  formed  not  again  ft  France,  but  the  revolu- 
tion; it  was  not  the  afcendant  of  Ihe  French  na- 
"    :      ".  tion^, 
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Uon^  (what  ground  of  alarm  could  tlistt  ^ord  ih 
the  ,y par  1791  ?)  but  itshopele&  diftraflioQSvthat 
^rew  down  the  unexpedled  Aorta  itpoh  Europe. 

tt  would  be  foreign  to  iny  pulrpofe  to  cntct 
into  a  particular  difcuilioti  of  the  caules  of  this 
war^.  It  is  an  inexhauflible  fubjedt^  on  Which 
politicians  will  be  long  divided ;  and  if  limilarity 
.  of  views  and  uniformity  of  opinion  are  ever  tb 
be  attained  in  this  intricate  quef|ion>  it  can  only 
be  in  other  times>  and  among  other  men  1  when 
truth  fhall  have  prevailed  over  all  hyjpK)theie3b 
At  prefent  t  fhall  merely  fubmit  my  private  opi^ 
nioni  and  though  none  of  my  readers  fhould 
be  inclined  to  follow  it^  t  am  firmly  perfuadeji 
I  (haU  be  able  to  prove  mofl  fatisfa6tority,^  that 
the  fyilem  of  our  author  is  devoid  of  all  found- 
ation. 

tt  has  always  been  jny  qpinlod  (and  I  know 
many  enlightened  ^aitefmen  think  the  fame), 
that  the  wal:  Wds  not  produced  by  a  coalition 
againft  France  i  that,  in  the  f^ri^l  fenle  ot  the 
-wotd,  fuch  a  coalition  neVer  has  ekii^ed^  and 
would  have  remained  an  empty  fpeculatioti^  ao 
idle  dream  of  a  few  minii^ers^  if  lE^rance  had  nckx 
compelled  the  powers  of  Europe;  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  realize  it»    Even  after  this,  when  the 

•VidcNoteAA, 
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common  danger  was  at  the  highcft,  the  coalkion 
was  btily  a  name  without  meaning.  The  war 
was  r^ibrt^d  to  and  commenced  by  Prance  hcr- 
felf,  that  IS,  by  the  dreadful  fucceffion  of  out- 
rkgeous  and  barbarous  fadlions  "which  enilavedy 
diftrafled,  and  tyrannized  over  her  duriug  ten 
years.  What  rendered  it  inevitable,  was  the 
wide  difference  between  thofc  reigning  ia<3ion». 
and  the  reft  of  Eutope,  in  their  fyftems  of  ad- 
miniflration,  and  m  all  their  principles  of  inter- 
nal and  external  policy ;  which  created  a  dif- 
cordance  not  to  be  remedied  by  any  peaceful 
xpeafures.  The  revolutionary  chiefs,  aware  of  alt 
thi§,  and  feeling  the  precarioufnefs  of  their  own 
lituations,  recurred  to  the  war  as  the  onty  means 
of  maintaining  themfelves,  or  as  the  laft  refuge 
of  their  defpair  ;  and  they  would  have  contrived 
to  involve  all  Europe  in  this  misfortune,  even 
though,  every  government  had  been  anxious  to 
avoid  it,  even  had  they  coalefced  to  prefertc 
peace.  Uriiiixp^lled  by  any  coalition,  at  a  Iknc 
when  the  v?ry  rjamc  did  not  yet  exift,  and  not 
^  yeftlge  of  it  was  perceptible,  they  challenged 
iucceffively  every  nation,  near  or  remote,  con- 
tinental or  maritime,  and  at  length  made  one 
general  declaration  pf  war  againft  every  ancient 
eftabliflirhent.  Thus  Europe  had  no  alternative 
buf  tlie  dangers  of  the  cohteft  on  the  one  hand, 
aAd  the  perhaps  Gill  gceater  danger,  with  which, 

I  on 
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on  the  ofhcT,  ,  thofe  demagogoes  threatened  the 
very  elements  of  the  fecial  conftitution. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  origin  of  the  ji^ar 
i^inft  the  French  revolution:  for  either  ther# 
oeyec  has  l>cen  a  war  againft  France^  or  it  has 
on]y  beeij  a  confequencQ  of  the  other.  In  this 
ppinioi^  I  may  be  Mnrong  :  but  the  miftake  is 
certainly  not  owing^  to  prejudice  or  want  of  re  • 
flection.  My  judgment  lias  been  formed  by  a 
fludious  obfervation  of  the  charadlers  and  ac- 
tions of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  awful  conteft 
whicb^  during  tea  years,  has  defolated  Europe^ 
On  the  OD6  hand,  I  have  incetTantly  watched 
the  fate  and  progress  of  the  revolution^  th^ 
fpeeches  and  writings  of  its  chiefs,  and  the  mani^ 
fold  teftimonies  they  them&lves  have  afforded  in 
the  accufations  and  replies  with  which  each  de« 
dining  or  fallen  party  threw  the  blame  of  the  war 
on  its  fuccefsful  adverfaries.  ^Qn  the  other  hand^ 
I  have  carefully  examined  and  compared  every, 
document  and  correfpondeiipc  laid  before  the 
public,  and  all  thofe  imaginary  treaties  {aid  to  be 
the  bafis  of  the  coalition  ;  I  have  colle(3qd  every 
authentio  information  concerning  the  opinions, 
views,  and  ccndudl  of  its  pretended  founders  and 
patrons.  Laftly,  m-y  opinion  is  fuppocted  by 
the  fol^mn  coipciding  aifurancea  of  many  highly 
rcfpe6lcd  ftatefraen  ;  an  autlwrity  to  which,  in  a 
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problem  of  this  nature^  I  may  furely  be  permHte4 
to  refer. 

Having  thua  declared  my  opinion,  I  will  pufli 
impartiality  fo  far  as  to  fet  it  entirely  afide,  and 
^  will  endeavoar,  if  poffihle,  to  forget  it.  I  intend 
to  meet  the  Author  of  the  Etat  de  h  Fr(;ince  on 
his  own  grounds,  and  will  fuppofe  the  war  to 
have  been  produced  by  a  coalition  of  tjie  powers 
of  Europe. 

The  firft,  and  I  think  the  moft  important, 
quefiipn  will  then  be,  whether  fuch  a  league, 
when  impartially  confidered,  would  be  fo  coi^- 
.derhnable,  fo  unjufiifiablei  fo  impolitic,  fo  mon- 
iirous  as  the  Author  aflefts ;  whether  it  would 
juftly  incuy  the  abufe  he  heaps  upon  it  5 

I  will  here  once  agaiq  dedare  my  own  opir 
nion,  without  infifting  qpqn  it  as  a  dcmoqftrabic 

truth. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  to-  be  univerfally  truCjj 
*•  that  a  nation  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
.  domeftic  affairs  of  any  other,'-  ^nd  J  truft  \ 
Ihall  not  be  lingular  in  regarding  it  as  liable  to 
great  exceptions.  There  are  cafes  in  which 
found  policy  fuggefts,  and  the  law  of  nations 
permits,  an  active  intervention  ii^  the  internal 
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pi^dceei^Qgs  of  a  forqga  country.  .  Such  a  cafe 
ari&s  wheit  there  happens  in  any^  efpecially  if 
it  be  a  principal  fiate.  of  Europ^^  a  diforder  fo 
^eat,  genera],  and  permanent  (it  muA  have  all 
thcfe  qualities)  as  manifefily  to  endanger  the 
neighbouring  powers.  Thofe  powers  arc  ft  ill 
]?3ore  juftified  in  not  remaining  imSivc  fpe<3ators' 
of  liich  difordcrs,  when  there  are  feveral  parfies 
contending  for  the  government  of  the  diftradled 
country  upon  various  prelenoes,  and  the  right 
of  legiilation  is  difputed  by  a  variety  of  claimants. 
I  regard  the  French  revolution  as  an  event  of 
tbiskindy  not  merely  permitting,  but  abfolutely 
Inquiring  the  active  interference  of  other  nations. 
The  all^deftrtuSlive  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  the  criminal  eKceftVs  and  contempt  of 
(every  right  that  attended  its  progrefs,  would  have 
juftified  an  early  oppoiition.  The  conflitution 
of  1791^  inftead  of  4iininift^ing>  ftrengthened 
and  confirmed  the  right  of  interference ;  for  no 
onc^  even  in  France,  will  now  deny  that  it  was 
calculated  to  orgapi^e  the  anarchy,  and  of  courfe 
to  prolong  the  ipiferies  of  the  unhappy  country, 
and  the  <janger  of  its  neighbours.  What  com*- 
pleated,  and  gave,  as  it  were,  the  ultimate  fandlion 
to  this  right,  was  the  fcene  that  prefented  itfclf 
imipediately  after  the  introdudlion  of  that  Qon^ 
ftitution*  The  popular  members  of  the  Nat^ional 
AiTembly,  and  the  favourite  orators  of  the  clubs 
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(th<f  tC^h  ^o  it  ihkt  fittte  (p^xiASiVit^  66An^ 
ffy),  tticD  pouttA  forth  <he  tbrrttrt  6f  fhdt  *trfe 
khd  tUvimny  agaltlft  all  the  gbvcrtimcttts  6f  fiu^ 
t6f)c ;  th<5y  c6rflttieticcd  zti  integrate  per^utldti 
bf  every  artdcdt  cftdbliflittifcnt,  of  ev0fy  fatted 
^|jfii!ictple  that  ertfured  the  dbedlciicc  of  the  citi* 
ito,  and  the  fafety  bf  the  thfbne;  they  called 
tijidti  all  people  to  thf o W  dff  their  allegiance ; 
and  their  ipeeches  and  writings  were  a  feries  df 
reiterated  infults  that  announced  every  day  ttiote 
dpeniy  the  hofiilities  they  wererclbtved  to  rcalisie 
with  other  Weapons^  ^    ^ 

•  Under  thefe  circumflanccs,  a  coalition  agaitifl: 
^t  Jiflroyers  of  France^  tiotagainft  France  hcri- 
felf,  would  hslVe  been  pradcnt;  juft,  ind  bene- 
ficial; in^  every  thing  the  tetiir^  of  a  ^itked 
fconfpiracy.  It  Would  not  hoiVet^b  haVe  (iefer ved 
4hia  meritorious  cbaracfter,  unleft  cOnqeiVfed  and 
prpjedted  upon  principles  pure  an4  dtfintercllfcd, 
iirith  vieWfi  liberal  and  enlightened.  *  BVefy  idea 
of  partition,  difmembcrrbient^,  or  TdbjeAton,  be- 
ing inadmiflibie,  the  coniplctc  ihd^tfdenqd  of 
France  fhould  have  been  the  firft  article,  the 
inoQi  facrdd  and  inriolable  flipulation  of  the 
league.  Nor  ihould  any  foreign  powar  h$.rt  at- 
fumed  the  right  of  prelcribing  a  new  confiitutibn ; 
for  that  would  have  been  out  of  the  pttnritlce 
and  beyond  tic  juft  policy  of  its  intervention.    A 
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fi^migh  pow^ef  in  fiich  a  eaie  fan  notbuig  mone)  M 
dO' thftH  to  remove  errery  untiatura}  ob^4ole  to  ^ 
pfdpel^  c^nftttutiod,  tc>  &cilitat«  the  feft^smtion  ^ 
law  »nd  orekr,  and  to  give  froedotti  to  the  ]AwM 
depofltarf  of  fove*elg^  authority.  Hwe  mtift- 
toid-all'forefgi>  interference  j  there*  »  etitirely* 
doti)6fi:i<s  cotiaern>  to  be  loft  to?  the  eiierg)%  ikiUy 
and  virirdom  of  tfaoic  intruded  xyiththe  butitiefa 
of  rftgenemting  the  di^ra<5ted  flalev 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  tenable  opinion 
0&  a  fubjedk  tv*bi(idi  thd  Author  of  rEtat  tfe  la 
f^akce  hoLS  &en  in  a  difieteot  light:  for  be  baft 
pot  a  fviery  hateful^  arid  I  thidt  a  v^ry  &lfe  con* 
dnSMfif^  Jipon:  ihi^  plan  t£  faob  a  coalitrom 
AiflOfig  other  tfaingsi^'  he  fays^  ^  Oin&ay  rttan  r«* 
tohKHie  aft  utadierVakirtglrf fhid  hatUre  tb  the-tftte 
}i(iftn<!plb«f «  fede^i;^^  ?  Can  it  be  affert- 
etj^tbyitihoi^  «4i6<5^tvivGd  tbatfmm^nfe  dombt- 
hatiott^  bf'^ernfive  r6laH6rife,  were  afltiated  by 
t^ieWs  of  g*h«#ttl  ititc^feft  ?  >  C^n  they  be  faid  to 
htfvb'lftfdflde^^l^  difftegi^ifh  the  rights  of  the 
editfiliMtil'iMd'IMntiftltf  piywers^  t6  define  the 
Jtt<Plft»hdi'fl6d  fteureffietndepe  of  each  ? 

€6trta  fflte  dti^^rtrt«nt,  Xb  haftrly  sltid  unadvifcdly 
»*8te;  b&0fIcH^^  Airalionr  &c;  Innnediately 
^ft»'>lftlii  4ie*%«^'"^'A.feagueof  thifr  nature  is 
>i»G*flsiltt^iititdppd6ttl»|i^to  the  pHiiei)>le9  Whkh 
i^6o1d  lat  ilii  gWlhidwbrk  of  every  alliance  •/* 
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^*  the  nations  fo  leagued  were  neverallies;*'  audi 
^'  becaufe  Hhey  found  no  word  in  the  political 
diiSiionary,  whereby  to  denote  their  moqfirous 
convention,  they  were  forced  to  invent  -a  ijew 
-one;  and  to  give  the  term  ^oaliiion  to  that 
which  .will  be  more  properly  denomioated  in 
future  hiftories,  a  confpiracy  againft  the  rights 
of  a  fingle  people*  and  a  folemn^. premeditated 
renunciation  of  every  {Hrinciple  of  the  law  of 
nations/' 

What  ^an  we  ex^d^  to  find  but  nonfenfe^  con- 
iradidion,  and  unnatural  combinatiocMy  if  we 
attempt  to  apply  the  principle^  that  fliould  regu* 
]ate  every  ordinary  alliance^  to  a  league  ^ite  ex* 
Iraordinrry  in  it$  nature  ?  A  coalition  neither  is, 
nor  ever  can  be*  an  alliance.  Wlfctb^  in  tws\\ev 
times  the  word  coaliVipn  baa  been  Mf^d' jar'tW 
fenfe  now  given  to  it,  is,a  queftiOn  <d  little  im- 
port; the  thing  itfelCha^  e?cified  atajlMimf^^  or 
might  at  leall  haveexified^  at  AT^y  t^in^  It  is' 
evjdent,  Ihat  amidft^tho:  great  vari^tj/!  of  fo^ial  ref 
volutions^,  there  muft  fi>naietifia|9S:ff^i)^  cafes,  iq 
which  a  temporary,  urgpntt  aiid:  trgly  <¥>fniWKP 
jntereft,  may  fufpend  every  ufq;^l  fi^deratiye.  ,ifcla^^ 
tion,  aod  unite  all  nations  i^  the  profecjutipn  of 
a  common  objeA^  without  reg^fd  tp  th^jfiiQpi- 
mde  or  di^erfity  oftheirfper^o^a^nt  vioTrs*  Sudi 
an  unlop  muft  always  be;trapiient  a€  the  iqtereft^ 
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which  creates  it ;  but,  while  it  does  exiA,  it  ope- 
rates in  a  manner  peculiar  to  if&lf.  An  alliance^ 
that  is,  a>  permanent  league  formed  for  the  main*r 
tenance  of  certain  permanent  interefis — an  aU 
liahce  of  all  Europe  againfl  a ;  fingle  power,  is 
utterly  inconliileht  with  any  principles  of^ge* 
nuiine  politics :  a  coalition,  the  efFeft  of  extra^ 
ordinary  circumfiances,  may  fometimes  be  en* 
joined  by  neceiHty;  and  will  then  be. approved 
by  prudence,  and  iandlioned  by  every  principle 
jOf  jufticp.  '  ■         ' 

This  very  important  diflindfion  takes  all  weight 
firpm  what  the  Author  has  laid  about  the  <'  gi- 
gantic and  vifionary  aflbciation  of  the  European 
powers:"  his  fevere  and  angry  animadverfions 
b4ve  no  longer  an  objedl  or  a  meaning.  *  What 
have  we  to  do  with  an  alliance,  a  permanent  fimi« 
larity  of  interefts,  the  poflibility  of  long  dura- 
tion? What  with  the  continental  and  Qiaritime 
nations,  the  diflindion  of  their  rights,  and  (ecu-* 
rityofthwlrefpeQive  limits?  Thefe,  with  every 
thing  elfe  the  Author  has  foppofed,  fought,  and 
found  wanting  in  this  **  monfirous  confederacy,** 
Sire  quite  foreign  to  the  fubjexft.  The  whole  bu- 
iinefs  is  fimpJy  a '  teitfporary  junction  of  the 
ifttength  of  all  nations,  in  order  to  obviate  a  com- 
mon danger:  till  that  danger  be  averted,  till  the 
all-threatening  revolution  bedivefled  of  its  hoAile 
and  formidable  charadler,  brought  within  bounVls/ 
^  and 
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aod  ttuAatd  incapaUd  of  ntifcbicf ;  till  tlicn^ 
but .  no  lodger,  the  |irtvdte  ioterefls  of  Axt&ttM, 
Praffia^  Spmn,  and  EngbhdU  muft  all  be  ood** 
founded  tti  a  mote  important  eonfideratioi^^the 
naintenanoi  of  thit  ibcktl  eoo^tkotiDfu  This  be^ 
ing  completely  fecqred,  every  tkii^  would  return 
to  its  former  ftate;  the  ordinary  federal  pvtpcrplea 
would  again  prevail,  aad  Etirope  ccfume  her  tia-» 
tural  cbarader,  and  fiibmit  to  her  ancieiltJawo. 
it  is  pot  more  cotififtent  with  true  federal  policy 
to  call  fuch  a  compadl  ^^  a  folemn  ab^uratiou 
of  all  principle/*  than  it  is  agreeably  to  the  jufl 
notions  of  the  law  of  natiods  to  term  it  an 
'^  atrocious  confpiracy/*  or  '^  a  watitoo  attempt 
upon  the  liberties  of  FraiK^e/' 

t  am  Welt  ^wftre  that  the  right  of  oiie  natron 
to  ifiterfiii^  in  the  domcAic  affairs  of  another 
<the  firft  principle  upon  which  the  foregoing  ar* 
gqmcnt  is  founded),  fofisn-frona  being  univetfally 
acknowledged,  is^  on  the  Gontraifjy  R^6ied  ui>^ 
eonditionaUy,  and  in  every  poffibk  oai^  by  soany 
|>oHtical  writets*  iBul  ho^evdr  Varidu^  the  opi'^ 
Yiions  of  men  on  thia  important  pointy  there  is 
Aiitly  nobody  fo  intoleraiat  aa  tp  admit  of  none 
bOft  his  own^  .  Let  us  then,  in  order  to  grant 
oyery  thjog  for  the  mom^nti  fuppo^e  it  doubtful 
\yb4ther  fy^^h  a  oo^Htion  Were  juflifiahle^  evfQ  ia 
the.v0jy  extraordinary  and . critical  iituati^i  of 
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Europe  after  the  year  1789;  let  as  fuppofe  ^11  go* 
vernments  to  have  been  feduced  by  views  pofi- 
tively  falfe,  are  they,  on  account  of  thi«  crror,,to 
be  branded  with  the  reproach  of  madnefs  or 
guilt  ?  If  it  really  was  an  error  (which  I  am  very  far 
from  thinking),  it  was  at  lea  ft  a  pardonable  one; 
pardonable  on  account  of  the  nsidgnitude  of  the 
danger;  and  pardonable  on  account  of  the 
obvious  and  immenfe  advantage  ^o  be  derived 
from  the  fucceft  of  a  well-concerted  plan.  The 
true  objeA,  whether  juft  or  unjuft,  of  this  coali- 
tion,  and  the  motives  dfcribed  to  it  by  the  un- 
principled (bphiftry  of  French  politicianB,  are  as 
different  from  each  other,  as  the  accidental  error 
of  a  ikilful  calculator,  from  the  ignorance  and 
fttipidity  of  a  pcrfiwft  idiot.  Suppofing  the  powers 
of  Europe  to  have  coalefced  imprudently  againft 
the  French  revohitioHy  they  have  not  thereby  in- 
curred the  reproaches  they  would  merit,  had  they 
fen(ele&ly  made  war  upon  France  herfejf. 

But  the  laft  and  apparently  mofi  formidable 
qiaeftion  is,  whether  the  common  fafety,  well  or 
ill  underftood,  was  really  the  ground  of  this 
geoeral  combiDatiofi  ?  Whether  do  we  not  a^tri* 
hute  to  itfr  authors  a  degree  of  wiidom^  of  whicljL 
tiieir  plans  wew  in  truth  utterly  deflitqte  ?  And 
whether  the  idle  hope  of  profiting  by  the  diflcds 
>0f  France,  of  weakening,  her  for  ever,  of  cRfmem«< 
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beringt  iind  perhaps  Aibduing  her,  did  not  c&A* 
flitute  the  true  thou£[h  fecrct  motive  of  the 
undertaking? 


*tj 


To  this  quefiion  I  have  only  onei  anAfVer^ 
which  is  involved  in  the  following  dilemma: — » 
either  there  never  was  a  coalition,  in  the  ordii^ry 
icnfe  of  the  word,  the  war  was  the  fole  work  of 
revolutionary  demagogues,  and  the  confederacy  in 
queftiou  was  flriflly  defenfive ;  or  the  comnK)a 
iafety  of  Europe  was  the  only  objedt  of  that  coali- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  the  alternative  is  proved 
in  a  few  words;  iV  could  have  no  other  motive* 
Whatever  temerity,,  perfidy,  or  folly,  may  be 
imputed  to,  or  imagined  of  this  or  that  govern* 
ment,  it  is  impoilible  to  fuppple  H  ever  could  be 
the  wiih,  the  intereft,  or  the  aim  of  all  Europe 
to  difmember  or  ruin  France.  Suppofe  Auftria 
to  have  projeded  a  coalition  in  order  to  de(poil 
her  of  fome  provinces ;  fuppofe  England  to 
have  done  the  fame  with  a  view  to  extinguish 
the  French  navy;  it  will  flill  remain  incon* 
ceivablehow  Pruflia,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sweden/ 
Ruflia,  the  States  of  Germany  and  Italy,  add 
even .  the  Ottoman  Porte,  were  drawn  into  (bis 
ien&lefs  league.  The  trite  and  trivial  recourfe 
to  intrigue  and  bribery,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
iecret  and  magic  arts,  now  meets  with  contempt 
,  and  ridicule  throughout  Europe,  as  an  exj^oded 
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£ah]e.  How  caretefi  oif  truth,  how  deficient  in 
argument  irnad  that  peifoh  be  who  can  mention  a 
handful  of  guineas  as  the  cau(e  of  a  coalition  o^ 
Suirope  againll  France !  as  the  origin  of  a  league 
ra  which  the  moft  heterogeneous  elements  com- 
bined ;  in  which  the  natural  friends  and  natural 
ebeo^ies  of  France  were  ranged  on  the  lame  fide ; 
and  in  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  or- 
dinary politics,  it  is  impoffible  to  imaginci  much 
more  to  afoertain  and  define,  a  common  object  1 
How  far  above  all  ordinary  confiderations  muft 
be  the  aim  of  a  confederacy,  wKtch,  inftead  of  af* 
fbrd]f)g  any  profpe£t  of  advantage  to  its  members 
in  general,  cxa<Sted  many  painful  facrifices;  and 
which,  ei^po^  tfacm  to  a  multitude  of  dangers  to 
encounter  a  lingle  evil ;  an  evil  big  indeed  with 
the  greateft  of  all  dangers ! 

This  then  is  the  only  alternative :  a  coalition 
oil  the  moft  jufiifiable  grounds,  or  no  coalition. 
Every  other  view  of  the  fubje<5l  muft  be  imagi- 
nary ^r  abftird.  To  me  the  choice  appears  by  no 
means  dubious.  I  believe  |t  tp  be  the  misfor-* 
tune  of  Europe,  that  there  never  has  exifted  a 
coalition  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word.  There 
was  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the  v 
Icaft  refembling  it.  The  loofe  and  undefined 
league  to  which  we  now  give  the  appellation, 
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was  produced  by  the  urgtacy  of  a  tomintift 
danger,  and  theiimneduite  ntcdfftty  of  de&nee^ 
it  WM  not  the  result  of  a  negokr,  preconcfeited 
fyfiem  of  attack.  (But rif  eror  ih\it  oipimof^  ftatt 
be  nefuted,  if  fooKt  archive,:  yet  a  HitrtU  ^W^ 
ihwe  authentic  Socntmenk  ihao  tlie  trealW  of 
V^TUSL,  Pilmtz,  Mantua;,  Mkc*  ihodd  aifiandrilie 
future  biilorian  pftfaefe  ipBfa»i)ohoI)ir!time6,r*iiaiif» 
putable  proofe  of  a  premodiitated)  iy&tiatiticymmi 
oficbfi ve coatitjon^  tlidu^;ii  vAtoK  ooly  of  a  Am 
leading  ftates ;  I  here  conftdently  afibrt^befon^ 
hMidj  that  it  will  not  coinfinn  otae^  ^llafak  vaf 

{Ksted  t<y'  fuch  'a  leagqe,  an^  that>  tbe^^gmsieiftt 
v^dfait  of  Bdrope  win  be  foutvl^  ]ir«^^:o0ly  objeiSl'. 
If  there  ever  has  been  acoalttlcm,  a«d  in-  wlkitevet 
degree  it  may  have  exiOedrtbieiDilft^havc  \sMti 
its  only  bafis :  it  could  have  no  other  *. 

Wecantiot  therefore  .afcribe  the  wa?  to  fbe 
defe^te  of  4he^' federal  conftilu'ti^n^,  dtther  t^e^Mie 
or  after  the  year  *  7  89 1  for  it  was  irt  ^ewry  re^dl 
foreign  fothe  gootf  or  bad  lAaxim^'aiMl^  cdinb^ 
Tiatiems,  to  4be  happy  i&r  MfiflioJefirfW  iDfterW^  erf 
ordmary- polificW'  It  Was  an  Unnatutiil'aiid  cui^ 
ferefeen  event  tftat  confounded  afiS^^defied  nil 
boman  ealculatieii ;  it  was  tfad  f evolution  pire^ 

*  Vide  Note  BB« 
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llofied  ;t^i4:  terrible  wan  The  rev^ttftioilt  iild 
tb«t jalwe^  pycacturaed  the  political  fyftem  by  ft* 
D^fcfrtiHiale.ajttem^  t^rppport  it ;  (}ifIbltred<ST^ 
jck^ml  obHgiMiiiOD^  fbbvcrted  and  dmoJifhed 
e^ry  fttUar.of  the  balance  of  power^  and  €0{i4 
irerted  the  fed^al  conftttutioti  of  Eufdpe  into  a 
feene  of  anarcby  aad  confufiotii  whence  no  hu*^ 
laan  fldlt  or  wifdom  will  fpeedfly^Miwlc  it  witin 
OQt  the  HusraoiilQus  in^ehbreiice  of  ProvideociB.    > 

l%at  Europe^  ia  its  prefeot  unoatural  and 
belpleis  condition^^the  dreadful  rcfult  of  ten 
ilicceffiTe  yeatB  of  convolfions  and^misfortutie-^ 
UkA  Etttope  now  pofleffes  no  federal  conftitu-« 
tion,  now  ikBXCf^  retains  any  public  law^  is  a 
melancholy  truths  in  which  all  parties  ibem  to 
aglfee»  The  Author  of  the  £tai  de  la  France  is  far 
fromi^  doubting  it.  The  peculiarity  of  his  atbi- 
trary^  fopbl^icali  and  paradoxical  reafoning 
coalifis  in  his  attempt  to  deduce  froni  an  earlior 
period  the  fource  of  the  general  diforder ;  to 
withdraw  the  firft  and  only  caufe  of  it^  by  an 
artful  mifrepreientatbn^  ffom  the  fycs  of  his 
eptempomries ;  and  thus,  if  fiiccefifuV  to  e^V 
empt  and  purify  his  country  from  the  everlaftit^ 
reproach  pf  having  brought  fo  drcadftil  a  miC* 
fi»1uiie  upon  civil  fociety« 

f  But 
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^  But'wfa^  th6  cbnnexton  ^webii  caufe  a  Ad 
eSedt  is  (b  obvious  as  to  ^rike  the  tnisaneft  un* 
llerfiaflding,  add  catcb  tfa^  tkidft  in^perienced 
eye,  all  the  dibrts  of  fopbiftry  malt  neceflarily 
be  vain.  The  only  difEbrence  of  of^ini^n;  the 
OiUy  doubts  that  have  hitherto  prevailed,  have 
beep  €k>nGerniDg  the  authors  of  the  war ;  and  we 
nay  fkfdf  pmdilSl,  tl;iat  even  tbefe  willfooBbe 
difpdled'by  ibe  light  c^  truth?;  ib  that  France, 
as  well  as  every  other  nation,  will  point  the 
coiles  of  the  ptefent,  and  the  abhorrence  of 
ftrture  ages  where  they  are  ^really  due.  But 
ibphitky  will  now  attempt  in  vaiit  to-  difpel  the 
convicSlipn;  that  Europe  owqs  the  danger$  wd 
diflrefsof  her  prefent  fifuation  cpliroly..to  the 
revolution  and  it&  confciquQat  w^ar;. .  - ' 

I  fhall.not  minutely  examiw  the  caufes.tha^l 
h^ve  repdered  the  prefent  vvaifff^.^ftru6liv^  in 
its  cbarail^r^and  fo  unfprCunatMo  moftof  the 
liatipns  cod^e^pedin  it ;;  ofiwhicbithe  jdangCT- 
ous  pteponderance  of  Fifance  has  b^pn  the  laft, 
iDQftimpQriant,;*nd  permanent  efFq^.  I  (haUcpa- 
fincinyfclfloafew^Pbfciryatioo^,  pf  which  the  troth 
is  too  evident  to,faijjoie  me  to  coptradi<^Mon..  That 
fcrtos<)fi  ttn^forturi^s.w^isjidta  finajile  phenome- 
non; it  was  the  refult  of^  circumflanccs  .ex- 
tremely  complex   and   intricate.     On    the  <Mie 

hand 
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hai34  gonitis  and  deprantjs  and  on  the  othet' 
inevitable  inferiority;  with  deplorable^  perhap^^ 
condemnable  weaknefs,   affided  each  other  to 
prodtlce  it/    It  is  difficuft  to  fay  which  was' ftie 
principal  of  thfeft  co^operatidg  Caufes.;  but  eachi 
inuft  be  taken  intb;the  acdokint;  each  was  at 
once  caufe  and*dfife6t,  each  at  otice  an  original' 
principle  and  cotbplementaty  condition  of  the 
other.     FdtiJfeages  M^in  do  ample  jdftiee  to  the' 
e3i:traordin^ry  ctHergy  ^nd  -flifeady  pcrfeverance,^ 
the  unOiaken  kit¥fcpidity  aftd  military  talents,' 
the    daring '  eriterprifi^    and    inexhauftible    re* 
iborces  <yf  war  difpkyed  by  Prince  artlidft  the 
ilor^s  of  the  revolution,  to  the  wondering  na-^ 
tfons  of  Europe  in* arms.  '  Bui  hifldry  will  re-' 
mind  us,  too,  that  this  extraordinary  vigour  grew* 
from  the  fame  root  with  a  no  lefS  extraordinary^ 
depravity ;  and  that  the  means  of  fuch  miheard-of 
efforts,  fuch  gigantic  enterprifes,  could  only  be  * 
afforded  by  a  revoliition  that  trampled  on  all 
rights,  tore  down  every  barrier  of  civir  polity, 
and  gave  a  loofe  to  every  irregular  paflion. 
Moreover,  this  enormous  military  g^-eatnels  is 
lefs  a  ful^e6t'of  wonder,  when  we  refledl  that 
every   ibcial  and   civil    confideration,   the    in- 
tetefta  pf •  JM^ice,   and  even  of  humanity,  the 
wdl%cej  and  in  a  certain  degree  the  exigence  of 
a  great  iijitton,  the  rich  harveft  of  the  paft,  and 
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ihe  ftedi  of  the  iuto»,  wete  ftcrifieed  to  thai 
l^eodid  but  unprofitable  greatncfiu 

On  the  other  Iwnd  it  k  evident  thai  the 

powen  leagued  iigiinft  the  VDvohitien  coold  not 

imitate  Uk  proceedti|g«»  adopt  the  SMNifiires,  and 

1^  the  means  o^^the  eoowMin  ^lemy,  witbout^ 

nSking  all  they  vera  ooQtooding  fta*  and  tnt^ro^ 

dicing  to  thdr  own  coiuitfiea  (he  ¥^7  eVil*. 

th^weie  combating:  tba  ^fieropce  always  ex* 

iiliqg  between  the  lefowcea  e^  a  ooalitieii  and 

thofe  of  a  levolutionary  goiFprnmwty  produced: 

the   neoeflaty   inferiority  of  the   enemiea   of 

Franee.    But  it  t^   eQt|^l)y  evident  that  (hia 

unavoidable  diTproportja^Dkj^  tb?a  nw^^   io«* 

leriority«  are  &r  from  bcjiog  fo^ien^  to  ^c*- 

ptain  all  the  eveats  of  our  tim^s.    S^qm  evit 

genius  fteias  to  bai^e  p^j^e^  the  ooiwdla 

of  every  cabinet,  and  pasa^yaed  tbetr  poU^cal  and 

military  eneig^;  (or  it  haa  been  their  fi4e  tomeet 

the  moft  trying  difficulties  with  jHti&ii  pao«^ 

je^s^  half^meafives,  weaK  and  ]iicapsJl>le  ioftru^ 

a%ent%  apAa  d^plomble  d^ieacy  of  every  thing 

tiie  aiaipiitode  of.  the.  oqca^Mi  requtmA    They 

too  late^  if  ever^  l^ar^nc^  t^  cham^StM  oC  th^  < 

enemyt  and  how  to  ooopbat  mvohiiiainas^  wear 

pma  and  D^oi»ces»    Theip  waa  im  pja^^  co* 

herenc^  or  vn^it^n^^r  lAUkNr  puDQenlg^.;  no 

^  two 

I 
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two  of  them  were  of  one  optmon«  Tlie  r  uiifor^ 
tuMte  difleniioiis,  the  fatal  infloetice  of  their 
private  interefts^  their  want  of  nnammitv  and 
concert,  the  tardinefa  and  indecifion  of  their 
meafures,  redouble  the  fimngth  and  courage 
of  their  enemy.  Capable^  a*  moft,  of  a  weak' 
and  partial  defence,  unequal  to  a  vigorous  and 
uniform  attack,  they  formed  no  efFcAive  coali^ 
tion,  but  were  merely  a  relu<5lant  aflemblage  ot 
il}*aocording  parts*  They  were,  i^  (hort^  un- 
fortunately for  the  interefls  of  Europe^  any 
thing  miaginable,  except  what  the  fufbtle  decla- 
mations of  the  enemy,  and  the  eaiy  erodality  of 
the  age,  have  repreiented  and  befieved. 

The  iifue  of  a  war  fo  condti^led  between 
Asch  parties,  could  not  be  doubtful,  and,  in 
£sKft,  was  exa<5tly  fudi  as  had  been  predt^ed  by 
alt  men  of  judgment  and  penetration.  The 
firft  of  its.  unfortunate  refults  was  the  entire 
bilvufit  of  the  original  and  only  objedl  of  the 
rojilefeed  powers.  While  they  were  all  wafting 
thecr  firength,  and  many  of  them  haftening 
to  min,  the  revolution  was  triumphant ;  the 
aaoft  fcandalousenormities  remained  unpunifhed ; 
the  perpetrators  of  the  moft  atrocious  crimes  that 
ever  dtfgraced  the  carlh,  afcendcd  the  throne  of 
Lewis  XIV.  aiTumed  a  plenitude  of  authority  tq 
which  the  power  of  that  mighty  defjpot  bears  na 
p  3  Gomparifon^ 
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comparifofi/  and  drowned  the  monarchy  of 
t^rance  in  the  blood  of  itslaft  defenders.  But 
^bis  \yas..BQt  all;  they  overmn  the  neighboilF-; 
ing Hates ;,  they  devoured  the  ftrbfi^nce  of  the 
rkbeft  countries  in  Earope.; '  they  carried  thts 
ijmbpl  of  their  tyranny  under  the  name  of  the 
Tree  of  Liberty,  through  ^n  hundred  pro- 
vinces ;  they  extended  their  territory  on  all  fides 
^)y  cofKqqeAi  by  forced  alliances,  or  by  compol- 
Crtory:  treaties;  and  when  all  this  was  accom- 
pliflicd,  refill ance  no  longer  poflible,  the  domi-; 
nion  of  th^^reyolutionary  rulers  eflablifhed,  and 
the  balance  of  Europe  irrecoverably  lofl:;  the 
fingle  hope  that  ytt  rcmained-r-that  of  feeing  the 
monflrous  edifice  fall  to  pieces  of  itfelf — fud- 
c^eniy  Vailifhed;  the  fcene  changed^  and  this 
colojal  fabric,  thefe  -nfew  rcfources,  thefe  territo- 
rial acquifitions,  thefe  forced  connexions,  this 
military  power  and  terrible  preponderance,  were 
all  confolidated  in  the  h^nds  of  a  regular,  ikil- 
fgl,  ';4nd  comparatively  popuUr  govemfaent.. 
The  old  revolutionary  fyftexn  was  demoliihed  a& 
a  ufelcfs  pile.  I^o  principle  of  rvil?  was  now 
acknowledged  but  the  will  apd  aml^iitior^  of  the 
reigning  party,  and  the  geniu§  qf  it$»c|)i^f;  and 
this  government,  thu^  firengthened  and  confoli- 
dated, gave  laws  to  a  great  p^rt  pf  Europe. 

SucU 
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Such  IS  the  fiate  of  things  at  the  prefcnt  mo- 
ment*. The  political  fyflem  which  relifted  the 
violence  of  fo  many  ftorms  until  the  French 
revolution,  and  whole  ftrbng  foundations  had 
defied  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  lapfe 
of  time,  has  been  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins 
by  the  revolution,  and  its  neceifary  companion 
the  war.  Europe,  fay  \bc  f>iends  as  well  as 
enemies  of  the  preponderant  power;  Europe 
has  entirely  loft  its  balance.  Let  ua  now  pro^ 
ceed  to  inquite  if  there  be  any  hope  of  feeing  it 
rc-eflabliflied. 

•  :  ■       '  '  i 

*  f  be  autumn  of  1 80 1.    ' 
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PART    m. 


CHAPw    h 

dj  ih0  pr^€nt  Relations  between  Frame  md  the 
olMfr  European  States,^ 

f^EFORE  I  enter  upon  the  thorny  path  that 
now  awaits  me^  I  muft  preoiift  a  few  obferva- 
tions  to  explain  as  much  as  poifible  the  point 
from  which  I  fet  out,  and  fiom  which  alone  the 
courfe  of  my  reafoning  can  be  fairly  traced  and 
judged.  I  hope  thereby  not  only  to  feeure  my- 
ielf  ag^nft  wilful  mifreprefentation,  but  even  \o 
difarm  that  lawful  criticifm  which  <}<>€&  iM>t  ex* 
ceed  the  limits  of  its  provincet 

Politics,  or,  more  properly,  the  diplomatic 
branch  of  them,  confifi  of  two  elements  of  difr 
ferent  natures : 

ill.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
relations  of  every  Aate :  2dly,  The  talent  of  efii- 
mating  the  capacities  and  charadters  of  the  prin« 

cipal 
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ctpal  ftftors  dti  the  gvcat  ibge  of  public  af- 
6i#s^^as  to  form  a  correA  judgmeot  of  thenature 
Mdabjeft  of  tbor  views,  and  of  the  influenceand 
probable  confeqifeaces  of  their  conda^ft  in  every^ 
pblitieal  tranikAton.  The  rules  by  whiob  a( 
flatipfbuui  fliould  oa  all  occafions  be  guided^ 
eu^  to  b«  founded  upon  a  due  combination  of 
Aeib  ttwo  ppincipks*   . 

14  is  obvious,  thai  politics*  as  far  as  they  de«* 
peod  upon  peribnal  efaaraAers  and  difpofitions,  ard 
ontyan  art,  fince  thde  relations  can  never  be  the 
dbje&  06  a  ibience.  The  opinions,  inclinatibos, 
and  i^aflioiis,  the  taknta;  and  abilities)  of  indivi-* 
^aW,  dannot  be  nedaced  to  general  rules :  tkeyi 
aie  tici0ns^ai»d  irtegular  as  nature  Loog.fiiidy, 
much  obfitovation,  h  froqufint  intercourfe.  with 
the  world,  and  great  natural  penetration,  im- 
pro^red  by  babit  and  experience  into  a  t^lqqt  oF 
iirhsMiimj  -an  ithe.ia<jifp$nfable  c0qqiAt;e$:t^i| 
d^piomfetia  fiatefinan.  The  d^9pefl|:  refc^cbe^ 
the-  moft  extfipl!3^fciio^le(^ge:»:a{U  tkcMv^J^i^gc^ 
of  an  escelleaii  udncMkandflog  itepfflvod  by  htibita 
of  ^eOcdkion,  wnll  not  fuppl^y  thefo  qualities,  01^ 
CQOiperil^  thiiirwaDt  q£  Ibdin,!  u.   i 

Pikiiftic^)  polit&a^miifli.nwejljarily  be  iippeBfe(9i 
all  a  f^im)f^;;>  fof;:a  .^wfide^ab^e  part  of  it) 
dopeoda   iip4»    tbafe   pepi^Aai   cpnfidcration^,^ 
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and  the  art  of  obfervuig.anid  dife6ti4»g>them.  :  Its 
moft  clabOTate  and  profound  calculatioiiB  are 
eonflantly  baffled  by  the  infiaesGe  of  bumaxi 
optQtons  and  a6iions  ;  its  apparently  moft  tofal** 
lible  conclufions  are  frequently  difappdinted  by 
a  lingle  change  in  the  fate  of  one  importsnf  perr 
ibnage;  by  a  flriking  thought,  a  mbcnent  of 
weaknefs  or  paflion,  by  a  wlum,  a  capncioua 
fit  of  favour  or  difguft.  Its  moil  fatal  enemy  is 
death,  Hvhicfa*  frequently  defers  jtafpdoukitiotis, 
becaufe  it  feldom  forms  ra  part  of .  thein.'  The 
deceafe  of  a  fingle  perfbn  has  often  deibrojml  the 
work  and  combinations  of  a  century ;  the  ap- 
pears^nce  of  one  neo^a^bof  ion  the  great  theatie 
of  the  world  has  brought  abosit  events  which  the 
boldeft  and  moft  ingenious  poliiiciaos  could  not 
have  diicovared  by  an  zgt  <rf  meditatioa.  ^ 

But  however  neceflary,  in  all  political  calca- 
lations,  to  keep  thofe  circamllanoefi  .^ohfiantly 
in  mind,  and  not  to  carry  the  leien(2e  beyond 
its  unaltetable  limits;  it  >^duld  on  the  otbo: 
hand  be  extremely  iiiiprof)er'to^tach  tooJittle 
importance  to  the  elementavy  and  efiientiai  part 
of  politics.  I  call  that  the  efletitial  pBat:vtiash 
relates  to  the  abfolute  and  relative  firength  of 
iiat)oh&;  and  requires  a  knoti^ledge  ofall  their 
fundamental  and  pertnaiient  '  rehtimiSi  thrir 
geographical  fituations^  the^pditica^^iid  miKtary 
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focurlty  of  their  fronfiers,  their  wahts>  tiieiir 
^powers,  fheir  qneans  of  invafion  orreiiftancc,  the 
fHKtoral  aod  confiant  obje(5ls  of  their  indulVry, 
4{ld  thfiir  fcvcfdl  predominaDt  intercfis.  Thefc 
4fey  peirhajis^  th^  moit  important  artibks  in  the 
vocabt^Jgry  i^f  politics ;  becaufe  they  are  the 
rooft  periDanent,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  only 
l^ermanent  objei^s.  Whatever  changes  may 
take  place  in  the  opinions  and  paillons,  the  di^ 
pafitiops  and  capacities  of-men^  the  inclination 
.^ud  avi^riloDS  of  princes ;  there  will  always  be 
certain  fi4;:ed  and  immutaMe  points  in  the 
changeabie  fphere  of  politics ;  always  fome  fun<^ 
idamental  relations^  fome  principles  of  adionr, 
which  no  accidental  change  can  alter  or  dedi^y. 
A  great  and.  powerful  country,  advantageoofljr 
iltuated,  will,  even  under  a  government  compat- 
,  ratively  weak,  always  be  capable  of  greater  ef- 
forts to  refifi  or  attack  an  enemy>  than  a  fmall, 
defehcelefs,  and, divided  ilate,  though  governed 
by  a  prince  of  extraordinary  abilities.  A  nation 
whoie  power  is  fupported  by  commerce  and  ia- 
duftry,  will  on  all  occafions  a61:  on  other  princi- 
ples than  a  Ihite  «ho&  greatnefs  refls  principally 
4!)r  entirely  upon;  military  firtogth.  Amid  A  the 
combinatiQOS  of  pnirate  views  and  pafiions,  there 
mtift  always  extflfome  natural  alliances  and  rival- 
ihipsi  aniong' nations.  The  true,  thclt  is,  the  per  - 
fnanent  is(nd  fundamenttal^  intereft  of  each,  will, 

fcon 
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foM  pr  late^  pftvaS,  however  pertr^^^  diC^ 
guUed,  or  conceaied,  by  the  tesipcr  or  the  enrort 
of  the  mooumt.  Political  calcti^tiotts,  foanded 
upon  theie  priiici{^,  will  Qfvw  be  eiHiiiely  dtfi^ 
appointed,  never  altioiately  u&lefi^  aotwitfa«* 
landing  accidental  changes  and  exce|»tioB8. 

There  are  therefore  two  extremes  to  be  avoided 
with  equal  care  in  all  political  reckonings :  on 
the  one  hand,  the  opinion  that  the  pfrmanent 
relations  of  Hates  are  alone  to  beconiidciied;  ajEsd 
on  the  other,  that  they  are  entitled  to  no  eoofi« 
deration  at  all.  With  the  firfl  of  thefe  the  ar^, 
mith  the  fecond  they^inur^  o^  politics  muft  £iU« 
'  To  acquire  true  notions,  whereby  to^  regulaitt 
t»ur  condud  in  politics,  we  muft  firA  fii»ly  the 
^nc^amental  relations  of  every  ihUe  in  their  whole 
45xtent ;  and  then  always  be  mindful  of  the 
xihanges  that  may  poiiibly  be  occaiioned  in  the& 
by  the  perfonal  circumflances,  the  principles^ 
«the  chara£le?,  and  private  opiniosi9  of  ^eir 
rulers. 

I  fhall  here  confine  nyielf  to  *hdb  pevmancol 
telationa,  fetting  aiide  ail  eoofidef«ttoaof  per* 
fons.  I  confider'any  nationi  dangerous  to  the 
4ranquiUity  of  others  when  it  wanta  nothing  to 
injure  them  but  the  will ;  whethet  it  be  governed 
,  by  viituQUi^  ef  depraved*  duura^s,  guided,  by 
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true  or  falib  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
ngaid  the  fituation  of  a  country  as  helplefs  and 
precarious,  without  adverting  to  the  pdffibilitf 
of  its  being  exalted  above  k\\  its  dangers  by  the 
ncertbns  of  an  extraordinary  prince,  and  fo 
rai&d  to  a  higher  degree  of  power  and  independ- 
ence;  here  again  1  judge  without  refeience  to 
ttoy  thing  perfonaiy  and  conclude  a  nation  to  6e 
weak  and  defenoeleft^  when  fome  unufimt  oc« 
cimeoce  (fuch  as  the  birth  of  a  pre-eminent  go* 
Mua)  ia  necefliury  to  its  pnsfervation  and  ftearity^ 

Blai^  of  tny  veadeta  will  perhaps  think  tM 
Uaiteable  ipr  adhering  ftridly  to  this  rule,  in  a 
piifttMC  where  Fravce  is  the  priocipal  figure. 
Bat  to,  tbss  hbiflpie  I  maA  fiibottt;  because  the 
sieiftod  I  have  adopted  appears  to  me  the  iafeft 
as  well  as  the  mofi  equitable.  It  is  true^  indeed,  ^ 
tint  the  perfonal  relatiofts  of  men  in  power  can 
siewr  nSoEk  n  political  queftion  in  a  higher  ^ 
gtetf  than  where  the  fubjeA  is  a  nation  imme-» 
diatdy  iffuing  from  a  great  revolution.  Much 
mote  depends  in  fuch  a  cai^  than  in  any  other, 
%ipoa  the  chara^r  of  the  government,  and  the 
probability  of  a  chaise  in  its  component  parts. 
But  if  1  renounce  many  important  arguments  de-^ 
mable  from  thefe  peculiar  circumftances,  I  am  the 
more  certain  that  even  the  friends  of  the  French 
^vernment  will  not  invalidate  my  reafoning. 

The 
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The  folldwing  obfeftations  on  ihe  politicaland 
federtil  iitudtion  of  FraQCCi  are  thercfoi^entttely 
coufined  to  her  real  and  pern^nent  relations.     I 
abflain  from  inquiring  hoiv  far  the  peribdal  cfaa-^ 
ia<5)er  and  principles  of  her  profent  goTcmment 
deierve  the  confidence,  or  jafiify  the  difiraii  of 
other  nations.     Its  partifans  aflure  us  itihas  rC'*' 
nounoed  all  revolutionary  proje(5b,  and  direda 
its  views  to  fafety^    peace,    and  juflice.  only  t 
others  aflert,  that  its  moderation  ts^  but  a  new 
cloak  Cot  old  maxims,  whiob  conceals  the  iamc 
'ambition  and  perfidy,  the  fame  oppreflion  and 
fyfleihatic  tyranny  that  cfaaradert^d  the  ruling 
fiidion  in  every  period  of  the  revolntion.    Thefe 
opinions  I  leave  to  the  prad^ical  fiatefman,  whofb 
GOf)do6t  mufi:  be  materially'  inflnenced  by  them, 
and  to  the  future  hifiorian,  whofe  province  it 
W  ill  be  to  relate  and  judge  the  proceedings  o^ 
Ibis  government  hereafter.     Neither  Ihall  1  in-? 
quire  whether  the  duration  of  the  prefent  confii^ 
lution  of  France  be  witHin  the  fphere  of  human 
probability.     I  will  fuppofe  it  durable ;  could  its 
warmefl  advocate  require   more?    What  I  am 
now  going  to  fay  of  France  is  entirely  indepeod«* 
cnt  of  any  fuch  inquiry,  and  muft  be  equalljr 
true,  whether  a  Bonaparte,  a  Robefpierre,  or  a 
Bourbon  be  at  the  head  of  the  French  govern- 
ment* 

Wc 
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Wj6  have  already  examined  (he  fiate  of  France 
before  the  revolution,  her  iecarity>  her  means  of 
defence^'  jsind  the  nature. bf  rhoc  frontiers ';  in  ali 
of  which  flie  had.  .nc^hii%  left  to  ddil^  She 
was  more  happy  in  the  firft  rcquifite  to  a  good 
federal  polition  than  aby  nation  in  Europe.  Her 
conqyejls^  in  the  laflx  ten  years,  are  a  powerful 
wHiiMn  to  her. Purity.  -  She  flood  in  no  need 
of 'them* Avbatei7«T,>' and  has.  thus  acquired  a  fu* 
perfluityi  of  political^  audi  federal  ftrength.  She 
was  fecUjte.agiQnflijesiiery:  attack  with  her  ancient 
frontiers  ;.  jwith  her  newly-extended  .limits  (he 
may  bid  defiance  to. the  plans  and  efforts  of  all 

BuropC.  t.  ;.     i  '  :  i'.      j:    i' 

Bofc  however Tecuire  and  powerful  Ihia  kingdom 
was  im  itsrsncilgDrtfbte,  there  were  always  feveral 
powers  m  *  Europe  capable  of  curbing  its  ambi- 
tidiii 'v4ei^  'of  t^orditiate  aggrandizement,  and 
leftfiBiitogitS' attempts  upon  the  peace  and  fafety^ 
of  others^  as:  often  as  it  betrayed  fuch  dangerou$ 
del^8«  Tt.  was^  cbnftantly  counterpoiied  by 
Auftria^  Ftanflia,  or:  England;  and  if  any  of 
tfaeferwas  ndtiingly:fi^ong  enough  to  counteracElr 
its  efforts,  Jt  waslhen  efieded  by  a  well-dire6led 
cot&bioaiibn:  of  their  means.  France  was,  more-* 
over,  furrounded  by  feveral  indepmdent  flates,  - 
which^  though  comparatively  of  little  weighty 
yet  ferved  to  break  the  force  of  the  firfi  attack ; 

gave 
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fslne  time  to  ibploftdit^  powers  to  nfkai^  inA 
prepare  for  defence;  and^  united  trith  tbefti>  ton^ 
trsboted  to  prcienre  the  balamb  at  :aU  AitsL 
This  j^Jhwijs  mfifi^  ih/trtSfidi. 

The  chief  bulwcrk  of  the  nortli  of  Oeittaaiiyi 
ftnd  conieqaeotly  of  the  north  of  Europe,  was 
the  iadepeddence  of  Houuavj^.  .'itbis  tictrand 
ttfyd^cA  repubiic  had,  in  fotwer  timca,  dfteo 
rdSfied  the  attempts  xif  Erafaee^  with  her  owft 
wen^ire<S^ed  firength  iirtlieliandtof  fluUcil  aod 
intrepid  leaders^  She  gradually  declined  Awtt 
her  former  greatnefii  afi^r  the  peace  of  tTttecfat^^ 
but  until  the  French  reyolution  ihe  iKftfcef 
wanted  firength  nor  refources  to  make  head 
againft  an  enemy ;  and  her  pdikical  aHiandea 
were  Xuch  ais  to  enfure  the  mawrtenaocft  af  Iwtf  v 
rank  and  influence.  The  torcetit  ofi  tlat  ttmA^^ 
lion  has  irreeoi^erably  o9erFt^heteled)her».lmdili0 
is  f«^w  ei^fed  from  the  itft  of  iod^)eiideat  ilhrtte 
Ho^bnd  has  been  a  proirinGe^Qf  EVaiKe^fiateilhe 
years  1 795.  And  fuppoStig  any  '  favotmMe 
change  to  mlieve  her  from  her  preibnt  abjefi  de^ 
peodanoe,  yi  is  not  poifible  to  conceive  kow  <he 
could  teoover  any  material  part  of  :her  fonoer 
imptidance.  Her  fl^rength  is  cxhaufledjiKc&oii*^ 
tier  towns  aie  loft;  and  Belgium  in  the  himda 
of  Fiance,  leaves  not  thefmallefi  hope  of  better 
tMM&    Holland  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  domt* 
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nlons  of  France,  and  will  be  confidcred  as  fach 
in  every  future  war^  H^r  independence  was 
formerly  a  fafeguard  to  the  north  of  Europe : 
that  fafeguard  is  now  no  more. 

The  Austrian  Netherlands  were  the  next 
rampart  between  France  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. Thefe  provinces  were,  perhaps,  more  bur- 
denfome  than  produdive  to  Auftria ;  they  were 
conftantly  expofed  to  the  arms  ^  France,  and 
their  diilance  from  the  main  body  of  the  Au  (Irian 
dominions  rendered  it  very  difEcult  and  expen-  ^ 
five  to  defend  them.  It  mull  likewife  be  con- 
fefied,  that  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  fubje<Et 
would  lead  to  a  wiih  that  thefe  provinces,  the 
objeiSt  and  theatre  of  fo  many  wars^  had  long 
been  otherwiie  difpofed  of*.  But  however  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain,  that,  fo  long  as  France  did 
not  poflefs  them,  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  were 
a  great  protection  to  the  north  of  Grermany« 
That  France  (hould  commence  her  operations 
againft  Grermany^  on  the  Meufe,  or  at  her  former 
fiontiers,  is  a  di^erence  of  no  fmall  importance; 
that  fhe  (hould  be  able  to  penetrate  in^medi^tely 
into  the  interior  of  Germany,  inftead  of  con» 
fuming  one  or  more  campaigns  in  the  conqueft 
pf  Flankers,  is  an  immenfe  advantage. 

♦  Vid€  Note  C  C. 
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The  third  bulwark  of  the  Empire  againl!  Frtm« 
in  the  north,  was  that  large  portion  of  German 
territory  which  lay  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
French  dominions.  This  country,  pofleffing  two 
of  the  ftrongeft  fortreffes  in  Europe,  and  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  military  pofitions,  was  well  faited, 
like  the  Netherlands,  to  break  the  force  of  a  firfl 
attack.  The  paitage  of  the  Rhine  (in  many  places 
an  entcrprife  of  little  difficulty)  is  now  the  only 
obflaclc  to  pre^nt  the  French  armies  from  over- 
running all  the  northern  circles  of  the  Empire  as 
far  as  Ihe  Wefcr  or  the  Elbe* 

The  three  fafc^uards  thus  loft  to  Gercftany, 
were  the  more  important,  as  they  prote6led  the 
provinces  leaft  dcftndcd  by  art  or  nature.  The 
biftory  of  tiic  laft  war  has  indeed  afforded  more 
than  one  fad  example  of  the  inf&fficiency  of  art 
or  nature  to  oppofe  the  progtefe  of  a  Tr6toridu« 
dfmy ;  aitd  has  fbown  thaft  the  footh,  as  well  as 
th©  nforth  of  Germany,  is  not  impregnable  to  an 
fcntcrprWitig  enemy ;  but  it  thUSihe  allowed  tf«t« 
the  country  between  the  Mayne  atrd  the  Alps 
prefects  ^any  more  diffieulties  to  an  invafion, 
thatt  the  <Sfiri<a  between  the  Mayne  and  the 
1^6Mh  Sea.  The  laft  is  every  where  open,  con* 
taining  fcaroely  a  tenable  place,  hardly  one  forti- 
fied or  difficult  pafs,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  rfoufe  of  Branden- 
burg. 
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burg:  One  or  two  pitched  battles  will  always  de- 
cide the  fete  ofthis  country,  with  which  the  for- 
tunes of  the  north  of  Europe  are  neceflarily  con- 
nected. The  extraordinary  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumftances  that  fhielded  the  north  of  Germany 
from  immediate  danger  at  the  mod  alarming 
period  of  the  war,  rendered  her  lefs  fenfible  of 
the  lofs  of  her  ancient  ramparts,  and  lefs  anxious 
about  the  confequences ;  otherwife,  the  ceflion 
of  the  Rhine  diftridls  to  the  mafters  of  Flanders 
and  Holland,  and  the  treaty  by  which  the  Rhine 
was  made  the  boundary  of  France  and  Germany, 
would  have  been  objects  of  greater  folicitude, 
more  eameft  complaints,  and  more  efFeClual 
dppofition. 

Neither  is  the  fouth  of  Germany  fo  fecure  as  it 
was  before  the  revolution.  There  too  the  Em- 
pire has  been  deprived  of  its  moft  important  bul- 
wark ;  for  fuch  was  Switzerland.  The  neutrality 
of  this  fortrefs  of  nature,  this  impregnable  pofi- 
tiori,  this  central  point  of  all  military  operations, 
a  neutrality  confecrated  by  ages,  is  no  more :  let 
us  not  indulge  in  groundlefs  hopes ;  it  is  deftroyed 
for  ever.  At  prefent  there  is  not  the  fmalleft 
profpecSl  of  a  favourable  change ;  for  Switzerland 
is  a  province,  a  place  of  arms,  an  intrenched 
camp  of  France.  *  Should  any  political  revolu- 
tion, fliould  the  fpontaneous  moderation  of  the 

a  2  French 
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French  goTernment  rcftore  its  liberty,  it  cduld 
never  refume  its  former  independence.  The  tacit 
agreement  of  the  leading  powers  to  fpare  it  in 
their  feveral  undertakings ;  the  reipedl  for  its  wife 
and  inflexible  neutrality,  rather  the  effe A  of  an^ 
cicnt  cufiom,  than  of  policy  or  moderation :  all 
this  is  annihilated  for  ever.  In  every  future  war 
Switzerland  will  be  held  by  the  boldeft  and  rea- 
dieft  competitor.  France  muft  at  all  events  main- 
tain a  great  and  permanent  influence  in  its  domei^ 
tic  conperns,  and  will  no  dbubt^at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumflances,  confider  and  ufe  it  as 
her  property.  Here  then  is  an  end  of  all  fafety 
for  3wabia,  Bavaria,  and  the  foreraoft  provinces 
of  the  Auflrian  monarchy  !  At  the  firft  flgnal 
for  war,  the  troops  of  France  will  pour  down 
from  the  fummits  of  the  Alps  upon  the  fouth  of 
the  Empire ;  and  as  Switzerland  fdrms  a  great 
point  of  communication  between  Germany  and 
Italy,  the  operations  of  the  French,  planned  and 
executed  upon  the  new  fyftem  of  warfare,  .muft 
acquire  an  extent^  continuity,  and  vigour,  to 
which  the  neighbouring  nations  can  oppoie  no 
adequate  refiftance. 

The  fiates  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  were  for- 
merly a  barrier  between  Italy  and  France.  That 
monarch  was  not  improperly  called  the  guardian 
of  the  uilp.    For  though  incapable  of  eflfedually 

oppofing 
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oppoling  either  of  the  powers  that  fo  often  cOn- 
feftcd  the  poffcffion  of  Italy,  and  though  by  no 
means  fo  powerful  as  the  interefls  of  that  jcouri- 
try  and  of  Europe  required ;  yet  his  geographical 
lituatioil,  and  his  many  excellent  fortrefles,  gave 
him  no  fmall  degree  of  importance,  and  confi- 
derable  means  of  defence.  While  Europe  re- 
tained its  ancient  conftitution,  neither  France 
nor  Auftria  could  indulge  a,  hope  of  conquering - 
and  fubjefting  Italy.  The  ruler  of  Piedmont 
and  Savoy  was  the  natural  ally  of  the  opponent 
of  ftich  projedls. 

This  fyftem  is  now  irrecoverably  loft.  Savoy 
is  for  ever  united  to  France;  and  the  fortified 
places  of  Piedmont  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  government.  The  future  deftiny  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  lies  buried 
in  the  obfcurity  of  the  future ;  but  we  may  con- 
fidently predid,  that  the  moil  favourable  turn  of 
the  prefent  crifis  can  never  reflore  the  former 
Hate  of  things.  Should  the  King  of  Sardinia  be 
re-eftabliihed  in  the  fovereignty  of  Piedmont,  he 
would  hardly  recover  his  frontier  towns,  the 
eflence  of  his  ftrength  and  the  bulwark  of  Italy, 
Even  if  thefe  fboiild  be  reflored,  yet  with  France 
on  one  fide,  and  the  vaflals  of  France  on  every 
other,  he  would  himfelf  be  nothing  more  thian  a 
vaflal,  an  impotent  vaflal  of  the  republican  chief. 

ft  3  The 
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The  obedience  of  the  Cifalpine  republic  is  for 
ever  fecured  to  the  power  whence  it  drives  its 
.cxiftence :  the  fubmiffion  of  Genoa,  Parfna,  Tuf- 
cany^  are  alike  implicit  and  invariabie.  Before 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  manifeilos  of  France 
declared,  "  The  intercfls  of  Europe  require  that 
Auftria  do  not  pafs  the  Adige."  The  meaning 
of  this  maxim  is  no  longer  an  enigma.  The 
Adige  is  the  boundary  of  Auflria ;  hot  it  is  the 
boundary  of  France  alfo.  The  whole  of  Italy 
is  ^ither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  French  province. 
French  generals,  and  French  commifTaries,  give 
the  law  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Meffina ; 
and  if  the  confular  authority  ftiould  refolvc  to- 
morrow to  convert  all  Italy  into  one  republic^ 
under  the  protedlion  of  France,  or  to  incorporate 
its  provinces  with  the  Great  Nation,  the  important 
operation  would  cofi  the  Chief  Conful  nothing 
more  than  an  order  to  his  military  lieutenant^  to 
promulgate  his  fovereign  decree. 

An  undifturbed  alliance  had  fubfifled  between 
France  and  Spain  lince  the  year  1 762  ;  and  as 
PVance  was  greatly  more  powerful  than  her  ally, 
there  was  a  difproportion  in  the  connexion  that 
led  to  the  dependance  of  Spain.  The  Spanifh 
government,  however,  preferved  a  certain  degree 
of  independence,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  and  France  did  not  enjoy  an  unli- 
mited 
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h^r  ally.  This  is  now  entirely  altered :  Spain 
fa^fi  not  prefcrved  a  remnant  of  freedom  or  inde- 
pendence ;  when  France  commands,  (he  miift  be 
obeyed,  though  the  utter  min  of  the  Spaniih 
n^ojaarcby  were  the  neceffary  confequence.  Th|^ 
words  of  I^wis  XIV.  "  There  are  no  longer 
any  Pyrennecs  for  France/*  have  been  rendered 
more  literally  true  fince  the  year  1795,  than 
when  he  fpoke  them.  The  expenfes  of  a  con- 
queft  have  been  fpared ;  but  the  conqueft  of 
Sfiain  is  neverthelefs  complete.  That  nation 
has  vaniihied  from  the  lift  of  independent  ftates, 
in  every  political  and  federal  refpe<ft ;  and  the 
ppw^r  it  may  hereafter  poffefs,  muft  be  looked 
upon  m^ely  as  an  addition  to  the  resources  of 
Frapce^  and  be  eflimated  as  fuch  in  every  politi- 
cal calculation. 

It  is  not  therefore  enough  to  fay  that  France 
has  ep(tended  her  limits  on  all  fides  by  conqueft ; 
has  added  to  the  impregnability  of  her  frontiers 
by  new  ramparts,  and  increafed  her  influence 
over  the  neighbouring  ftates  in  a  formidable  de- 
gree :  the  truth  is,  that  France,  in  her  prefet^t 
ftatc,  is  contained  by  no  limits;  every  thing 
round  about  her  either  is  really,  if  not  nominally, 
her  territory  and  property,  or  may  be  made  a  part 
of  her  poffcffions,  at  the  firft  convenient  oppor- 
.  Q  4  tunity. 
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tuDity,  by  the  nod  of  ber  (oTcreign.  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  without  fortreiies,  without  means 
of  defence,  without  fecurity  political  or  military, 
are  open  to  the  attacks  of  France :  and  it  now 
only  depends  upon  the  moderation  and  juflice  of 
the  French  government  (mere  peribnal  guaran* 
tees,  which  every  moment  may  alter  or  dcftroy), 
whether  France  (hall  rule  alone  in  the  whole 
weft  of  Europe,  whether  any  law  (hall  be  obeyed 
but  hers* 

The  foundation  upon  which  this  enormous 
power  was  firft  raifed,  and  fiill  continues  to  reft, 
is  by  no  means  frail  or  precarious.  The  military 
greatnefs  of  France,  the  joint  refult  of  the  revo- 
lution and  the  moft  unfortunate  of  all  wars,  is 
not,  as  many  people  hope,  a  Iranfitory  meteor. 
It  is  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  eftential 
principles  of  the  French  republic ;  it  is  a  funda- 
.  mental  part  of  its  conftitution,  its  politics  and 
government ;  and  is  fo  infeparably  connected  with 
its  chara61er  and  exiftence,  that  a  ceiTation  of  this 
military  preponderance,  and  the  total  diffolution 
of  the  republic,  may  be  iaid  to  be  fynonymous. 
Amidft  the  ftorms  of  the  laft  ten  years,  the 
French  nation  has  become  entirely  military ;  it 
has  cultivated  the  art  of  war  at  the  expen(e  of 
every  othqr :  accuftomed  to  vi<Slory,  the  ambi- 
tion of  military  fame  is  now  the  charadleriflic 

feature. 
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fedture^  the  ufe  of  arms  tbe  ordinary  occupation,' 
and  war  the  natural  element  of  the  French^ 
Even  the  internal  folidfity  of  their  prefent  confti- 
tation  depends  entirely  upon  the  conllant  predo^ 
mihance  of  a  military  force :  nothing  but  a  mili* 
tary  government  (which^  however,  need  not  b^ 
tyrannical)  can  coerce  and  retrain  a  people  who 
have  loft  every  element  of  polity,  and  every  prin- 
ciple of  peaceful  fubordination  in  the  convuliions 
of  a  ten  years  revolution ;  among  whom  force  is 
become  the  only  meafure  of  authority,  and  anar* 
chy  the  only  fubftitute  of  law  and  order,  Whaii 
in  fuch  a  ftate  the  fprings  of  military  power  are 
relaxed,  the  decline  and  ruin  of  the  civil  cdnfti- 
tution  are  at  hand.  The  flighteft  view  of  the  fub<» 
je<5t  mud  convince  any  man,  whether  friend  or 
enemy,  that  the  capacities,  inclinations,  •  habits, 
charaders,  and  interefts  of  her  prefent  rulers  will 
juftify  no  other  conclufiont 

If  to  this  military  powisr,  this  exteniive  ter* 
ritory,  this  unlimited  control  of  fo  many  na- 
tions ;  if  to  all  the  former  and  prefent  advan- 
tages of  France,  we  add  the  terror  which  fhe  has 
ipread.  around  her,  and  v\^hich  is  now  the  predo-^ 
minant  fentiment  of  Europe:  is  there  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  continent,  a  nation  capable 
of  maintaining,  alone,  a  conteft  with  fuch  a 
power  ?  1  ihail  fparo  myfelf  the  melancholy  ta(k 
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of  entering  minutely  into  the  di&uffion  of  thU 
truth,  and  or  developing  all  iU  painful  confe* 
quencesp  The  difproportion  1$  olmr  aiid  evideid 
to  every  fpe<Stator :  the  biflory  of  the  war  of  ^ 
revolution,  and  p^ticularly  of  the  campaigns  of 
i799  and  1800,  is  one  contmuod  and  inconti:^ 
vertible  comment  upon  it.  I  &y  nothing  of  cac- 
traordinary  conjuniflunss :  I  will  not  fky  that 
feme  new  power  may  not  be  formed,  foitie.great 
genius  may  not  ar^  hereafter,  to  avenge  ai&i<Sted 
Europe  of  the  mortifications  flie  has  receivod 
from. vidorious  France;  but  the  prdentflateof 
affairs,  the  natural  coude  of  things,  and  the 
i^ual  eilimation  of  ibength,  encourage  no  fudli 
profpe£i.  No  nation  on  the  continent,  nateif 
compelled  by  the  neeeiHty  of  &lf- defence,  would 
jingly  hazard  a  war  with  France.  If,  tfaecefiue^ 
it  be  yet  poffible  to  check  ber  inbrdifiate  afcend* 
ant,  and  recover  the  balance  vi  £urape,  thcw 
muft  be  a  counterpoife  formed  by  a  combination 
of  fevoral  powers,  fiut  ihould  a  neacer  .essami* 
nation  difplay  infurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  fuch  a  confederacy  ;  &ould  the  poffibtUty 
of  its  exigence  or  the  efiicacy  of  its  operation  he 
highly  dubious  ;  the  anfwcr,  though  a  very  com* 
fortlefs  one,  will  then  readily  be  found  to  the 
queftion ;  "  What  gmarantcetioes  there  now  exift 
of  our  federal  conftitution  ?" 
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la  ihe'firfi  place,  it  can  hardly  bedifputcd  that 
Austria,  or  Prvssia  muft  be  principally  engaged 
in  evory  effectual  coalition  againfl  France.  The 
btber  powers  of  Europe  can  never  'Combat  her 
afiJendant;  but  in  concert  with  one  or  both  of 
theie,  by  tbeir  means,  and  as  their  allies.  Sop^ 
pofiDg  Rufiia  able  to  cope  iingly  with  France, 
yetJthey  have  ao  immediate  point  of  conta6V,  and 
the  imaienifi  intervening  fpace  readers  all  active 
opecations  between  them  impoffible,  unle&  fome 
moile  neighbouring  nation  fhould  fide  with  Rn£. 
fia.  Beiides>  however  dangerous  France  may  be* 
come  to  the  fafety  ^nd  independence  of  her  neigh* 
bp(ir%  it  never  can  be  the  intereft  of  Ruf^a  to 
Hand  u|)  ak)ii[e  in  oppbfition  to  plans,  of  wbic}i 
ihe  muft  necefiajrily  be  the  laA  to  feel  the  effedls* 
The  power  of  Ruilia,  if  ever  again  it  be'^igaged 
ia  a  war  with  Franije,  will  ad  no  other  part  than 
that  of  an  4iuxiliary.  England,  whenever  it  inter* 
feces  in  the  concerns  of  the  continent,  mnft  do 
the  iame.  If  France  were  bent  upon  fubduing 
the  whole  continent,  England  alone  could  not 
prevent  it :  England  can  only  ad  againfl  her  as 
an  auxiliary  in  a  general  war,  in  concert  with 
Auflria  or  Pruffia,  or  both  of  them. 

The  whole  queflion  therefore,  concerning  the 
Jftability  of  the  prefent  federal  fyflem,  is  reduced 
to  this :  How  £ir  are  Auftria  and  Pruffij  enabled 
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to  proteA  themfelves  and  the  nations  conneded 
vith  them,  againft  the  power  of  FraiK^e  ?  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  fuch  a  queflton  would  have 
been  eafily  anfwered.  The  power  of  Auftria  had 
been  a  countcrpoife  to  that  of  France  fince  thfc 
beginning  of  the  lixteenth  century ;  fometimes 
alone,  fometimes  in  alliance  with  others,  Auftria 
had  often  countera6ied  the  attempts  of  her  ancient 
rival  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  ultimate  refult 
of  all  their  wars,  was  indeed  in  favour  of  France ; 
for  if  we  contemplate  the  period  which  elapfed  be- 
tween that  epoch  and  the  year  1740,  we  find  that 
fhe  had  confiderably  enlarged  her  polleffions  iit 
the  Netherlands  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  had  feated  princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
on  two  Italian  thrones.  But  the  foundations  of 
the  Auftrian  monarchy  had  never  been  ihaken 
by  France  before  the  year  1 740.  All  the  plans  of 
Lewis  XIV.  were  baffled  by  the  great  alliances 
with  England  and  Holland,  which  Auftria  fuc- 
cefsfally  oppofed  to  them  ;  and  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  the  Imperial  provinces  remained  entire ; 
the  Empire  retained  all  its  ancient  bulwarks  from 
the  Alps  to  the  North  Sea. 

.  An  important  change  took  place  in  the  iitu- 
ation  of  Auftria  after  the  year  1 740.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburg  gavfe  a  new 
form*  to  the  Empire.     Till  then  it  had  been  di- 
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vi4ed  into  a  number  of  great  aiul  iJnaU  fia(tei# 
whd  took  part  with  or  againft  Auflria  in  her  feye«* 
ral  wars5  according  to  the  interefls  or  politics  of 
their  fovereigns.  But  when  Pruffia  became  a 
great  and  independent  flate,  the  centre  as  it  were 
of  a  fyftem  formed  by  its  new  powers  of  attrac- 
tbn  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  the  interefls  of 
the  Empire  began  in  many  important  refpe6ls  to 
be  diftinguifhed — the  north  from  the  fouth.  The 
Empire  was  from  that  time  divided  into  two  parts, 
firongly  connected  with  each  other  by  a  multipli- 
city of  interefts^  but  entirely  diftindt  in  the  moft 
eflential  points  of  their  federal  politics. 

This  new  iyftem  was  far  from  agreeable  to  the 
private  interests  of  Audria ;  but  confidered  in  an 
Enlarged  point  of  view,  it  could  not  but  be  gene^ 
rally  advantageous.  There  was  only  one  cafe 
poi&ble  in  which  fuch  a  fyftem  could  be  danger- 
ous to  Europe,  and  efpecially  to  Grermany ;  and 
of  that  cafe  there  was  not  the  fmalleft  probability 
till  the  French  revolution.  The  fchifm  in  the 
Empire  could  have  no  pernicious  confequence, 
unlefs  the  aicendant  of  France  were  fuch  as  to  i«<» 
quire  its  united  forces  to  oppofe  her.  So  long  as 
France  remained  in  her  former  Hate,  fo  long  as 
either  Auftria  or  Prulfia,  with  their  occafional 
allies,  formed  a  fufiicient  counterpoife  to  her 
power,  the  balance  and  (ecurity  of  Europe  were 
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>cca  ;  and  Germany  and  Europe  ei^ttjred  tte 
xjncfidal  cflfeas  of  the  altered  conftitutiod  of  the 
Empire,  without  experiencihg,  or  even  appre* 
bending  that  mifchief,  which  could  only,  uiKicr 
the  above  circumfianGes^  refult  from  it. 

Two  great  examples  hare  demotifl  rated  the  ef- 
ficacy of  that  fyftem ;  in  the  w^ar  for  the  fuccef- 
iion  of  Charles  VL  Aullria,  abandoned  by  almoft 
every  other  power,  flood  alone  againft  France 
arid  her  numeioua  allied;  and  maintained  the 
contefi  with  dignity  and  vigour.  Ftdi&a  ilojod 
engaged  with  one  half  of  Europe,  in  the  fovea 
years  war,  and  fupported  her  caufe  with  honour 
and  cfFcdl.  Even  the  thirty  yearBalliaiice  betwaeen 
Prance  and  AuAria,  pcoduoed  by  the  treaty  of 
1 756,  was  never  fufik^ntly  powerful  to  tbqswtect 
the  independence  of  the  north  ofGetwany  9^iih 
ferious  danger.  Had  France  (b  far  departed  horn 
all  the  principles  of  rational  policy^  a$  to  tbreatenr 
PruHia  and  her  allies,  by  means  of  this  <;onnex- 
ion,  had  A-uftria  been  blind  enough  to  afHif,  even 
tacitly,  in  fuch  ^n  underlaying,  the  north  of  Ger-- 
n^ny,  in  itfelf  neither  weak  nor  deftitute  of  rc-^ 
faurces,  would  have  found  fupport  in  the  affift- 
ance  of  England  and  Ruffia.  The  profound 
peace  enjoyed  by  Germany,  unbroten  but  by  the 
campaign  of  1778,  and  even  that  campaign  itfelf,' 
Sufficiently  prove,   that  the  conftitution  of  tho 
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Empire  e^tained  cdcnpleteprovifion  for  the  fafetjr 
and  idtegrky  of  the  whole  and  every  part^  againd 
all  foreign  or  internal  dangers. 

fiui  this  ftate  of  dirifion  neceffar ily  prefented 
die  grealeft  advantages  to  France  as  the  enemy  of 
Germany,  when  unforefeen,  unnatural  revolu- 
tions had  given  her  fuch  a  preponderance  as  to 
require  the  united  forces  of  the  Empire  to  oppofe 
her.  Now  that  flic  has  overthrown  every  bulwark 
of  Geriftatiy,'^  cruflied  the  independence  of  the 
intermediate  countries,  eftabliflied  her  fway  irf 
Holland,  in  the  Netherlands^  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Upper  Italy  i 
D0w  (hat  ihe  has  even  razed  the  few  ibrtreifes 
that  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
a  campaign  in  Germany  will  be  an  enterprife  of 
BO  hazard  or  difficulty  for  the  French  armies. 
Within  eight  days  from  the  commencement  of 
boflilities,  the  theatre  of  the  war  will  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  Empire.  The  immediate  objetft  of 
the  iavafion  will  not,  as  formerly,  be  attacked  ori 
tbisor  that  particular  fide,  but  in  every  part  at 
once.  If  the  reft  of  the  Empke  is  neutral,  it  will 
ipeedily  be  furrounded.  The  firft  advantage  of 
Ihe  enemy  then  opens  bim  a  way  into  the  terri- 
t0ncs  of  the  principal  ftates.  A  deftru<5live  and 
deciiive  conteft  is  commenced  in  the  very  heart  of 
tbeir  dcmiinions ;  the  lofs  of  every  battle  is  fol* 
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lowed  by  fuch  incalculable  danger^  leads  to  itich 
dreadful  confequences,  as  take  away  all  courage 
to  refill ;  the  lefTer  evil  is  eagerly  fubmitted  to,  in 
order  to  efcape  from  a  more  terrible  misfortune  ; 
and  ruin,  apparently  inevitable^  is  averted  by  an 
ignominious  peace.  Such  will  be  the  event  of 
every,  war  in  Germany,  ib  long  as  thie  prefent 
fyftem  fhall  endure^ 

If  it  be  yet  pofiible  to  preferve  the  independ^ 
ence  and  fecurity  of  Germany  (whofe  frontiers 
are  now  d^fencelcfs  and  unprote(Sted)  againil 
France,  with  all  her  late  conquefts,  her  enor- 
mous extent  of  territory,  her  confolidated  cailitary 
ilrength,  and  her  abfolute  control  of  Holland, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland  ;  it  can  only  ^  eSe&ed  by 
a  jondliott  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Empire. 
Such  an  union  cannot  be  produced  without  a 
good  underflanding  between  the  two  principal 
fiates.  Is  that  to  be  expelled?  This  queflion 
involves,  to  all  appearance,  the  future  fate  of 
Germany,  and  that  of  Europe  alfo,  iince  Europe 
can  only  refill  the  preponderance  of  France,  by 
means  of  Germany. 

Since  Prufiia  has  ranked  among  the^  principal 
powers  of  Europe ;  fince  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, Aufiria  and  Pruilia  have  appeared  twohofiile 
fiats  that  threaten  the  whole  political  fyftem  with 
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CA^rjgon  4n4  ru»,  n^hfpieT^p  thc?ir  pr^  ini^r^ 
fcr^,  Wc  bgiTf  jfecn  Ifefm  invplvjp4  ip  Iblppdy 
Vf^rsp  eijggg^  inc«flV»tly  \n  pl^w  for  wcglwi^-' 
iflg  mch  Ptb^r';  fuwr  vigilant,  cvor  iqi  aluroij 
fdpb  jmloui  ol  Hie  effi^ta  <or  a^YefM^^meiit  of  tt9 
rival  Tbpy  'vege  gUkd  during  n  fh<9ft  |ii»ft 
•g^i«ii):  w^vll  of  4  moil  eictraordin^j  mtDfe  i 
igaiofl:  a  »;^i>ft  foFoai^ble  and  Ufi^tffal  danger  a 
but  ^rpn  tfeijs  AlHftnce  fowred  Ae  /e?ds  of  fr^Ol 
difcpi^j  vti)^  prgduoed  fiew  Md  appara»tly  juAi*^ 
fiablp  grounds  of  perpetual  idiv^fioa.  The  imt 
p^ffibttity  ef  ihisk  asking  in  concert,  eYpii  whan 
69Ued  upoik  by  the  gceatefi:  and  nanoft  prdQing 
dagger,  the  iflBongeift  BXid  moft  iacredjadotiyes  | 
tbis  lamen^ble  iropofl^biUty,  the  fourbe  of  fuch 
ifeplorabl^  misforfeunes,  tias  fuhuihed  the  .comr 
pl^^ft  proof  of  «n  irifecoocilable  a^tipalhy,  and 
WDihUatedy  not  pnly  eirery  hope  (Of  ihe  pr^fent^ 
birt,  /ojr  thofe  who  f«o  d^qply  into  thwg»>  ^vciy 
lK]^iSf  tbe/utoHPe* 

If  this  inveterate  hatred  were  only  the  efSo^  f^ 
paffion,  opinion,  and  prejudice,  an  enlightened 
fiat<»fofn  i^vould  Ptt  fCoofidw  it  M^rsno^Ptehle ; 
Andjt  fp  £np  A9  it  Qwlj  cfJts  upon  fuefo  groundai, 
w^  w»y  »l^§j^  snt«rfiwo  a  fes^p^  pCfoeing,  if  »<* 
ppi^  bari»$HPiy>  L«t  JpaA  ^  &fpef)fioD  of  difcordr 
i^pt  iQAafuri^  h^w^e^^eisi ;  a  temporary  agteiSr 
Client  -fpr  » iCftwmAf)  ol^ed,  and  coiifidenceand 
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tinafiimit^  in  the  purfait  of  it.  That  the  cbm-^ 
mon  notions  concerning  natural  antipathieij 
between  governments  -and  nations,  are  by  nd 
nieans  unfounded,  has  been  incontrovertiblj 
proved  by  many  deplorable  examples  ;  but  that 
theie  antipathies  ihould  have  no  bounds,  is 
fcjefted  by  found  policy,  becaufe  condemned 
by  found  reafon.  Whenever  a  real  intereft 
commands,  every  national  antipathy,  though 
cxiftlng  from  the  earlieft  times,  if  it  only  refis 
upon  prejudice,  mufl  yield  to  more  urgent 
motives ;  and  ib  it  doubtlefs  will,  when  the  gui^ 
dance  pf  nations  is  intruded  to  the  wile  and 
great ;  to  men  who  are  above  all  narrow  views, 
and  fuperior  to  all  little  paffions.  The  delibe- 
rate and  decided  meafures  of  a  truly  enlight- 
ened-government, intent  upon  important  obje<5ts^ 
break  thrmigh  the  fetters  of  popular  opinion, 
are  fupported  by  th$  wife,  and  carry  the  weak 
irrcfiftibly  along  ;  often  extinguiihing,  in  one 
fortunate  moment,  whole  ages  of  national  pre- 
judice* 

r  But  in  the  cafe  befoire  Us,  the  evil  is  motfe  deepi  jr 
footed.  The  antipathy  between  Auftria  and  PruA 
iia  is  not  founded  upon  a  blind  fentiment  of  aver- 
fioo,  jealoufy,  or  miftruft ;  is  not  merely  the  eScA 
of  long,  habits  or  the  bitter  remembrance  of  mu- 
tual injuries.    It  is  cohned^ed  with  more  deep 
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and  eflential  caufes.  It  has  hitherto  been  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  European  politics,  and,  un- 
der certain  limitations,  muft  always  continue  fo. 
Thcfe  two  powers  are  evidently  deftined  to  balance 
each  other ;  that  is  their  political  cabling,  the  ne-^ 
ceflary  rule  of  their  whole  political  condud^j 
Setting  entirely  afide  all  private  hatred,  all  jea- 
louly  and  animrofity  (which  fhould  always  be  ex-* 
eluded  from'  the  higher  views  of  politics  arid  go- 
vernment), there  mtift  ever  remain  in  their  r^la* 
fions,  in  the  nature  and  objects  of  their  adlivity, 
and  in  the  very  ptiriciple  of  their  exiftence,  a 
fixed  atid  urialterablccaufe,  not  of  natural  ot 
political  enrnity,  but  of  naftural  afhd  political  op- 
pofitfon.  They  are  comff^elled  to  counteraft  each 
other ;  how  could  they  then  in  the  (Common  courfe 
of  things  be  permanently  allied?  This  necef-^ 
fary  flate  of  oppofition  was  evidently  cohducivii: 
to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  as  long  as  its  ancient 
confiitution  arid  relations  endured,  without  being 
detrimental  to  thofe  Jtowers  themfelvcs,  provided 
it  Was  nfot  fufFcred  to  Exceed  the  bounds  of  true 
policy.  Till  France  arrived  at  her  prefen*  great- 
ncfs,  the  fyfiematic  enmity  of  Auftria  and  Pruf- 
fia  rather  added  to  the  fecurity  than  to  the  dan- 
gers of  Europe}  their  donduft  was  ixt  unifon 
with'  the  principles  of  legitimate  politics ;  and  if 
ive  maturely  weigh  the  efFeiSts  of  a  clofe  con- 
nexion between  them,  we  muft  confefs^  that,  had 
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it  been  pdSRhlt^  it  would  have  been  by  no  loteani 
defiiable. 

But  llnoe  the  total  change  which  haa  takeft 
place ;  fince  the  French  revolutioo  has  fiibverted 
every  foundation  of  ^  fedetal  fyftem ;  finoe 
France  has  attained  a  pre|>6ndetanoe  igainft 
which  every  ancieM  ^uafantee  of  the  equitibdum 
is  hint  a  rotten  pUkM:  to  a  felling  building  $  from 
thiit  tiinott  this  once  beneficial  oppoHtion  is  con- 
verted  into  a  caufe  of  general  weaknefs^  and  (it 
cannot  be  concealed)  of  gen^^l  ruin.  Though 
an  alliance  between  A^ii^ia  and  Prufliia  continue 
to  be  as  unnatur^  a)nd  ifiipra£ticaUe  as  hercAo* 
fbroy  yet  it  ailbrds  the  only  means  of  prote<5iion 
»nd  defence  to  Germtfny ^  tbeite  is  no  other  chance 
of  its  preffervation  in  the  gmeral  wreck  of  £utope. 
This  ^w^  is  a  ilroi^froof  of  the  toalignaiicy 
and  danger  ^the  prefent  politioal 'cmlisy  and  of 
the  magnitude  of  bar  misfoHviaes :  for  as  the 
mea/ns  of  prefetvii^  the  lail  remannfi  of  the  poll* 
tical  fyfiem,  are  difficulty  extraordinary,  and 
utmatural ;  even  fo  fcveite  and  exttaordtnary  muft 
be  (he  ihock  which  has  difordered  it. 

It  is  among  the  HioSi  unfortunate  peculiarities 
of  this  cafp,  that  every  cortfedcracy  of  the  lead^ 
ing  powers  of  Germany,  though  called  for  and 
cemented  by  the  Urongeft  laecefiity,  mufi  aecef^ 
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iartly  be  conceived  and  executed  in  the  fptrit  of  a 
coalition,  and  not  of  an  alliance.  The  funda- 
mental  contrariety  in  the  principles  and  obje^s 
of  their  politics^  will  continue  the  fame  under  any 
oircumftances ;  and  mud  indeed  return  whenever 
tiie  general  balance  is  re-eftaUifhed,  apd  the  fe* 
deral  fyflem  fecured  upon  its  former  balis.  This 
nmoo,  therefore,  can  never  be  other  than  tran« 
lienti  which  is  the  whole  ieoret,  the  perpetual 
and  nece^wy  cauft  <»f  its  weakneik.  Such  would 
be  the  qncertaintyxof  a  combination  of  thefe  he* 
terogeneous  parts^  that  the  forced  and  unfieady 
alliance  might  be  dtflblvedj  and  all  its  operations 
fufpended  in  the  moft  critical  and  decifive  mo- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  &pa« 
rate  reliilance  of  each^  fiate,  with  all  its  neceflary 
diiadvantages^  would  not  be  prtfierable  to  fuch  a 
coalition* 

If,  moreover,  the  inordinate  afcendant  of 
France  were  to  create  an  alliance  between  Auf* 
tria  and  Frufiia»  as  the  only  means. of  refifling 
it,  a  general  coalition  would,  in  all  political  pro-» 
babitity,  be  the  confequence.  For  England  and 
Ruffia  would  always  take  part  with  Alifiria  or 
Prufiia ;  and  in  the  prcfent  ftate  of  Europe,  every 
power  of  the  fbcond  and  third  brder  would  be 
more  or  lefs  concerned  with  them.  Thus  a  league 
({etween  Auftria  and  Pruffia  'may  always  be  con- 
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iideredas  a  coalition  ofEarope..  The  wantof  foch 
a  one  (all  the  politicians  of  Europe  will  not  fup- 
prefs  this  truth),  the  want  of  fuch  a  coalition 
againft  France  will  oftien  be  felt  and  acknow-. 
Icdged:  but  the  convidlion- of  ita  neccffity  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  reasonable  at)prebeDilon: 
of  its  infufficiency.  It  would  require  a  rare  con- 
jun6):ion  of  great  and  extraordinary  cbaifaders  to 
oi^nize,  dite6tf  and  coiitain  fuc^  a.CQaljtioQV 
and  to  condudl  it  fucce&fuUy  to  the  objetfl:  of  its 
original  defiination.  Experience  has  taught  us 
this ;  the  dreadful  leilbn*  is  .y^  frefh  in  the  me- 
mory of  humbkd  Eurofpe ;  and  who  now  among 
the  rulers  of  nations'  will  Yenture  to  encountei: 
afecond? 

Thus  far  is  certain  at  all  events :  the  political 
fyftem  cannot  but  be  extremely  defedive,  when 
it  contains  fuch  a  difproportion  of  power  a^ 
nothing  but  a  general  league  caiDTcdtify^  And 
when  even  that  difficulty  dangerous^  and  almoft 
defpenite  remedy  does  not  promife  certain  fuccefi^ 
does  not  afford  even  rational  hopes  of  it,  the 
exifienoe  of  atiy  thing  like  equilibrium  muft  be 
quite  out  of.  the  queflion. 

I  will  licre.  briefly  recapitulate  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  and  prefent  the  following^jcefults  of 
this  view  of  the  present  relations  between  France 
'  and 
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9nd  Europe ;  which^  tliough  indeed  only  my  in* 
dividual  opinion^  is  founded  throughout  upon 
fa<as. 

I  ft.  France  has  extended  her  limits  on  all 
£des  by  military  or  revolutionary  operations. 
She  has  deftroyed  the  independence  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates^  either  by  regular  conqueft, 
U  in  the  cafe  of  Flanders/ Savoy,  the  Rhine 
lands^  &cl  or  under  colour  of  alliance».as  with 
Holland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  Italian 
republics ;  or  finally,  by  the  right  of  power,  only, 
as  in  the  fubjedion  of  all  Italy  as  far  as  the  Adige., 
Thfi  ancieQt  cpofiitutioti^  of  all  thefe  countries 
have.been  demoliihed,  and  France  has  eftablifhed 
an  empire  upon  their  ruins,  which  has  no  parallel 
ill  Eprope. 

2dly.  This  total  oblitpT?'tk>n  <>f  her  former  li<v 
,mits,  the  deftru(5lion  of  every  fafeguard  of  her 
neighbours;  this  military  force,  alike  extraordi- 
xuiry  in  Cff  tent  and  effipacy,  and  far  exceeding  eyea 
iher  territorial  aggrandizement  in  proportion  ; 
thefe  have  giyen  a  prppQn4eraQpe  to  France* 
againft  which  no  continental  power,  not  even  the 
greatei},  can  contend  with  any  chance  of  fuccefs. 

.  S^Iy.  Were  France  to  abufe  this  prodigious 
prjpponderaoce  s  and,  not  content;  with J^cr  pro- 
fent  acquilitions,  were  (Ijc  tg  jrefcribe  too  hard 
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eotiditioAd  t6  th^  teft  of  Edrop^^  a  getteral  kagdd 
v^ould  be  th6  only  meftnik  df  tefiftittg  the  dai^ger, 

4th]y.  Such  is  the  geogr^phioil^  military,  aod 
j)dliti<!Al  Htuiitioii  Af  fVattce^thit  tlo  iMgUd  a^itift 
htr  could  be  id  tht  kaft  effdftui(l^  i^  i^hicfi  Ab^ 
tria  ot  Pruffia^  ot  both^  Hit;  not  engaged- 

jthty.  tta  ^tety  futim  Witt  oT  Aaftria  6r  Pruf^ 
Ha  feparaldly  agaiiift  Frtoce^  Ihe  probability  of 
tifidry  (to  lay  M  iUke^e)  h  On^  the  fide  <rf  the 
^ktter:  at)d  dveti  the  alluine^  of  dithef  with  a 
third  ftate,  Wbiild  DOt  Ibftii^  a  couhbtpoiCe  ta 
France,  if  the  dth«r  Mmaifi^  Wtmtt ;  they  6olil4> 
^t  the  moft,  only  leflfetl  the  dil^ix>)»0lfti6fi  «. 

6tbly,  Aufiria  and  Prudia  muft  there/bte  ad 
/in  concert,  to  afford  a  hope  of  effe6lual  prote6tion 
to  Gfermany  in  tmj  Mtxtt^kt.     ' 


7thly.  But  &h  thliihate  <dliato(«  betWMttfl^ 
two  pow^,  i*  the  ttaoft  hta^bbable,  (he  moll 
difiicalt  of  all  political  tombihationsi,  Thus  va^ 
niflies  the'  bills  of  ewry  federative  guarahtee 
a^inft  France,  as  iboh  as  we  have  difcovered  it^ 

Sthly.  In  the  whole  fphere  of  federal  relations 
there  is  no  alHs^nce  (in  ib,6  comaion  acceptation 
Qf  the  wQfd^  that  cAix  form  ^  countetpoife  tq 

'  ;  '  France. 
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Prance.  That  objefl  cah  only  ht  accomplifhcd 
by  the  means^  always  dangerous  and  uncertain^  of 
$,  coalition,  whenever  the  necefflty  of  an  a6live 
tcfiftancc  ihall  arifc :  and  as  trery  coalition 
iagainft  France  mull  be  general  (btccauft  the  whole 
of  Germany,  and  eonfequently  all  the  allies  of  the 
leading  powers  of  the  Empire,  muft  neceflarily 
be  engaged  in  it) ;  fo-the  only  refuge  that  remains 
to  Borope  againfl  Franoe,  is  the  moft  dangerousi 
the  mofi  uncertain,  the  moft  intricate  and  diffi-^ 
cult  of  all  political  meafuros, 

I  am  aware  of  fome  objeAions  likely  to  ht 
made  to  this  reafoning^  in  general  (whofe  intrinfie 
confiftency,  I  think,  will  hardly  be  impeached), 
and  will  anfwer  them  beforehand. 

On  the  one.hand,  it  will  be  faid  (fuch  are  the 
topics  of  confolation  moft  frequently  held  forth), 
♦»  To  what  purpofe  arc  all  thefe  melancholy  cal- 
eulAtions }  What  is  the  ufe  of  thns  reckoning  and 
balancing  remote  dangens  againft  hypothetical  re- 
medies ?  The  fpeculations  of  politics  are.as  hills 
of  fand,  whofe  fliape  and  figure  vary  every  in- 
flant  with  the  winds  of  heaven.  What  aflurance 
have  we  that  a  few  years,  nay,  a  few  months, 
may  not  put  an  end  to  this  preponderance  of 
f  ranee,  fo  frightfully  defcribed  to  us  ?  The 
getiias  of  ^  lew  cnterprifing  minds,  the  ^nius  of 
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one  roan,  raifed  that  nation  from  the  depth  qf 
jrpii?  to  its  prcfcnt  greatnefs  and  ftability.  That 
whic^  depends  upon  an  uncertain  life,  muft  b^ 
jtlplf  upccrtain.  Even  now,  perhaps,  while 
yoit  arc  bewailing  her  afcend^ncy,  France  i« 
finking  once  more  intp  an  abyfs  of  anarchy  and 
cpnfufion,  or  iofing,  in  the  hands  of  a  wealf: 
and  incapable  government,  that  bold  and  enerr 
getic  character,  which  has  more  contributed  to 
defiroy  the  balance  of  ]Surop?  th^n  any  eilential 
advantages  of  her  prefent  geographical,  mili? 
tary,  and  federative  pofition*  Even  if  this 
ihould  not  be  the  cafe,  who  ^ill  warrant  that 
the  fpring;  pf  this  coloflal  machine  fp^y  not  re-^ 
l^x  in  confdquence  of  their  yery  nature ;  an4 
even  though  managed  by  the  moft  ikijful  at* 
tiAs,  wear  out  aiid  become  ufelefs  in  the  courier 
pf  time  ?  Take  from  France  her  military  fp'trit, 
difcipHne,  aqd  enthufiafm,  (and  where  is  it  writr 
|ep  that  they  muft  be  eternal,  becaufe-  created  in 
a  moment  by  extraordinary  circumftanoe^  ?)  ^d 
what  becomes  of  her  power?  Her  extent  of 
territory,  her  conquefis,  her  tribiitary  republics, 
her  immenfe  population,  will  all  be  converted 
into  a  weight  to  hafien  her  downfall  whenever 
the  vital  principle  in  the  centre  i^all  ^iU  And 
^s  then  the  reft  of  Europe  for  ever  deprived  of 
courage  and  genius,  of  gre^t  and  energetic 
plans,  and  pf  ability  to  execute  theCQ  I  A  fioglq 
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e^lraprdinary  genius,  one  great  and  decided  char 
radler,  might  reycrfe  the  whole  fyftem,  and  take 
from  France  the  weight  that  now  opprefTes  Eut- 
jppe,  to  throw  it  intp  ^n  pppoiite  fcale.  Perhaps 
in  themidfi:  of  yoqr  cpmplaint^  of  its  intolerably 
preponderance,  the  moment  iQ^^y  unexpe<Sledlf 
arrive,  when  the  French  nation  >yill  be  deprived 
of  its  juft  and  beneficial  infiiienpe ;  and  yoi; 
will  have  to  laiijei^t,  that,  by  ap  e^agge^^ted  de- 
fcription  of  the  prefent  danger,  you  have  contriy 
buted  to  a  lofs  fo  great  aqd  detrimental  to  th^ 
general  interefts." 

To  this  I  anfwer  :  Politics,  fpeculative  a^  weli 
^s  pradticable,  have  to: do  with  no  elements  but 
fuch  as  aflually  exifl ;  and  when  they  look  for* 
ward  to  the  future,  their  calculations  mufl  air 
ways  reft  upon  prefcnt  realities,  and  not  upon 
accidental  or  perfonal  circumftances,  upon  empty 
hypotheles  or  mere  pofiibilities*  The  probaV 
bility  of  the  long  or  fhort  duration  of  the  prefent 
fiate  of  France,  her  military  and  political  afcend- 
ant,  is  a  fubjed):  of  fpeculatiqn  and  refledlion  for 
the  politician.  But  whatever  may  be  the  refult 
(merely  hypothetical  and  conditional)  of  his  se* 
fearches,  it  cannot  afkS:  the  indifputable  truth, 
that  at  prefent  there  is  no  profpedt  but  oi power 
io  France  and  danger  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 

Should 
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Should  France  fuddcn!y  fall,  or  gradually  de- 
cline, we  would  draw  new  ^onclufions  from 
new  premifes ;  ihould  (he,  however  improbable 
it  may  appear,  defcend  even  beneath  her  juft 
level,  and  lofe  her  proper  and  neocflaryfliare  of 
power— the  principle  of  hei*  prefervation-^ftouM 
the  (afety  of  Europe  be  threatened  from  ibme 
other  fide  with  dangers  now  hardly  to  be  under- 
Hood  or  imagined ;  thofe  who  (brvivc  fuch 
changes  would  learn  bow  to  accommodate  their 
fyflems,  principles,  doctrines,  and,  where  it  is 
neceflary  to  a6l,  their  meafures  accordingly. 
But  fb  long  as  the  prefent  relations  endure,  all 
Yyftcms,  principles,  doi5trineS|  and  meafures  muft 
be  built  upon  thefe ;  and  as  long  as  Europe  on 
the  one  hand^  and  France  on  the  other,  continue 
as  they  now  iftand,  in  this  firil  year  of  the  nine^ 
teenth  century,  it  mufl  be  permitted  to  alTert, 
that  there  exifis  no  iiederal  conftitution^  no  ba« 
lance  of  power,  no  folid  and  durable  peace* 

<  On  the  other  hand,  I  ifaall  meet  with  objec* 
tions  of  a  different^  and  periiaps  more  fpecioqs 
f)fiture.  ^^  A  revolution  has  been  accomplifhed 
in  the  political  fyftem.  This  might  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  former  fy Hem  prcfervcd  with 
ell  its  defe6{s,  if  the  Arengtfa  of  Europe,  more 
iirmly  united,  ihad  been  more  efficacioufly  dir 
reded.  Biit  the  pall  cannot  be  qndone;  the 
2  prefent 
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preCexA  add  tb€  future  pnlyfboakl  occurpy  tli« 
icieace  of  polittcs*  Why  are  they  both  repr^ 
fentcd  fo  tomfortkfs  ?  There  nevea:  cjcifted  4 
balaaoe  of  power  in  the  firi<^  fenie  of  the  word ; 
there  always  have  been  preponderating  ftates : 
the  weak  have  always  been  obnoxious  to  dan* 
ger;  there  always  have  been  pretexts  for  op- 
preflion,  occafions  for  injuftice,  and  fubjexSls  of 
war  in  Europe.  Suppoiing  the  afoendancy  ac^ 
quired  by  France  to  be  as  you  defcribe  il,  does 
it  follow  that  all  fccurity,  liberty,  independence, 
and  £hability  muft  be  annihilated  for  ever  in  the 
reft  of  Europe  ?  Will  not  France  ceafe  to  be 
dangerous  to  other  natk)ns  from  the  very  cir-.- 
cumftanoe  of  her  having  nothing  more  to  wiik 
for,  nothing  more  to  undertake  i  What  is  there 
tiow  to  call  forth  her  exertions?  Every  nevr 
conqueft  would  be  a  burden  to  the  republic; 
«very  new  conqtieft  would  dimtniih  her 
^rength*  Will  flic  go  (orih  upon  unprofitable 
adventures  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Pyi'en-aecs  ?  Or,  will  fhc  exterminate  kingdoms 
which  flie  cannot  govern  ?  The  mere  poffibility 
of  an  abufe  of  power,  of  a  wanton  exaggeration 
of  pretenfions,  will  not  juftify  fuppofitions  of  fo 
liateful  a  nature,  &ch  unfounded  and  chimeri- 
ca!  apprehenfioas.  If  the  former  rcvohitionary 
governments  were  the  terror  of  Europe  by  their 
unpriocified  ambition^  their  infatieble  avarice, 
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Iheir  unbounded  immorality;  yet  th6  prefent 
governmerit  is  formed,  in  every  refpedi,  to  diffi- 
pate  the  fiorm,  to  tranquillize  all  minds,  and  td 
awaken  Sentiments  of  confidence  and  fecurity  in 
all  other  nations.  It  aims  at  no  farther  aggran- 
dizement ;  feeks  onfly  to  maintain  its  poflcflions 
as  it  found  them,  dnd  i$  defirous  of  living  in 
peace  with  its  neighbours  and  the  whtole  world  t 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  taw  of  nation^, 
a  powerful  protestor  of  its  allies,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  jtiftice,  equity,  and  moderation  to  its 
tnemies.  If  it  continu6$  to  adhere  to  fuch  prin> 
tiples,  why  ihould  tfoi  Eiiropfe  he  happy  and 
fecure  in  her  prefent  fituation  ?  Let  us  forget 
tbe  paft  ;  let  every  ftate  conform  with  prudent 
refignation  to'  its  prefent  circumfianc^es ;  let  each 
improve  its  prefent  aj^vantages,  and  renounce 
all  defitudiVe  amfbition,  alUuntiatural  and  ex^ 
traVagant  fyftems,  all  falfe  and  turbulent  poli- 
tics. The  great  powers  of  Europe,  whofe 
broad  and  folid  foundations  refilled  the  torrent 
of  the  revolution,  are  ftill  powerful  enough  to 
defy  every  wanton  attack,  to  cultivate  and  im^ 
prove  their  fiates  by  peacefiil  economy,  to 
Haake  their  fub}e61s  hippy,  and  to  maintain 
their  political  dignity.  The  reft  is  aH  cr^or  and 
iUufion ;  whether  a  certain  number  of  little  fo- 
vereigns,  or  one  great  republican  power,  give 
laws  beyond  the  Rhine,   the  Meufey  and  thi© 
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Adige>  muft  T>e  matter  of  indifference  (o  the  reft 
bf  Europe,  fince  the  ancient  poffeffors  are  ex- 
J)elled,  aiid  the  former  conftitutions  abolifhed. 
Adflria,  Pruffia,  Ruffia,  England,  and  the 
{)owers  of  a  fecond  and  third  order,  and  every 
thing  that  yet  remains  of  the  fotmer  fyficmy  will 
not  the  kis  profper  and  endure  on  that  account : 
and  if  thcfe  changes  have  indeed  irreparably  fub- 
Vcrted  the  ancient  federal  fyftem,  what  fhall  prtfi 
tent  you  from  eredling  a  new  edifice  with  ne»ir 
materials  ?'* 

The  following  obfervatioiia  will  anfwer  thcfe 
arguments;  the  ftrbngefl  which  any  advocate 
for  the  prefent  liate  of  Europe,  any  defender  of 
the  afcendancy  of  France,  can  oppofe  to  the  juft 
apprehenlions  of  the  world,  and  reafoAabk 
warnings  bf  political  fpeculation^ 

Whether  the  prefent  government  of  France 
deferve  the  unlimited  confidence  required  by 
its  partifans,  is  not  within  the  fphere  of  mjr 
prefent  inquiry.  I  once  more  folemnly  dif- 
claim  all  regard  to  perfonal  confideration.  I 
eveti  go  farther,  and  willingly  concede  what- 
ever is  not  immediately  necefTary  to  my  objedl, 
that  I  may  thereby  tread  firmer  upon  the 
grounds  where  I  mean]  to  build  convidlion.  1§ 
therefore  entirely  renounce  all  arguments  de- 
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^ucible  froiil  the  chamber  of  the  preient  gft^ 
veramcnt ;  vfaicb  (lull  be  fuppofcd  in  all  kg  ^ 
principles,  opiniom,  plaos,  and  'meafures,  tb^ 
rcverfe  of  that  to  whicb  it  iiicceeded.  We  will 
conlider  it  as  only  d^Hrous  of  concord  and 
pcace^  of  iccurity  and  jufiice;  as  hitherto  guilt-^ 
left  of  any  proceeding  olcul^ted  to  juftify  our 
former  apprelieQiions^  or  to  excite  neMr  ones^ 
to  infpire  miHruft,  or  to  fupprefs  i^vmng 
hopes  :  to  ^rant  tliia  ks  furely  the  ^Jitiwtm  of 
moderation. 

But  the  chara^er  of  the  prefent  Frcmch  go- 
vernment is  nq  fecurity  for  the  fqtiire*  It  is  n 
leadir^  maxim  in  ever)r  rational  fy&tm  of  prac^ 
(icablc  politics,  that  t^very  powibr  is  d4ngerou$ 
to  the  red,  which  poflefles  the  mQ9m  of  dif* 
turbing  the  gejjeral  peace,  and  wants  oothing 
but  the  will  to  ufe  them/  If  we  depart  from 
this  maxim,  we  no  Umgtt  find  any  fixed  point 
whatever,  ip  thi?  whole  fpbfife  of  politics ;  ibcr^ 
xemains  nothing  then  but  vague  fuppofitiona 
and  wavering  hypotlicfes^  uncertain  opinions  of 
iperional  chara<SlerSj  and  locpfe  probabilities 
which  one  moment  pr^fents^  and  the  following 
defiroys. 

,^    As   the   perfonal   .chara(Sler   of   the   prefenjt 
government    of    France,    or    indeed    of  any 
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^vi^nment  whatever,  cannot  enfuie  tbe  diipoli* 
ik>ns  of  its  fuccellots ;  ais  even  the  pteient  wifhes^ 
t&s,  and  declarations  of  a  fovereign^  are  no 
fecurity  for  bis  intentions  and  proceedings  i^ 
a  future  period ;  even  fo  do  the  obvious  inte* 
refts  of  a  power  afford  no  perfe A  aflurahce  of 
its  views  and  cotidu6):^    This  ot^ervation  muft^ 
however^  only  be  taken  in  a  limited  fenie.     In 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  the  true  inteiefts 
of  a  nation  are  no  inadequate  criterion  of  the 
cohdudl  which  in  all  reafonable  probability  we 
are  to  expect  from  it^  while  there  is  a  due  ba« 
lance  of  power^  or  a  cohflitution  in  which  it  is 
nearly  balanced ;  when  ihere  is  no  danger  of  aa 
immediate  revolution^  and  no  fiate  fufiiciently  ' 
preponderant  to  ej^edt  a  fudden  fubverfion  of  the 
whole  fyftem.    For  it  may  always  be  fuppofed^ 
that  in  any  given  period,  as  of  fifty  or  an  hun- 
dred years^  the  wife  and  imprudent  counfels  by 
which  it  is  direded^  will  at  leaft  Counterbalance 
each  other;  that  the  principled  of  its  real  wel- 
ikrcj  though  for  a  time  forgotten^  will  always 
be  recurred  to ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  its  true 
iDleref):  will  be  the  leading  objeA  of  the  govern- 
ment.    The  politician  will  therefore  generally 
be  right  in  his  conclufions,  who  makes  the  in- 
fereft  of  each  ftate  a  principal  ground  of  every 
Speculation  concerning  its  future  condudl*.   But 
*  Vide  Note  EE. 
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this  maxim  ceafes  to  be  ufeful  in  times  whei> 

.  the  fiate  of  Europe  may  be  altered  in  a  moment 
by  a  lingle  refolution.  When  any  power  attainsr 
fo  great  a  degree  of  influence,  and  preponde- 
rance in  the  political  fyflem,  that  the  flighteft 
deviations  of  its  politics  may  endanger  all  ex« 
iHing  relations,  and  threaten  a  general  fubver* 
lion ;  it  would  be  madnefs  to  difmifs  every  ap- 
prehenfion^   and  continue   in  perfedl  fecurity, 

.  becauie  war  and  conquefl  may  be  oppoUte  to 
the  permanent  interefis  of  that  nation.  For 
who  will  venture  to  afTore  us^  that  the  men 
intruded  with  this  extraordinary  power,  will 
never  give  way  to  the  impulie  of  ambition^ 
avarice^  or  refentment^  and  gratify  the  paflions 
of  the-  moment,  regardlefs  of  thofe  permanent 
interefts?  This  would  be  fufficient,  in  the 
preient  iiate  of  Europe^  to  produce  the  moft 
extenfive  defolation. 

When  we  confider  the  prefent  ftate  of  France, 
and  what  Ihe  has  experienced  durirtg  the  laft 
ten  years,  we  Ihall  find  it  difficult,  perhaps 
impoffible,  to  determine  what  maxims  and 
condudt  her  interefts  will  conftantly  prefcribe 
to  her.  Self-prefervation  is  naturally  the  firft 
obje6l  of  every  government.  Where  that  is 
beft:  fecured  by  pacific  mcafqres,  and  an  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  moderatian  and 
juftice,  there  juftice  and  moderation  will  pre- 
vail. 
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Srall.  But  when  circumftanccs  tcquift  ii  coti^ 
trary  conda<5V,  and  a  government  feels  it&lf 
oblig€^d  to  aiTuine  a  lofty  and  decided  tone^  and 
engage  in  great  and  ijplendid  undertakings^ 
to  fupport  its  linking  popularity,  to  cpunteraA 
an  aipiring  fadion^  or  to  awe  the  turjbulence  of 
a  feditious  people ;  then  moderation  is  facrificed 
to  the  interefis  of  the  moment ;  and  who  will  be 
found  bold  enough  to  deny  that  the  French  go- 
vernment may  poffibly  be  thus  circumfianced  ? 
.Does  not  every  thing  about  that  government 
indicate  the  probability  of  critical  iituations, 
frequent  changes^  and  a  long  Aate  of  uncer- 
tainty ? 

But  ilu>tild  the  prefent  and  every  future  go»^ 
Vernment  of  France  invariably  renounce  all 
views  of  ufurpation,  dnd  make  moderation  the 
leading  principle  of  its  politics ;  fhotild  its  in- 
tereii3  be  conAantly  avede  to  wars  of  conqueft, 
plunder,  and  opprefiton ;  and  ihould  tl^efe 
doubtful  politions  be  verified  in  the  moft  fatif* 
fadlory  manner;  yet  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  reft  of  Europe  would  not  there- 
fore be  I^  unequal,  conlfirained,  and  dan* 
gerous.  Foty  befides  the  dtiputes  arifing  from 
ambition,  avarice,  or  Wanton  provocations 
among  nations ;  there  are  differences  of  another 
nature^  which  originate  in  the  doubtfulnefs  elf 
s  2  their 
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their  fights^  the  itlfufficiency  of  thek  ixesAks, 
mod  the  often  onaroidable  concurrence  of  their 
feveral  intterefls.    Thefe  difputes,  and  the  wsm, 
which^  in  extreme  cafes,  are  the  only  mtens  of 
deciding  thefn»  will  nerer  ceafe  to  occur,  wfail^ 
there  dre  feparate  fiates,  without  a  perfect  fyfleiii 
of  public  Ulw  among  them.    But  theie  unavoid- 
able wars  mufl^,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  Eu- 
rope, be  produ6live  of  the  moft  dreadful  mif^- 
fbrtunes.    The  flighted  mifunderflanding  about 
an  undefined  l)Oundary,  a  doubtful  right  of  fove- 
reignty  or  navigation  (not  to  mention  the  greater 
ones,  that  might  in  time  ariie  by  the  deceaic  of 
princes  about  the  right  of  fucceilion),  the  flighted 
difTerence  between  France  and  any  neighbour- 
h^  flate,  would,  on  account  of  the  immenfe 
preponderance  of  the  French  power,  raife  fuch 
a  ftorcn  as  to  threaten  all  £urope  with  deftnic- 
tion.    The  dtdates  of  found  policy,  preiciibe 
the  neceffity  of  a  natural  or  artificial  balance  c^ 
power;  not  only  to  prevent  >the  wanton  and 
dangerous  abufe  of  it  on  the  part  of  a  preponde- 
rating fiate ;  but  even  to  maintain  a  due  pro- 
portion  of  ikength   in   thofe   ordinary  wars, 
which  human  wifdom  is  often  unable  to  avi^, 
and  to  preferve  the  political  fyfiem  from  ihoclcs 
that  might  prove  £ital  to  its  exiftence.    When- 
ever this  balance  vis  deftroyed,  the  fecurity  of 
the  whole  is  immediately  annihilated,  whether 

the 
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tht  tosiXvm  that  govern  each  particular  fUte  be 
jufi  or  uDjuft^  warlike  or  pacific. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things^  there  is  a  con^ 
fiant  fourc^  of  political  difturbance,  a  pei^- 
tual  caafe  of  war,  in  the  neceflary  difpolxtion  of 
the  humbled  and  oppreiTed  nations^  in  their  unex* 
tioguifhable  refentment  towards  their  haughty 
and  oppreifive  conqueror.  It  wpuld  betray  the 
grpifeft  ignorance  of  human  nature  to  expeiSl 
that  nations,  fubdued  and  trampled  on  by 
France ;  that  princes  flripped  of  their  provinces 
and  revenues,  their  rank  and  fplendour,  and 
fubjedted  to  the  iRoii  humiliating  conditions; 
that  fp  many  minds  afiii<9ted  by  the  fevcreft 
kiiesy  and  irritated  by  the  moft  contemptuous 
iniults,  ihould  in  a  moment  throw  a  veil  of 
cWivion  upon  the  paft,  forget  their  fufferings, 
aCpd  their  borrows,  and  fubmit,  with  pa- 
tient refignation,  to  the  yoke  of  France.— 
^very  rational  obierver  of  the  ordinary  courle 
of  human  fentiments  and  paffions  mufi  expei^ 
the  very  reverfe.  Until  the  power  of  France 
ihall  again  be  reduced  to  its  juft  proportion  in 
the  fyflem  of  Europe,  the  prevailing  ientiment 
in  all  other  countries,  pr  at  leaft  in  the  princi* 
pal  European  ftat^s,  will  be  a  tecret  defire  of 
thwarting  her  preponderance ;  a  fecret  and  in- 
furmountable  hatred  of  that  monopoly  of  in- 

s  3  fluencc 
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fluence  and  dominion  which  France  ha9  fo 
viAorioufly  aflerted.  They  will  fufier  in  filence 
fo  long  as  they  continue  to  feel  the  impoflibility 
of  any  efiefliial  remedy.  But  new  exertions 
and  attempts,  new  wars  and  coalitions^  will  be 
formed  upon  the  firft  hope  of  a  fuccefsful  iflbe, 
whether  founded  upon  reviving  courage  and 
the  animating  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  increased 
i!rength>  or  upon  fymptoms  of  diforder^dtflenfion, 
and  weakness  in  the  interior  of  Ffance^  An 
unnatural  and  oppreffive  confiitution,  incompa- 
tible with  the  fafety  and  dignity  of  Europe  iq 
general,  can  have  no  profpedi  of  duration.  The 
ihdeftrudible  elafticity  of  iprings  too  forcibly 
compreflcd,  will  always  tend  to  reftorc  their 
natural  flate.  All  the  treaties  in  the  world 
cannot  confirm  and  preferve  a  fiate  of  things 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  freedom,  to  all 
equality  of  power,  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  focial  and  federal  conftitution,  to  the  wiihes, 
propenfities,  and  views  of  the  great  majority  of 
nations  and  individuals  ^» 

Should  any  man  deny  the  force  or  truth 
of  all  the(e  arguments,  and  aflert,  in  contra- 
diction to  experience,  to  the  evidence  of  the 
paft  and  prefcnt,  and  to  the  true  principle^ 

*  Vide  Note  F  F. 
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of  politics,  ifaat  neither  the  mutability  of  the 
views  and  charadlers  of  the  rulers  of  France, 
nor  the  uncertainty  of  their  future  diipoiitions, 
nor  the  chance  of  their  private  interefts  being 
incompatible  with  the  general  intereft  and  peace 
of  Europe,  nor  the  danger  with  which  even  an 
ordinary  war  would  threaten  all  Europe  when 
there  is  no  balance  of  power,  nor  the  natural 
and  infurmountable  propenfity  to  diflblve  unna- 
tural obligations — (hould  he  aiTert,  that  none  of 
thefe  caufes  of  diflenlion,  enmity,  ,and  war,  are 
fufHciently  a<Sitve  and  important  to  juflify  the 
appreheniions  here  entertained ;  ^nd  that,  not- 
withfianding  all  thefe  obvious  fources  of  perpe- 
tual, internal  difcord,  the  conflitution  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the  events 
of  its  unhappy  war,  may  endure  in  peace  and 
harmony,  as  well  as  the  former  or  any  other  po- 
litical combination;  he  mud  at  leaft  allow, 
that  fuch  a  conflitution  does  not  deferve  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  federatiye  fyflcm,  cither  in  the 
former,  or  any  other  proper  acceptation  of  the 
words.  He  muft  be  prepared  to  aflert,  that  the 
balance  of  power,  as  hitherto  conceived,  is 
only  an  empty  term  ;  that  Europe  can  exift  and 
profper  under  circumftances  different  from  thofe 
formerly  held  neceflary  and  eflential  to  it ;  and 
that  federative  policy  is  in  future  to  proceed 
ppop  new  and  unheard-of  principles,  in  utter 

$4  contradidlion 
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conttadi^tion  to  all  which  prevailed  l^efpre,  aQ4 
hitherto  unconfirmed  by  any  experience.  Accord* 
ing  to  all  fonner  grounds  of  judgment,  all  an* 
cknjt  rules  of  conduA  in  politics,  the  prefect  litu^ 
ation  of  Europe  is  a  fiate  of  political  anarchy,  of 
conflant  and  unextingui(hab)e  war.  Thole  whp 
maintain  the  contrary,  muft  either  renounce  all 
oonfiilency,  or  difclaim  every  principle  hitherto 
received. 

Theie  remarks  on  the  prefent  relations  betweei| 
France  and  Europe,  are  totally  uninfluenced  by 
hatred  or  prejudice  againft  the  French  republic. 
They  flow  from  a  free  and  impartial  confidera* 
tion  of  the  fubje(5l,:/rom  the  real  flate  and  natural 
courfe  of  things  and  from  an  uncopflrained  ap- 
plication of  the  fimpleft  rules  of  the  fcience  of 
politics.    Every  enlightened  friend  of  the  French 
nation  muft  as  readily  fubfcribe  to  theni,  as  the 
bittcreft  enemy  of  France,  or  the  moft  deter^ 
mined  adveri^ry  of  her  prefent  conftitution.    It 
IS  a  charaderiflic  property  of  all  great  difbrdecs 
^  in  the  political  fyfipm,  that  they  dp  as  nxuch  iii- 
jury  to  the  flates  apparently  benefited  by  the  d^ 
flrqdlion  of  the  balance,  as  to  the;  imniediate  lofevs 
by  the  difproportion  introduced.    It  is  the  true 
and  perm^^nent  inter^fi  of  every  nation  without 
exception,  to  preferve  a  due  proportion  between 
)ts  QW(i  drengtb,  and  that  of  it^  neighbours ;  and 
"■'  '■  to 
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to  maintain  a  ju^  dif^ribution  of  power  bmong 
;dl  the  members  o^  t))e  federative  fyikm*  The 
advantages  of  a  dangerous  afcendancy  ace  aU 
ways  deceitful ;  for  the  public  welfare  of  a  na- 
tion cannot  be  (ecure,  without  the  iatisfadlion  of 
its  neighbours,  and  the  confidence  of  the  worlc}Vv 
An  enlightened  policy  requires  a  due  attention  to 
thefe  important  requilites  of  peace,  on  the  part  of 
the  greateft  as  well  as  the  fmaller  flutes.  W^p'' 
France  to  difiinguifh  her  true  interefls ;  were  the 
voice  of  realon  to  prevail  above  the  dictates  of 
ambition  and  avarice ;  her  fiatefmen  would  eaiily 
be  convinced,  that  what  now  is  called,  by  a  ihamo- 
le(8  abufe  of  words,  the  federative  fyfiem  of 
Europe,  is  nothing  but  a  compound  of  inordinate 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  impotence  on  the 
other ;  in  which  no  real  independenoe,  no  flabi-i 
lity  or  fecurity,  and  no  permanent  peace  can  ' 
exift;  and  which  is  confequcntly  incompatiI|le 
With  the  general  >yelfare. 

I  have  freely  dec}$^red  my  opinion  of  the  pre^ 
fent  fiate  of  Europe.  I  hav^  not  fppprefTed  thp 
difficulties  which  I  conceive  infeparably  conned- 
«d  with  every  attempt  to  eUaUifli  a  better  fy&cm, 
fimidft  our  prefent  difafters — the  fortune  of  the 
pre&nt,  and  perhaps  the  dowry  of  future  gepc- 
rations.  I  have  portrayed  the  evil  at  full  lengthy 
fuch  2S  1 1)eheld  it.  It  is  for  the  pradical  poli- 
tician 
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(ician  to  find  the  mod  efFc(SluaI  remedies  for  the 
disorders  of  fociety ;  the  writer  has  done  his  diiiy 
when  he  has  ihown  their  exifience  and  origint 
In  one  cafe,  however,  he  may  go  farther  :  if  ano- 
ther writer,  whether  authorized  or  not,  has  made 
propofals  to  the  public,  he  m^y  inquire  into  and 
examine  them-  In  one  of  the  principal  chapters 
of  his  work,  the  Author  of  PEm  de  la  France 
|ias  given  us  the  bads  qf  a  new  federal  fydem ; 
for  he  does  not  dpubt  tl^e  d^firudlion  of  the  old 
one.  This  may  therefqfe  \yith  propriety  tje  made 
^  iubjedl  of  public  difcqffiqn ;  and  I  fhal|  npvy 
|)rocee4  to  examine  \\. 


CHAP.    11. 

Of  the  Relations  between  France  and  her  jiffies. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  Author,  that  in  future 
fBvery  political  alliance  ihould  be  founded  on  the 
two  following  rules  s 

id,  "  In  peace  it  Ihould  guaranty  the  conti- 
nuance of  fubfifiing  relations,  and  in  war  it 
fhould  provide  for  the  defence  of  thofe  relations 
againft  the  common  enemy."  zdly,  '^  It  ihould 
fccure  the  political  interefis  of  th^  continent  both 
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^n  peace  and  war^  againft  the  immoderate  afcend* 
ant  of  the  maritime  powprs  t/' 

JSad  indeed  is  the  profped  for  the  federal  fyftem 
of  Europe,  if  fuch  principles  are  to  be  made  the 
foundations  of  all  future  alliances.  How  can 
Ihey  anfwcr  that  purpofe,  when  they  do  not  dcr 
fine  any,  much  lefs  all  the  conditions  of  an  ufe- 
ful  alliance  ?  Theilighteft  glance  will  convjncp 
us  that  thefe  prctei;j4^  general  rules  are  perfedly 
futile  either  in  pradjticablc  or  Speculative  politics, 

i&.  ^*  That  every  alH&nce  fliould  guaranty  tl^? 
continuance  of  exifting  relations  in  peace,  and 
provide  for  their  defence  ix\  war,"  is  (if  it  be  not 
inere  tautology)  nothing  mqve  th^n  a  verbal 
enunciation  of  the  general  objed  of  all  alliance^ 
by  no  means  a  rule  whereby  the  fcience  of  poli7 
tics  can  form  or  approve  any  particular  engage- 
pent.  Every  alUanpe  is  doubtlefs  intended  fome- 
how  to  maintain  fubfi^ing  relations ;  but  wh^t 
^relations  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  fuch  cpnvei^- 
tions  ?  tl^at  is  the  queilion.  The  vague  and  uq- 
Refined  pqfitions  pf  the  Author  are  (ar  fronpi 
aicertainjing  this  point ;  and  indeed  oqly  ferve  to 
divert  our  attpntjoq  frqm  every  inquiry  leading 
jto  an  explanation  of  it  His  principles  would 
iiuiuce  us  to  conclude  that  the  na/ure  of  the  rela- 

*  VidcNotcGG, 
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tiom  fubfifling,  is  a  matter  of  no  conitderatiao  f 
that  nothing  more  is  requiiite  than  to  provi^  fof 
their  duration^  igut  found  policy  will  not  reibrt 
to  means  of  preferving  and  perpetuating  them, 
till  it  has  firft  examined  if  they  be  worth  preferr- 
ing. It 'would  indeed  be  a  fit  .maxim  for  a 
power  giving  laws  to  all  Europe,  that  only  fuch 
alliances  (hould  be  reckoned  juft  and  ufeful,  as 
afforded  frefli  guarantees  and  new  iqftruments  of 
its  own  tyranny.  But  when  we  fpeak  of  general 
principles,  we  mufl  take  a  more  Kberal  view  of 
the  fubje£l  \  which  would  lead  to  the  concluiion, 
that  when  the  exiHing  relations  are  dearly  detri* 
mental  to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  or  to  thp  inde* 
pendeiice  and  fecurity  of  any  nation,  the  moft 
wife  and  beneficial  alliance  would  be  that  which 
had  for  its  obje  A  the  gradual  dijffolunon  of  thofe 
relations,  and  not  their  prefervation. 

adly.  **  T^e  inordinate  afcendancy  of  the  maritimi 
fowersy^  is  a  form  of  words  without  mean* 
ing  \  and  fo  little  worthy  to  be  made  a  leading 
principle  in  politics,  that  it  will  not  even  fiand 
the  left  of  common  logic.  An  idea  merely  rela- 
tire,  can  never  be  the  groundwork  of  an  abfolute 
rule.  Every  attempt  to  lay  down  fuch  a  rufe, 
with  fuch  materials^  muft  naturally  induce  the 
fufpicion,  that  the  Author  wants  to  conceal  unf- 
juftifiable  views  beneath  the^  vague  expreffions, 
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tnd  to  gtvet©  Ins  o^n  deffgns  the  fhape  and  ap- 
pearance of  political  maxims.  It  would,  befides, 
be  an  extraordinary  principle,  that  every  leagiie 
of  the  continental  powers  fhould  be  direSei 
iagainft  the  preponderance  of  the  maritime  ftates* 
Before  we  fpeakof  the  exaggerated  afcendancy  of 
thofe  flates;  and  of  alliances  to  be  fornoed  to  op- 
po(fe  it,  we  ought  to  afcertain  exa6lly,  how  isut 
their  juft,  and  neceflary,  and  beneficial  influence: 
in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  whole 
political  fyflem,  fhould  extend.  This  is  a  quef-^ 
tion  of  confiderable  importance;  and,  till  this 
iias  bten  completely  determined,'  we  cannot 
think  of  providing  againft  the  excefs  of  that, 
^hich  nothing  but  the  blindeft  partiality  could 
condemn  as  altogether  prgudkiaL 

In  the  place  of  thefe  arbitrary  affumptionis, 
whofe  abfurdity  and  infufficiency,  when  treated 
as  general  rules,  muft  be  obvious  to  the  moft  fia- 
perficial  examination,  f  think  I  may  place  tfec 
follQwing  maxim,  which  is  certainly  more  cleat 
and  comprehenfive,  though  it  may  perhaps  not 
completely  exbauft  the  fubje<9:. 

A  nation  ought,  in  its  alliances,  to  confider  its 
true  add  permanent  interefts  (dilHnguilhed  froni 
the  mutable  difpofitions,  the  temporary  incHna- 

tioHS 
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lions  and  averfions  of  its  rulers)^  and^  at  the 
fame  time^  to  keep  in  vicw^  as  much  as  poflible^ 
the  maintenance  of  that  general  balance,  which 
will  always  moft  conduce  to  the  true  and  perma* 
sent  intereft  of  each  particular  fiate.  It  is  the 
bufinefs  of  pra£lical  politics  to  determine  bow 
thefe  interefis  may^  at  different  periods,  be  befi  af* 
ierted,  and  what  plans  or  combinations  are  befl 
adapted  to  that  end :  no  general  principle  can 
furnifh  the  folution  of  fuch  problems. 

I'he  above  maxim,  if  it  be  not  entirely  defti^ 
tute  of  truth,  will  lead  to  the  following  import- 
ant, though  melancholy  conclufion.  Every 
great  diforder,  introduced  into  the  federal  fyftem, 
by  the  inordinate  afcendant  of  one  of  its  confii^ 
tuent  parts,  not  only  deiiroys  the  balance  of  the 
whole,  but  throws  fuch  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
future  ufeful  alliances,  as  to  render  the  forma* 
tion  of  fuch,  neit  to  impoffible.  The  connexion 
between  this  pofjtion,  and  what  I  have  laid  down 
as  the  leading  principle  of  alliances,  may,  t 
think,  be  fufficiently  demonfi rated. 

I  ft.  Let  us  fuppofe  fome  nation  to  have  ot>- 
tained  an  abfolule  preponderance ;  that  nation 
cannot  enter  into  any  alliance  whatever,  confift- 
ently  either  with  the  interefis  of  the  r^naining 
powers,  or  its  ovvn^  With  regard  to  the  interefis 
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of  the  reft^  if  it  (hould  engage  in  alliaQce  with 
one  of  the  more  powerful,  the  preponderance  fo 
much  dreaded  would  be  thereby  increafed ;  thein*- 
fecurity  of  the  other  nations  would  be  rendered 
greater,  and  the  general  diforder  more  defperate; 
and  even  the  fituation  of  its  temporary  ally  would 
neceffarily  be  more  precarious  than  ever^  But 
were  it  to  form  a  connexion  with  a  feeble  ftate^ 
then,  in  addition  to  the  above  evils,  the  en- 
tire fubjedlion  of  the  pretended  ally,  and  the 
total  annihilation  of  its  independence,  would  be 
the  immediate  confequences.  With  refpeft  to  the 
interefts  of  the  preponderating  flafe  itfelfj  every 
fuch  alliance  muil  be  prejudicial,  becaufe  it  con- 
tributes  to  fupport  and  preferve  a  fyftcm,  which 
cannot,  from  its  nature,  be  of  long  duration  i 
and  which,  even  while  it  lafts,  is  produdlive  of* 
no  real  and  folid  good,  no  true  and  eflential  ad- 
vantage to  the  very  power  whoie  pride  it  grati* 
fies.  There  is,  moreover,  fomething  unnatural 
and  repugnant  in  the  idea  of  an  alliance  of  any 
nation,  great  or  fmall,  with  a  power  wfaofe  pre- 
ponderance is  the  perpetual  obje6t  of  the  folici- 
tude,  the  plans,  and  vigilance  of  the  reft ;  whofe 
afcendancy  (were  it  governed  by  angels)  muft 
render  it  the  common  enemy  of  all  fecurity  atid 
independence;  and  whofe  friendfliip  is  often 
more  dangerous  than  even  its  enmity. , 

adly. 
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idly.  It  is  equally  difficiiltto  conceivefiow^whehf 
Otie  nation  has  acquired  an  exclulive  prepcmde* 
fance^  any  beneficial  alliance  canbefonnedamong 
fee  left.  This,  though  it  may  perhaps  appear 
paradoxical,  may,  I  think,  be  explained  in  a  very 
fiitisfadlory  manner.  In  fuch  a  ffate  of  things  as 
I  am  here  fuppoiing,  every  alliance  muft  be  di- 
redly  orindiredkly  oppofed  to  the  preponderating 
power ;  for  it  would  be  no  lefs  impolitic  than  un^ 
generous,  to  sl&  againfi  any  of  the  weaker  nations. 
Every  fuch  confederacy  againfi  the  predominani 
fiate,  muft  either  be  compoied  of  a  part  of  the  reft, 
or  by  the  whole*  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  evident, 
that  thofe  who  are  not  included  in  it,  will  necef* 
ikrily  be  impelled  to  ^ttaw  nearer  to  the  common 
enemy,  either  by  avowed  alliance^,  orby  afyf- 
tcm  of  neutrdity  not  very  different ;  and  thus 
will  a  partial  confederacy  naturally  tend  to  render 
things  worie.  In  the  lattei^  cafe  (and  it  likewife 
flight  very  probably  hapipen  in  the  former),  thd 
alliance  is  converted  into  a  coalition,  with  all  the 
attendant  difficulties  and  dangerous  peculiarities 
of  fuch  a  league ;  and  the  permanent  interefts 
of  the  ieveral  powers  are  facrificed  to  a  tempo^ 
rary  objedt,  of  which,  unfortunately,  the  attain!* 
ment  is  always  extremely  doubtful. 

I  might  adduce  a  great  number  of  examples 

from  paft  times,  and  advance  many  conjectures 

z  with 
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Vvitli-jfcrpeil  to  the  ftJiure,  toTchder  this  reafon- 
ang  more  clear  and  imprefilve ;  but  I  Ieav6  all  thdt 
to  the  judgment  ami  penetration  of  the  attentive 
reader.  There  ate  certain  potilical  truths  of  fb 
comifortlefs  a  nature,  certain  relations  fo  critical, 
that  they  Will  not  bear  to  be  treated  but  in  a  Very 
general  nianner. 

It  will  be  eafy,  after  thefe  obfervatiorts,  to  ap- 
preciate the  nature  of  the  prefent  relations  be- 
tween France  and  her  allies ;  and  to  judge  bow 
far  we  may  expeft  from  them  tbp  rc-efla- 
bliihmetit  of  the  fubverted  fyftcm  of  Europe. 
The  Author  of  the  Efaf  de  la  France  has  digni- 
fied the  alliances  of  the  French  republic  with 
Spain/ Holland,  and  Oenoa,  by  calling  them  the 
firft  foundations  of  a  future  federal  edifice  *•  He 
Quotes  them  as  honourable  and  irrefidible  proofs 
of  the  g^er ofity  and  ^Jifintereftednefs  of  the 
itepublic,  as  afluratices  of  the  uprightnefs  of  her 
principles^  and  as  the  produ6Hons  of  an  altixoft 
wonderful  political  vvifdom . 

♦-Neither  Switzerland  nor  the  Cifalpitie  republic  arc  mca- 
tioned  in  this  Icbeme  of  the  future  federal  iyftem  of  France* 
What  can  be  the  reafon  of  the  oxniffion  ?  Tbey  are  %\  much 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  French  republic  aa  thoft  the  Author 
has  fpecified:  tbey  maintain  French  armiei,  fubmU  to  the 
guaniianihip  of  the  Qrtat  Nationi  ^guaranty  the  fubfiftiog  re- 
lations^  3(c. 
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I  (bould  be  rety  jafily  ceniwedj  weielfot* 
mlly  io  analyte  the(e  pian^yrics.  The  Autb<Nr 
was  no  left  aequainted  than  any  of  bis  vczdcK$f 
witb  the  real  nature  of  the  connexions  of 
France  with  Spain^  Holland^  &c« ;  and  if  he 
truly  and  oonicientioufly  confidered  as  alliances 
the  relations  exifling  between  the  French  repub^ 
lie  and  the  nations  honoured  with  the  vague  and 
equivocal. title  of  her  allies^  his  conception  of  an 
alliance  muft  be  very  different  from  all  hitherto 
received  notions.  Such 'were  the  alliances  (though 
the  terms  were  certainly  more  favouraUe)  of 
Sicily^  Greece,  Alia  Minor,  Egypt,  &c.  with  the 
Romans !  If  the  future  alliances  of  France  are 
to  be  formed  ori  thefe  models ;  if  the  preifent 
condition  of  Switzerland  and  Holland^  Italy 
and  Spain,  awaits*  all  thofe  to  be  hereafter  leagued 
with  tbo  French  government;  it  may  well  in- 
deed bQ  aiked,  whether  the,  friendfliip  and  pro- 
tedion  of  that  power  are  le&  fatal  than  her  da* 
clared  enmity*  If  thefe  relations,  formed  and 
maintained  by  force  of  arms,  are  to  be  the  bafis 
of  a  new  federal  fyftem,  and  a  future  law  of  na- 
tions, Europe  muft  ardently  wifh  that  the  fupcr- 
fimdure  to  be  raiied  upon  fuch  a  foundation  oaay 
nevar  be  completed^.    - 


'     This  wifli  becomes  ftill  more  eameft,  when 
Vfe  learn  the  prmclples  on  which  this  new  lyflcm 

"    ^       ^  *  Vide  Note  HH. 
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cif  FrcBch  alliances  is  to  be  caifeii  and.|)rop£r- 
gtted.  The  declaration  pf  pur  Authpr  on  that 
l^d  (a9d  hi^  authority  fop  th^  explanation  and 
defends  of  thpfe  principles  i^  furely  aot .  jtp  be 
rejei^)  \s  no  lefs  infiru^tive  than  alarmng. 
"  |f  Fratice,'*  fays  be,  ^f  cappot  extend  her  fe-i 
deral  fyi^em  on  the  coptinent  in  any  other  Way^ 
Ihe  will  einploy  the  only  meaps  left  her  by  the 
bliadQefs  and  obfiinacy  of  nations  which^  refilling 
her  alliaincc,  wifl  perfift  in  the  contintiai^c  of  a 
deftru<5tive  war  :  for  political  conventions  fhc  wilj 
ftbftitute  military  treaties :  and  if  prince^  con- 
tinue deaf  to  the  voice  of  their  own  intere(is, 
which  require  amity  with  France,  Ihe  will  for-- 
cibly  enter  into  alliance  with  the  countries  they 
are  unable  to  defend ;  and,  covering  their  territo- 
ries with  hcfr  armie^^  will  ufe  their  reiburces  M 
her  own." 

This  cleat,  undifguifed,  arid  Urici^uivocal  de-. 
claration,  is  the  beft  comment  on  the  theory  of 
French  alliadces.  Thus  have  they  hifhertO)  beeni 
formed,  9nd  thus  will  it  be  with  all  facceeding 
ones.  Such  muil.  and  will  continue  to  he  the 
fyfiem  of  politics,  when  the  afcendancy  of  one 
nation  ha^  de^tfoyed  the  fefturity.  pf  all ;  wheh^ 
d<^riyed  of  eyery  federative  fefeguard,  the  ^calc, 
are  reduced  to  utter  helpleffnefs,  and  the  law  of 
p^tioihf^  ifi  rupidanted  by  the  law  of  fprce. 
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Ere  we  difcufs  the  pojitical  conduA  of  France- 
towards  her  allies,  we  muft  at  Icaft  wait  tilF  fke^ 
has  allies.  Tbofc  who  are  now  honoured  with 
that  appellation,  are,  at  beft,  only  her  clients. 
It  will  be  time  to  (peak  of  the  allmnces  of  France 
in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word,  when  (he  (hall  be 
conne<5led  upon  free  and  equal  terms,  with  one 
of  the  greater  powers  of  Europe ;  one  of  thofe 
which  have  hitherto  maintained  their  independ- 
ence. But  in  the  prefent  (late  of  things,  may 
the  guardian  angel  of  Europe  avert  fuch  an 
event !  An  alliance  of  France,  preponderant  as 
(he  now  is,  with  any  of  the  principal  powers, 
would  lead  to  incalculable  mifchief,  would*  pro- 
bably be  the  (ignal  for  endlefs  misfortunes. 


CHAP.     IIL 

Of  France  and  her  Enemies, 

The  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  opens  ih^ 
confideration  of  thisTubjedl  with  a  flring  of  in- 
viting afllirances  and  brilliant  promifes,  refi)eft- 
ing  the  principles,  the  fpirit,  and  the  objedt  of 
the  prefent  politics  of  France.  *V  France  has 
and  knows  no  naturaLenemy.  France  never  de- 
fires  the  ruin  of  thofc  flieiights  againft.*'  "  France 

only 
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only  makes  war  tq  diifolve  alliances  mcompatible 
with  ^be  tranquillity  of  Europe.  France  requires 
no  exteniion  of  her  federal  relatipns  to  enfure  her 
own  fecurity.  She  will  be  induced  to  form  new 
^Og^^tnei^ts  by  charity  alone  towards  fuph  as 
want  her  afliftance.  Any  nation  injured  by  an 
alteration  in  the  balance  of  Europe^  threatened 
by  an  ambitious  neighbour^  oppref&d  by  an  in- 
tolerable yok^  or  in  want  of  a  powerful  fup- 
porty  will  fiqd  the  French  government  ready  to 
adopt  it  ampn^  the  objedts  of  its  federative 
policy," 

{  jfball  adhere  to.  my  original  plan,  and  omit 
all  animadveriipns  on  thefe  a^'urances,  fo  far  as 
they  are  conne<fted  with  the  perfoqal  characters 
and;  opinions,  the  wifties  and  principles  of  the 
rulers  of  France.  Whether  thefe,  totally  unin- 
fluenced by  paffion  or  interefi,  employ  all  theil: 
efforts,  and  direct  all  their  views  to  enfure  the  ge- 
neral Security  of  all  nations,  and  the  tx>iamon 
welfare  of  Europe,  I  leave  entirely  unexamined. 
I  confine  myfelf  to  the  following  obiervations, 
which  are  founded  on  pail  fa<5ts,  prefent  uadeni- 
able  truths,  and  views  of  the  future,  deduced  frooi 
pofitive  relations,  independent. of  perfonal  opi- 
nion  and  inclinations ;  and  which  are  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  things,  the  only  fixed  and  certain 
clue  to  rational  politics. 

T  3  !♦  *^  France 
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i.  *^  France  has  no  npUwral  etU^ ;  Jk§  ref^^^f^ 
nontr^^Xi  18  true  indeed  that  the  fciente  of  poli^ 
tics>  in  the  foci»l  conftitution  to  be  eftftbKihed 
among  nations,  admits  not  national  antipathies 
among  thiK  number  of  their  relations.    But  the 
4q)plication  of  this  theory  to  the  aSual  date  of 
fociety,  is  ui^fortunately  9$  limited  as  that  of 
the  pure  moral  law,  to  the  anions  of  individoafai. 
Xiittle  as  this  laft  is  able  to  fuppre^  all  anti-focial 
inclinatiotis  and  propeniities  in  the  mind  df  diftn^ 
fo  little  can  the  former  maintain  a  fyflemperfedly 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  ^nd  adapted 
to  the  general  welfare :  whiph  often  inevitably 
tencounters  private  interefts,  national  pfcjttdices, 
and  national  pai3ions.    Thete  do  exift  natutral 
enmities  betwe!en  nations,  though  4  more  exalted 
policy  niay  refofe  to  apknpwledge  them*    I  (ky 
nothing  here  of  mere  popular  antipathies  3  though 
eventhefe,  iftrad^to  their  origin,  Willfeldoiq 
be  found  deflitote  of  fome  reafobable  fptrnd^tido, 
I  meap  by  natural  enmity,  the  teUtion  between 
,  two  fiiates,  whofe  geographical,  political-,  or  iinll- 
iary  iituations,  or  fome  objedl  comiiiqn  fo  thek 
induflry  or  defires,  though  not  eqtiaDy  attati^ble 
to  bothj  indoce  a  fiate  of  cpAfinual  jealouQr^  and, 
conliqueptly,  of  continual,  more  or  lefs  adHvt^ 
pppofition. 

Such  wa^  the  relation  forinerly  fubfifiitig  be- 

jtwedn  Rome  »Dd  Carthage  5  two  nations,  whofe 

a  '  irrccon- 
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trreconcilaMe  enmity^  fo  confpicuoos  in  hiftory, 
prefents  an  inflru6Hve  IdTon  to  mankind.  In  the 
fiime  relation  towards  each  other  have  France 
and  England  fiood  iince  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century ;  from  the  moment  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  induflry,  the  power  and  the 
glory  of  both,  began  to  be  founded  upon.an  exten- 
fiye  commerce ;  when  the  policy  and  ambition  of 
both  began  to  be  principally  direded  towards 
remote  iettlements  and  colonial  monopoly,  and 
to  a  powerful  marine,  as  the  i^eceilary  means  of 
iecnring  theie  advantages ;  and  when  each  be« 
came  the  centre  of  a  diftinA  federal  combina^ 
tion,  and  "flruggled  with  its  rival  for  the  firft 
place  in  the  general  iyftem  of  Europe.  All  thefe  ' 
natural  fources  of  perpetual  oppofition  have  con- 
tmsed,  under  different  appearances,  and  with  va- 
rious refults,  until  the  prefent  day;  they  will  ftill 
confrnue  to  eitift,  and  to  produce  the  fame  efFedlsi 
and,  though  we  may  hope  that  wifdom  and  pru- 
lience  will  moderate  their  fatal  influence,  and 
avert  from  ourfelves  and  poDerity  the  fhocking 
tragedy  of  an  internecine  war,  yet  this  deep- 
ipboted  and  extenfrve  rivalry  nauft  be  taken  into 
llbt  account,  in  every  political  reafoning,  as  one 
0f  its  conftant  aad  mofl  important  elements. 

While  this  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied, 

it  is;  on  the  other  hand,  equally  certain,  that 

Fiaiice,  before  the  revolution,  ilood  towards  no 

T  4  conti- 
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continental  power  vvbAtevcr,  in  tjie  unfortunate 
relation  of  a  natural  enemy.  I  have  endeavoured 
nbove  to  explain  the  caufes  of  this«     T^e  revo* 
lution  had,  indeed,  powerfully  apd  vifibly  fuf- 
pended  the  operation  of  thole  caufes ;  but  they 
would  by  no  means  have  ce^fed  entirely,  if  the 
new  political  fyflcm  of  France  had  borne  cvw 
the  fmallefl  referoblance  to  the  old.     The  revo- 
l^tion  Qould  not  but  fill  Ejurope^  with  apprchcn- 
iions  of  the  moil:  alari^ing  nature,  and  infpire 
all  that  furroundcd  France, ,  whether  frieads  or 
enemies,  with  fear,  releatmeni,'  or.difguft.     3ut 
had  the  federal  conftitution  of  Europe  beepre^ 
-placed  on  its  former  footing,-  at  the  clofe  of  (hat 
revolution  i  had  the  French  nation  recurred  to 
its  former  limits ;  and  had  the  balance  of  political 
and  military  power  been  refiored;  whatever  might 
'  have  been  the  final  refult  of  her  internal  convul- 
fions,  the  relations  of  peace  apd  amity,  formerly 
fubfiiling^  between  France  and  all  the  contiqen-* 
tal  powers,  would,,  in  fome  way  or,  other,  have 
been  re-eflablifhed.     Is  t  jtiat  now  to  be  hoped  or 
expected?     All  Europe  bleeds  ^t  the  wounds 
inflided  by  the  aggrandisement  of  Fraqcei  and 
her  dreadful  preponderance  ilill  threatens,  lil^ 
an  impending  flortn  ready  to  burft  over  the  heads 
of  a  trembling  worldl     Do  we  here  find  (let  the 
admirers  of  France  anfwer  the  queiiion),  do  we 
here  find  the  materials  for  zty^cm  of  peace,  of 

mutual 
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mutual  confidence,  and  fecurity  ?  Does  this  con- 
drained  relation  prefcnjt  the  profped  of  a  happy 
renewal  ^nd  confirmation  of  the  bonds  of  federal 
union  ? .  Jk  not  the  whole  fyftem  of  Europe,  fo 
Jong  as  it  may  yet  endure,  forced,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  maintain  an  armed  and  conftant  oppo- 
fition  to  France  i  And  does  not  fuch  an  armed 
oppofition,  in  many  eflenti^l  refp^i^s,  refemble 
a  (late  of  perpetual  war  ? 

The  truth  therefore  is,  .that  France,  who  be- 
forp  the  revolution  had  no  natural  and  permanent 
^nemy  on  the  continent,  is  now  (in  a  certain 
fenfeofthe  wprd)  furroundedby  nothing  but  epq- 
mies.  She  may,  rcjyiqg  on  her  great  power, 
continue  to  defpife  thefe  enemies;  fbc  may  even^ 
by  moderation  and  equity  in  her  proceedings, 
difarm  their  miftruft  for  a  time  ;  finally,  by  the 
poincidence  of  temporary  infenefts,  ftie  may,  per- 
haps^ obtain  t^e  alli^n^e  of  one  or  other  of  them. 
But  all  this  does  npt  inyaJidate  the  grounds  of  loy 
aifertion :  I  ilill  hold  by  what  is  permanent  and 
eiiential  in  the  political  iyftem ;  and  to  the  afler- 
tio;i  that  France  can  now  acknowledge  no  natu* 
ral  enemy,  I  oppofe  one,  which  is  certainly  more 
conformable  to  reafon  and  experience ;  that,  in 
the  pommon  courfe  of  things,  a  nation  fituated 
as  Fraopc  pow  is,  cannot  reckon  upon  any  natural 
friend* 

js..  *^  France 
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2,  **  Frame  never  ikfires  the  ruin  of  thofejke 
fighh  agamft^^ — ^Wbat  fhc  now  docs,  or  mav 
hereafter  defire,  will  onTy  be  ihown  by  future  ex* 
perience ;  a  bare  aflertion,  whatever  be  its  au- 
thority, 16  DO  fufficient  iecurity.  But  what  Ihe 
hitherto  has  purfued  and  accomplifhed,  is  open 
to  difcuffion ;  for  it  has  now  become  hiflorical 
fa6l>  and,  conieqqently,  iulcje^t  for  invefltga-* 
tiocK  The  Author  even  calls  upon  his  cotempo^ 
paries  to  devote  themielves  to  this  examinatioiu 
He  aflerts  (and  many  of  his  readers  have  found 
the  afTertion  no  le(s  true  than  ingenious)  that  it 
i^  not  the  conqueAs  of  a  nation,  but  the  treaties 
which  (he  propofes,  or  to  which  (he  fubmits,  that 
i^ifplay  the  views  fhe  entertains,  and  ihow  the 
meafute  of  her  moderatio;n  and  forbearance,  or 
of  her  infatiahje  aVarice  and  injuflice^.  I  too  will 
alTo^  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  with  Tome 
reftriftions ;  but  I  really  cannot  conceive  what 
will  be  thereby  gained  for  tbe  friendsi  q$  the 
ffedch  govern rtient*  For  1  think  it. will  not  be 
Tety  eafy  to  fhow,  that  l^anpe  has  hitherto  mani^ 
fefted  any  extraordinary  degree  of  magnanimity 
in  her  treaties  of  peace.  The  Author  olf  the 
'Etat  de  la  France  has  unliappily  adduced  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Fortnio  as  an  inftance  of  it 
He  forgot  that  now,  when  a  part  of  the  veil 
which  covered  the  negotiations  of  Leobpn  and 

•  Vide  Note  n. 
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JJdlne,  on  the  one  hand^  ?nd  the  proceedings 
of*  the  DireSory  on  the  other,  has  been  with- 
drawn^  there  is  Ibarcely  a  4iploroajtic  tyro  in 
jBurope  unacquainted  ^itfa  tbe  true  caufes  of 
the  tlieq  preiended  moderation  of  France^  He 
forgoft,  bcfides,  that  the  ever-memoi^ble  congreis 
of  lEUftadt  was  ^he  true  commentary,  the  after- 
piece, the  Jinale  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  ! 
We  may  now  apply  his  principle  to  another  and 
more  recent  example,  ^n  example,  in  many  re^ 
jfpeds,  more  interefiing,  decilive,  and  inftruc- 
tive^  than  that  treaty  which  now  only  exifts  in 
the  page  of  hiftory ;  we  have  now  gpt  the  treaty 

pf  LUNEYILLE* 

I  am  far  frgm  intending  tp  cenfiire  the  Frencjiy 
or  any  other  governments  for  taking  advantage 
pf  its  fuccei^  at  the  concluiion  of  a  vi<Sloriou8 
campaign,  and  regulating  the  conditions  of  peace 
according  to  the  events  of  the  war.    This  caa 
never  be  a  fubjed):  of  reproach  to  her.    But  if  her 
moderation  ig  to  be  extolled,  to  be  repreiiented  as 
^  fource  of  confolation  for  the  fufiering  party,  as 
a  happy  counterbalance  to  her  power,  and,  as 
^t  were,  an  antidote  to  her  fortune  and  viiStories 
*  |( which  in  the  public  difcuflions  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  has  more  than  once  been  faid) ;    it 
ihoiild  firft^  be  fhown,  that  there  is  an  obvious 
difference  between  what  ihe  has,  and  what  ihe 
jpaight  have  iniifted  upon ;  what  ihe  could  have 

requir^ 
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required  confidently  with  her  own  interefts^ 
but  I  look  in  vain  for  this  in  the  biftory  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville- 

It  is  thought  furprifing,  that  in  this  treaty 
France  only  made,  the  Rhine  the  extent  of  her 
limtts.  But  is  (he  then  expe<5led  to  extend  her 
already  immenfe  territory  beyond  all  pofGbility 
of  governing  it  ?  Is ,  there  not  always  a  point 
beyond  which  the  aggrandizement  of  a  nation 
becomes  an  immediate  caufe  of  its  weakoefs? 
Had  not  France  long  ilnce  attained  that  point  ? 
And  when  we  fpeak  of  plans  of  conqueil  and 
dominion  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  they  to  be  fuppoied  like  thoie  of  an 
Alexander  or  a  Gengis  Khan  ?  The  idea  of  an 
univerfal  monarchy  has  lofl  its  former  meaning ; 
the  bufinefs  of  government  is  become  fo  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate,  that  the  moft  extra- 
vagant ambition  will  limit  what  it  deiires  to  rule ; 
and  when  in  our  days  a  nation  is  faid  to  give 
laws  to  Europe,  it  is  underflood  to  do  it  indi- 
rectly and  not  immediately.  As  foon  as  we 
confider  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  this  light,  wc 
ice  that  France  obtained  by  it  every  thing  th^t 
any  treaty  of  peace  could  have  fecurcd  to  her. 
She  fixed  her  own  limits,  that  is,  the  limits  of 
her  immediate  active  government ;  not  thofe  of  ' 
her  political^  militarj^,    and   (to  apply  aii  old 

term 
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term  to  a  new  relation)  feudal  feigniory.  Thcf 
treaty  left  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  Italy^ 
from  the  Alps  to  Malta,  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  government ;  it  left  her,  tacitly  or  ex- 
plicitly, the  power  of  difpoling  at  her  plea- 
fure  of  the  future  fate  of  thofe  countries. 
It  deftroyed  the  few  fortified  places  which  Ger- 
many might  yet  conlider  a  bulwark  againft 
France  in  any  future  war ;  and  once  for  all,  laid 
bare  the  richcft  provinces  of  Germany  to  the 
firft  irruption  of  a  French  army.  Even  in  the 
internal  diftribution  of  power,  in  the  equaliza- 
tion  of  the  flates,  in  the  new  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Empire,  France  relcrvcd  to  herfelf 
the  right  of  deciding.  I  cannot  conceive  any 
eflential  advantage  that  France  could  have 
fought,  for  or  defired  in  the  preient  treaty  more 
than  fhe  acquired ;  and  if  any  European  power 
at  the  clofc  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  de- 
iirous  of  forming  a  rational  and  praflicable  plan 
of  univerial  dominion,  there  would  hardly  be 
found  a  more  fuitable  foundation  for  it  than  this 
treaty. 

If  by  the  ruin  of  a  date  is  to  be  underftood 
the  dcftrudlion  of  its  independence,  it  would  be 
mockery  to  affert,  that  France  has  fought  the 
prcfervation  of  the  nations  with  whom  fhe  has 
been  at  war.  For  the  rcfult,  the  final  and  unde- 
niable 
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iHiible  refulti  of  this  unezatppled  w^  is^  0i2|t  »t 
the;  prefent  moment  there  no  longq:  ^xift  any 
independent  nations,  except  (bme  of  the  pripcipal 
flates.  If  then  the  moderation  of  France  is  to 
be  one  of  her  merits,  and  an  obje<ft  of  praife  anrf 
admiration,  it  muft  firfl:  be  proved  that  Frapcfe 
had  it  in  her  pew^r  to  fubject  thefe  lidding 
powers  to  the  fain^  fate  that  all  the  fm^Uer  pne^ 
<}xperiaQced ;  a^d  this,  happily,  might  npt  be 
^iHte  {p  C9fily  pi?Qved> 

J.  "  France  niahs  ivaf  for  the  furfofe^  of  4iP 
Jolvin^  aUi0nfe9  hojlije  to  the  peace  of  Europe^^rrr^ 
That  pbj^ijl  has  bgep  completely  attained*  Every 
alliance  a^ainft  Fjramce,  with  one  exception  only, 
IS  now  xieflrpyed,  I  will  not  here  a^in  inqqirc,' 
whether  the  p^acc  of  Europe  would  thereby 
)iave  fufFered  if  thefc  alliances  had  be^n  mpre 
firmly  cemented,  and,  cSonfequently,  mpre  foe- 
ee&ful.  E3^perie?iee  prefents  a  melancholy  ac- 
count of  XV  hat  the  peace  of  Eurojpe  has  hithprtp^ 
gaiped  by  their  d.iflblution ;  we  ^ait  with  patienC 
refignation  for  the  advantages  henceforward  to  be 
derived  from  it.  The  meaning  of  the  French? 
maxM9  19  ^t  a^ll  events  ftifficieatly  evideot  i 
^^  Th^rc  flialU  i»  future,  no  league  whaif^ye;*  be 
foffned,  till  Frapce  £baU  have  pronounced  M 
lawful  and  good*" — ^This  is  thie  fun^ameiit^  l^w 
of  the  new  floral  coEtAitutjon  ^f  T^mf^.    It 
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thSA  rule  \>e>  adopted^  there  will  no  longer  W 
any  oppofttion  to  France:  war  is  the  puniflimeiA 
for  thofe  who  tranfgreis  it ;  and  this  melancholy 
alternative  clofes  every  profpedl  of  the  future. 


After  announcing  thefe  general  principles^  ilm 
Author  of  the  Et^i  de  la  France  proceeds  to  exa« 
mine  the  ^veral  relations  between  France  upA 
4he  powers  at  war  with  her  when  his  woik  wa« 
publiihed*  The  number  of  thefe  has  iince  tinea 
been  conii^erably  diminifhcd ;  for  England,  (se*  ^ 
bly  supported  by  th^  FortCj  is  now  the  ^nlj 
powe?  in  arms  againft  France.  The  other  oo«i« 
federates  in  the  laft  European  league  ha v<3  all  ^ 
them^  either  tacitly  or  formally,  retired  from  a 
fruitlei$  <^ntefi« 

There  Wa^  a  period  when  Kuffit^.tbe  late 
tnofi;  decided  enemy  of  Fiance,  tbemixl  difpoied 
not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  that  triumphant 
power,  but  even  to  form  a  clofe  alliance,  and  a(9: 
in  concert  with  it*  It  was  natural  and  coniiftent 
that  the.  French  governcDent  ihould  ufe  all  it$ 
cfibrts  to  accomplifh  this  iingular  metamor* 
f^hofis ;  and  that  the  partifans  of  that  govern- 
eaent  (hould  exhaufl  their  eloquence  and  inge- 
kmity  to  prove  to  the  RufCan  monarch  how  infi* 
i  nite 
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nitc  the  glory  and  advantage,  lie  was  to  derive 
from  bis  new  connexion.  But  that  they  ihould 
cxpc(ft  to  gain  the  aflent  of  the  reft  of  Europe 
to  their  new  dodlrine,  and  to  perfuadc  all  other 
nations  that  this  monftrous  alliance  was  to  be  a 
fource  of  fccurity,  liberty/  and  profperity  to 
them ;  this  required  a  degree  of  affurance  on  the 
one  hand^  and  of  credulity  on  the  other,  almoft 
furpafling  all  conception.  I  will  not  here  in* 
quire,  whether  the  true  intci-efts  ^f  Rufiia  can 
ever  induce  its  government  to  form  an  alliance 
with  France  (which  can  hardly  be  conceived 
poilible^  unlefs  its  ancient  relations  wilh  England 
be  entirely  given  up);  I  iam  fpeaking  cif.thein- 
terefts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  politics  of  each 
nation  with  refpe6l  to  the  whole.  In  which  view 
of  the  fubjedl:,  I  aflert,  upon  the  firmeft  convic* 
tiot),  that  an  alliance  between  Ruflia  and  France, 
fuch  as  was  fome  months  .ago,  and  furely  not 
without  r<?albn,  apprehended,  would  be  the  moft 
dangerous,  the*  moft  fatal  of  all  political  combi- 
nations; that  if  in  the  politics'ofEiirope  there  yet 
remained  any  fenfe  of  dignity,  of  intcreft,  and  of 
duty,  every  nerve  would  bel  ftcained,  and  every 
power  employed  to  counteract  this  laft  and  moft 
formidable  evil ;  arid  that  if  ever  it  fhouMbe  rea- 
lized, the  npioment  of  its  formation  would  be  the 
laft  of  all  independencies,  allfecunty  in  Europe,  ail 
peace  but  peace  eternal !  Happily  for  the  general 

I  welfare. 
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welfare,  the  ide^  of  this  unnatural  alliatoe  cdbld 
only  be  conceived  in  a  vely  .uncotninon  mind ; 
mtd  \vh3teT6r  Atay  be  the  ^ture  policy  of  the 
pre&nt  fovereign  of  Ruffia,  t<  k  to  bie  hb[fed  aUl 
danger  of  the  renewal  of  that  coIt^Sal  projtdi: 
hits  for  ever  <^eirfed  to  lie  an  obge£t  4>f  political 
ipecuIatioB. 

The  Author  fj^eaks  in  vague  aadtsbl^irtre  teriHa 
ofthe  relations  between  France  and  Turkey.  The 
MnblgUity  of  bte  ekpftltid^s  beifl^^ks  ^  uiide- 
cided  plans  of  hU  govertiment  with  ii&l^xiiSI  to  thfe 
afikirs  of  the  Po^te.  He  is  «li!l«e¥tai«i  w^hetlii^ 
the  Otto»ian  P^rtt  U  to  ll^ceiv^  06#  Uft  ftdin  thi 
^tyAfiaga  bf  tht  F^bfkk  i^blic,  dir  ^M^(!^  ft 
k  to  be  ddhroyed  for  dVfer;  hfe  jirejfeiftS  UB  fofc 
^ithfef  of  theft  twt>  fev*nfisi.  W^  will  «x*ttife* 
H^  farther  into  then!  &t  |)feient.  Thie  i&pbrtant 
diaiiges  tvhiibh  l}«lit>pe  msiy  e!!cpeift  oh  tUit  iidlH 
^nd  which  miay  peiiiape  ono^  more  fhak^  it  to  iti 
founddtibnlH  belong  entirely  to  ftltudty;  til6 
|»is(ent  moment  is  f6  oveHobded  With  ^^ht 
«i!*f(Htiiiles  fend  'pt^ffittg  dangers,  tha^  it  Hvt^  . 
be  unwife  to  anticipate  thoib  to  cottie :  left  ilht 
mein  who  will  fooner  or  latet  be  called  wpoii  to 
d^pt^calc  or  to  bteir  tliofe  new  ftorms,  ferti^loy 
their  Ikill  and  efforts  with  te»l  and  fidelity  when 
ilve  hour  iflball  arrive. 

V  I  fhall 
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I  ihall  equally  avoid  a  minute  analyfis  of  the 
prefent  relations  between  France  and  Auflria^ 
The  treaty  of  Lunevilie  has  difplayed  to  the 
world  the  final  refult  of  the  war  between  them« 
I  have  already  made  fome  obfervations  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  chapter?,  on  the  ifuture  policy  of  Aufiria^ 
as  it  ilands  conneAed  with  the  federal  conftitu* 
tion  of  Europe ;  every  thing  beyond  that  is  out 
4)(  my  iphere. 

But  the  political  and  commercial  iyflem  of 
£ngland»  and  its  relations  with  the  other  powers, 
^reneceflarilyconneiSled  with  the  main  obje<^  of 
the  prefent  invefiigation.  To  any  perfbn  who 
has  in  the  leaf):  fiudied  the  char^dler  of  the  book 
I  am  nqw  anfwering ;  to  any  one,  even  faperfi* 
cially,  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  view^ 
of  the.  Author,  it  mud  have  beeq  obvious;  that 
as  his  firft  objedi  was  to  draw  a  flattering  picture 
of  the  new  political  fyAem  of  France^  his  next 
was  to  portray  that  o(  England  iq  the  mo& 
odious  colours.  On  more  than  one  pccafion, 
fndeed,  he  even  gives  reafon  to  fufpe^l  that  this 
lsc&  yfzs  the  chief  part  of  his  defign.  Thus  we 
^nd  all  his  pretended  general  reafonings  and 
4peci|lations  on  the  hiterells  of  Europe  applying 
jit  |aft,exclwfiv^ly  to  fingland.  Eveq  his  v^n^i^ 
cation  of  the  French  goverr^meot,  qnd  b\s  enco- 
li^iums  on  tt^eir  principles  and  condudl,  are  in  the 
;        .  lha|>e 
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fliape  of  inved\Ive  and  reproach  againfi  the  mU 
niftry  of  their  rivals.  And  his  brilliant  pro- 
mifcs  of  all  the  bleffings  to  be  difFufcd  by  France 
over  Europe,  are  confounded  with  his  cpm<* 
plaints  of  the  infufFerable'  tyranny  exercifed  by 
Qreat  Britain. 

In  the  examination:  of  the  Etat  de  la  Ffdnc$j 
it  is  therefore  neceflary  to  enter  as  fully  as  pol^ 
fible  into  the  relations  between  England  and  the 
reft  of  Europe.  This  invcfiigation  is  of  itfelf 
one  of  the  moft  important  in  the  fphere  of  fpe-» 
culative  politics*  The  Author  does  not  merely 
<peak  his  own  opinion,  even  in  his  fevcreft  accu*^ 
Nations ;  he  is  the  echo  of  the  times.  He  repre* 
fents  the  prevailing  fentiments  and  opinions,  the 
uniform  bias  of  a  great  multitude  of  politicians 
in  all  countries:  and  though  .he 'may  perhaps 
have  made  fome  peculiar  additions  to  the  favour* 
ite  topic  of  the  day ;  though  he  may  have  treated 
the  fubjed  with  more  than  common  ingenuity 
and  more  than  common  bitternefs;  yet  he, has 
on  the  whole  been  faithful  to  the  views,  the  ar- 
gumentation, and  the  fource  whence  almcft  all 
political  wifdom  and  eloquence  has,  of  late  years, 
been  derived  whenever  England  was  the  fubje<Sl 
of  difcuilion. 

I  have  already  confidered,  at  ibmc  length, 
what  England  nas  hitherto  been  in  a  political; 

u  2  fenie ; 
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datCe ;  and  what  (be  mtift  neccflanlycontimie  t6 
he,  on  aocount  of  her  iituation  wkh  regard  to 
Euoope  id  general,  and  her  relatioiis  to  Fraoos 
ia  particular*  But  we  now  Qome  to  another 
i(Uo^etber  different  point  of  view,  the  fistTouftte 
topic  of  manyy  whofe  honeft  belief,  or  paffion> 
or  intereft,  are  perpetually  filling  the  world 
with  alarm  and  dread  of  the  afcendancy  of 
Stigland.  ThtSi  in  contradifttn6)iDn  to  the  other, 
nay  be  called  the  donteftit  polity  of  Great 
Britain ;  which  I  am  now  going  to  examine,  in 
onfer  to  determine  whether  its  efeifts,  when  im* 
fartially  confidered,  are  difiereat  kcm  thofe  of 
her  genend  politics.  If  the  prcrailing  opinion 
on  this  (nbjeS:  be  con&nant  with  truth,  the  in* 
duilry'  of  Great  Britain  is  for  ever  at  variance 
with  the  indufiry  of  all  .Europe:  England  is 
only  enridied  by  impoveriihing  other  nations ; 
and  her  ania^ng  power  \&  merely  the  conie<^ 
tiwixe  of  the  utter  helplefTneik,  or,  as  others 
term  it,  the  abfolutc  ilavery  in  which  iha 
keeps  them  alU  If  this  opinion  is  well  foonded^ 
the  Britifh  empire  muft  be  feen  in  a  very  pe« 
fcidittr  light.  It  would  then  neceflaxily  be,  even 
in  peaoei  a.  perpetqs^l  eneny  to  the  inde* 
pendooc^  and  happinefs  of  all  countries ;  and 
in  war,  nothing  fliort  of  the  tyrant. and  terror  of 
Europe,  Then,  indeed,  whatever  might  other- 
wife  b9  truly  fyid  of  its  political  utility  would 

loio 
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loie  all  weight  For  thotigb  the  peculiar  re* 
iooroea  Df  Engkmd  might  be  n  f»ft^ua^  tgninil 
the  defioudive  attempts  of  other  powers^  fuch 
caftial  benefit  wottid  be  itoo  deajrly  purchstfed  by 
a  jpetpetaity  of  tntdertible  evil.  Tb«ft  accivfii*^ 
(iana  nraft  therefom  be  cQtnpl^ely  iqyeiligaldr 
before  we  can  pronounce  definitively  upoa  tbr 
relations  of  England  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  Till 
the&l&hood  ^f  tbi?ie  chargief  be  defnoDfiratfd, 
w^  eaonot  ifirhb  eonfidenw  ^ifGtfti  that  England 
ba$.a.jafi  titl4  to  Ifa^l  fUfic  ip  the  political 
^fiem^  wbtcb  ia  many  iinpartaQt  cefp^d^  wv 
ne?er  be  deaied  to  her. 


CHAP.    IV. 


jin  Inquiry  inia  the  principal  Caufes  (^  Comfhmt 
agamft  the  commercial  Tyranny  of  the  Engti/h. 

The  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  Trance  has 
{pecified  the  following  charges  of  accufation 
againfl  England^  which  comprehend,  if  I  mis- 
take not^  all  that  has  been,  or  can  hereafter  be 
faid,  againd:  the  maritime  and  comm^cial  fupe- 
riority  of  Great  Britain. 


VI 
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*  til.  ^^  The  cekbrated  Navigation  A&  laid' 
the  iirft  foandation  of  the  oppreffire  prcpon-* 
deiance  of  the  navy  and  commerce  of  the  £ng«* 
lift.  This  unjuft  and  hoftile  legnlation  in- 
dated  a  date  of  perpetual  warfare  between  the 
ibdifflry  of  the  Britifli  and  that  of  every  other 
nation/' 

'  2dly.  ^^  England  hzi  contended  for  colonies^ 
^6lorie8^  commercial  eflablifhitients^  or  exclu* 
Ave  privileges  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  and 
has  aAoaliy  acquired,  to  the  prejudice  of  all 
other  nations,  the  unbounded  and  exclufive  eti-^ 
.  joymcnt  of  every  branch  of  induftry,  every  fource 
of  riches,  and  every  valuable  pofieilion^  whether 
territorial  or  commercial,  in  the  inhabited  or  un- 
inhabited  regions  of  the  globe/* 

,.  3dly.  "  By  this  activity,  and  the^  immenfe 
monopoly  of  the  fale  of  her  productions,  Ihe  has 
fupprefTed  or  fettered  the  induftry  of  all  the 
countries  in  Europe  ;  fhe  has  retarded  their  pro- 
grcfe,  impofed  the  moft  oppreffive  of  all  tributes 
upon  them,  tyrannically  deprived  them  of  a  moft 
valuable  right — the  free  exercife  of  their  powers ; 
and  at  length  efiablifhed  a  political  tyranny,  as 
the  natural  confequence  of  her  mercantile  and 
pecuniary  fvvay." 

4thly. 
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4thly.  *^  She  has  framed  a  new  code  oftOBvU 
time  laws,  peculiar  to  berfelf^  and  rejedted  by 
erery  other  nation ;  has  introduced  the  ufe  of  it 
by  main  force,  on  all  feas ;  and  thus  in  all  her 
wars  has  perfecuted,  impeded,  or  totally  annihi-^ 
lated  the  commerce  of  every  power  that  refufed 
to  engage  in  it  on  her  fide.'' 

In  the  prefect  chapter,  I  have  only  to  do  with 
the  three  firft  of  thefe  charges ;  the  fourth  will 
find  its  proper  place  in  the  next  Part  of  this  work> 
in  which  the  relations  of  neutral  powers  will  be 
dffeuiXed^ 


1.  Tie  J£l  of  Navigation. 

The  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  has  std- 
vanced  fuch  obfetvations  on  this  Ad,  as  clearly 
ihow  how  neceifary  it  is  to  explain  its  contents 
and  meaning  before  any,  attempt  is  m^e  to  rea«^ 
fon  upon  its  chara6ler  and  confequences.  Fof^ 
if  this  fiatute,  fd  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of 
political  economy,  were  as  well  known  on  the 
continent  as  from  its  nature  it  oaght  to  be^ 
furely  no  writer  would  have  ventured  to  call  it 
*'  a  permanent  cdnfpiracy  againft  the  induflry  of 
all  nations/* 

1^4  the 
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The  ^ml^  pfOiviliOM  <4^  ^  are  an  fbl^ 
low  :«mifi.  Nq  fliipt  except  it  be  Britifli  propfertjir^ 

a»  leaA  tbjsee  feudhs  of  itB  c^eir  B^tilk,  U  pciv 
mifted  to  tiade.  \i^it^  the  Mti^  eoteoim  or  feb* 
tTemonter  m  (»  the  cMjft  of  Qrait  Br^ata-^ 
adty.  No  foreign  ▼efSH  b  alkxivyed  to  bring  ao]r 
other  goods  to  England,  but  fuch  as  are  the  pro- 
duce ol'tb*  c&aatif  to  w^kioh  the  ownmt,  t&e 
csiptaia^  aisd  al  leaft  ^bwe  ibortba  of  the  ese«  o£ 
fud^  AAf^  ftatt  beloog^^^jdlf .  Th^  ia^portotioa 
of  oertaki  aotfcles  of  foreiga  merchaodife  ia 
prohibited  either  i^n  Britifh  or  foreign  ihifa.-^ 
4thly.  No  fea-fiih,  iinle&  caoght  by  Britiih 
£fhennen,  and  freighted  on  board  R'itifh  Tef« 
iels,  are  alloyve^  i^  be  knported  intf  Bnglamf. 
This  aft  was  made  in  the  year  1651,  in  Crom- 
welFa  P*)4^ora4e,  and  con%in*d  tg^Ghirk^  If. 
ir^  t6^i^  lo  order  to  cosiceaJi  nQtbiog  ijeta^f; 
iQ.^  fmt^  i»,  qu^gipp,,  we  ia^**ft  (Srfl^  tijp  nir 
iGf^m  of  khc  ene^iie^  of  tWs  aft .  la  9i  QKCUt^ 
fiance  they  take  no  notice  of.  Tk^  Af^  of  Na^ 
gallon  does  not  comprehend  all  tbcr  prohibitive 
laws  of  the  Britife  comfDeFi;ia.l  cod^*  A  ount* 
bcr  of  later  flatate»  have,  on  the  one^  hao^  ^ 
reSly  roiirii^od  the  importation  of  maiiy  ar- 
ticles by  heavy  impoiitiona ;.  aad  oa  the  otjier^ 
have  laid  fuch  duties  on  certain  article*  of  ex- 
portation as  to  incrcafe  the  difficulty  of  a  return 

freight 
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^^ight  to  the  f<^eign  merchaotj^  aud  thus  in4t-    * 
re<5ily  impede  his  operations* 

\  In  the  igrft  piaee>  \f  we  coofider  theie  laws  \y itli. 
tefpedi  Hi  i^rightQ(  Great  Britaiato  enad  ihtvckf. 
W€;  forely  fliaU  aot*  meet  with  the  fmalleft  do^ 
o<r  tlmt  bead ;  tbe<c  can  be  aa  rational  objetStioa 
to  it  whatever.  Every  goverament  has  an  indif- 
putaUie  right  (a  praonj^etbe  internal  induflry  o£ 
il§  people  in  what  af^)e^rs  to  it  the  fafell  an4 
qnpft  e^Bbdlual  way  ;  provided  it  does  not  abfo« 
k^tely  >;ici)a|e  the  privileges  of  other  count ries.y 
No  nalJoa  ha^  a  right  to  6xa<Sl  from  another 
the  UQfdIriAed  adooiffioo^  or  any  admiiCon  at 
a[U>  of  her  prpdoce^  Ihips^and  merchants.  Thefe 
undeniable  principles  have  been  the  foondatioi> 
of  all  commercial  regulations  to  the  prefent.day. 
All  nations,  without  exception »  have  endea- 
voured to  encourage  or  fecure  the  chief  branches 
Qf  their  induilry  by  prohibitions,  duties,  ixfx-^ 
poiitioas,  and  refiridions  of  every  kind;  and 
although  the  moll  eminent  writers  on  political 
econ^[Dy  and  government  have  held  different 
opioioos  as  to  the  wifdom  and  efficacy  of  thefe 
tjeibri&ions,  yet  they  have  in  no  infiance  treated 
tiiem  ^aa  violajtions  of  the  law  of  nations^  as 
public  ofimces,  ufurpatioos,  and  crimes.  Nay, 
more ;  the  fyflem  that  occafioned  the  prohibi- 
^^9€  lawy  was  not  only  adopted  by  every  govern- 
oient  in  Europe^  but  was  aded  on^  refined,  and 
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tarried  to  tlie  utmoft  extent  that  their  rtfptAive 
iituationsy  abilities^  or  neceiCties  would  a1}o\t^. 
That  they  had  not  all  of  them  their  navigaiion 
4ffSy  was  no  pfoof  of  magnanimity,  or  tender 
and  cohfcicntious  regard  for  the  intereA  and  weU' 
fere  of  their  neighbours ;  it  was  owing  to  cir-» 
etimftances,  which  rendered  the  thing  impraAt* 
cable  for  thctn  i  and  perhaps  to  carelefTnefs^ 
weaknefs,  and  (in  this  inilance  fortunate)  incon**^ 
fiftency.  Look  at  the  various  prohibitive  laws, 
by  which  foreign  commerce  is  reftrifted  in  other 
countries :  it  is  impoilible  not  to  allow,  that 
](bany  of  them  are  as  oppreflive  in  their  clIWls  a* 
the  Englilh  Navigation  AA  ;  and  they  arc  al- 
mof!  all  as  harfh  and  felfifh^  and  intolerant  and 
unfriendly  in  their  principles. 

The  indifputable  right  of  every  nation  to  pro^ 
mote  its  domeftic  induftfy,  by  every  mcthtx! 
which  does  not  adualiy  injure  others,  is,  if 
poflible;  ftill  further  flrengthened  and  confirm- 
ed, when  the  aids  applied  to  its  inchiftry  are  at 
the  fame  time  ufeful,  or  perhaps  abfolutely  ne- 
eeflary  to  its  fecurity.  A  country  whofe  very 
exiftence  requires  the  maintenance!  of  a  nume- 
rous army,  is  fully  authorized  to  prevent  its 
citizens,  by  fevere  laws,  from  entering  into 
foreign  fervice.  A  country  that  does'  not  pro- 
duce fufRcicnt  grain  to  fecure  its  inhabitants^* 
2  frDtnr 
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ilrom  ihe  dangers  of  fsmint,  has  atti  ^ndemabl^ 
tight  to- forbid  the  exportati6n  of  all  corn  by  pe- 
nal flafutes^  A  country  whofe  independence  and 
fccurity  refts  entirely  upon  a  powerful  navy, 
poifefies  tiic  nnoft  indifputable  ri^t  to  reAd<% 
its. commercial  relations  with  other  powers  bjr 
fttch  regulations  as  may  be  neceiiary  to  enforc 
that  &r&  object  of  all  government  and  l^ifla'* 
lion.  This  l^ft^vas  the  cafe  of  England:  her 
^cority  depends  upon  her  navy:  a  powerful 
navy  cannot  be  formed  without  an  extensive 
navigation;  to  create  an  extenlive  navigation 
was  therefore  the  firft  and  necelTary  objedt  of  the 
Brittfh  legiflature.  This  is  fufficient  to  (how 
thai  the  Navigation  Ad  (a  part  of  the  domeftic 
policy  of  Great  Britain)  cannot^  upon  any  prin* 
ciple  of  truth  and  juftice,  be  termed  *'  a  meafurc 
6ffi5ufive  to  the  interefts  of  other  nations,"  much 
lefe  "  a  continual  confpiracy  againft  their 
rights/*      . 

But  is  this  reflri6livc  regulation  altogether 
confident  with  the  principles  of  a  wife,  enlight- 
cnedi  and  liberal  policy  ?  Were  there  not  other 
and  lefs  odious  methods  of  encouraging  the  iu« 
duftry  of  the  Englifh  ?  And  is  not  the  Navigar 
tion  A61,  though,  perfectly  juftifiable  in  itfelf, 
though  highly  conducive  to  the  private  interefts 
of  England,  is  it  not  a  fubjeil  of  perpetual  um- 
_  ,  brage 
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%ngi^  to  ^Umtt  wtiooft  ?  Thefe  queflioos  w3( 
lead  to  a  more  nccwate  knowledge  of  the  rea) 
chancier  of  the  Brilifli  NaTigation  A£L 

It  i8»  generally  fpeakiDg,  troe,  that  laws  am 
prejudicta)  when  tbey  impede  or  reflriA  the  mt* 
total  courfe  and  free  expanfion  of  hnman  in« 
dofiry;  when  they  forcibly  impel  it  into  neur 
ehannelfl^  or  diredl  it  where  it  woold  not  natu« 
mlly  have  flowed ;  when  they  urge  its  prc^veft 
at  the  expenfe  of  its  freedoou.  The  Navigation 
Adfc  is  a  law^  of  this  nature.  It  compels  the  in- 
habitant of  Great  Britain  to  fetch  the  piodiioa 
of  foreign  countries  in  his  own  veiTels^  or  to 
feasain  entirely,  or  in  a  gieat  n^afiite,  deprived 
of  (hero.  It  obliges  him,  therefore,  to  devote  a 
htger  portion  of  labour  and  capital  to  fordgfi 
trade  than  be  would  have  done  in  the  natural 
coorfe  of  tlmigs  if  other  natbns  had  participated 
without  refiridlion  in  the  importation^  It  pofi-i 
tively  forbids  him  to  employ  the  indufiry  of  a 
foreigner,  even  when  it  might  fuit  his  intercft 
better  than  his  own.  It  prevents  him  from  pur-' 
chafing  certain  articles  abroad  cheaper  than  bo 
can  get  them  at  home*  It  prevents  him  frooh 
making  uie  of  foreign  fhipping,  even  in  thofe 
oafes  where  the  freight  is  cheaper  than  that  of 
his  countrymen,  and  where  he  would  confer 
quently  import  the  goods  at  a  lower  price. 
5  Confidered 
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Confiiered  upott  ihe  general  priTicIples  of  aii 
enlightened  political  econortiy,  the  Narigatioil 
A&  is  no  lefs  condemnablc  than  all  other  probi* 
bitive  fiatutes* 

-  Btrt  circumftances  fometimes  rentier  it  ihh 
doty  of  a  government  to  depart,  in  particular 
cafes,  ftom  general  principles  of  ftate  econprny^ 
when  a  tetnj^orary,  or  perhaps  a  permanent  in* 
teg€&y  urges  confiderations  of  iHore  importano^ 
4han  any  of  the  common  maxims  of  adminiftra^ 
tion.  It  is  to  circumftances  of  this  impetious 
nature  that  the  Englifh  Navigation  AdV  owes  its 
]>eing  *•  In  order  to  form  a  counterpoife  lo  th* 
powerful  flates  of  the  continent,  to  protc6l  bet 
jofulaar  territory,  and  mai^itain  her  independencci 
£ng1and  was  obliged  to  ufe  every  effort  to  mfc 
and  fnpport  a  powerful  marine*  The  import^ 
ftnce  of  the  ohje6i:  jufiified  even  coerciv<t  lawst 
the  Navigation  AlA  is  indire<S^ly  Mercive  in  itl( 
nature  and  operation.  The  EngU(h  Wei^e  cotn^ 
pelled  to  cultivate,  with  their  own  veflels,  their 
own  failors>  and  their  own  capitals,  many  brandies 
of  foreign  trade,  which  would  otherwife  hav^ 
remained,  partly  or  entirely,  in  the  hands  of 
grangers.  This  was  a  powerful  ilimulus  to  the 
commercial  marine  of  Great  Britain,  which  wm 
th^eby  rendered  a  nurfery  for  the  navy,  and 

♦VideNoteKIL 
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^n  important  inilrament  of  the  greatqef^  ^t)d  ^V 
purity  of  the  flate,  more  rapidly  and  mpre.effecT 
tu^lly^  fbao  if  left  to  the  natural  courfe  of  tbfng6« 

But  let  us  nbt  forget,  that,  according  to  the  ge- 
nuine principles  of  political  eQonooiy,  the  ^^vi- 
gation  A6t^  which  fecured  thefe  in^portsint  ob^ 
je£ls,  was  far  frqm  being  advantageoqs  to  the  in-* 
lluflry  of  the  nation  ;  w^s^  on  the  contrary,  a 
reAraint  upon  it.  It  v^as  a  &crifice  to  which 
£ngland  willingly  fubmitted*  the  better  to  efia- 
bUih  her  fecprity  and  independence.  In  affairs  of 
coniinerce,  the  true  intereft  pf  every  nation  re* 
quires  an  extenfiye  competition,  and  the  unre«> 
iirained  liberty  of  buying  and  felling  to  the  greateft 
^dyantage  afforded  by  it$  induilry  and  fituatioo. 
The  Navigation  A<Si  infringed  this  liberty,  and 
^^flroyed^  or  very  much  diminished,  that  com^ 
petition.  So  f^  from  being  diredily  beneficial 
to  the  ioreign  trade  of  Great  Britain,  this  law 
i^as,  i(i  fy/ij  indireSIy  detrimental  to  it* 

Nq  perfpQ  acquainted  with  the  real  principles 
of  national  wealth  and^induliry,  can  ever  regard 
the  Navigation  A61  as  the  fou«)dation  of  £ng^ 
land's  coQiniercial  greatnefi*.  It  has  been  in  fpite 
of  that  acSl,  and  not  by  means  of  it,  that  her 
foreign  comnierce  ha^  acquired  fu^h  a  wonderful 
extent.     Its  extraordinary  progrefs  and  increafe 

:  .;  *  Vide  Note  LL. 
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muB  b^  very  differently  accounted  fpr :  tbjsy^are 
pot  cfFeffts  of  the  Navigation  A€t^  If  fuch  ^  Uw 
bad  been  pafled  in  any  other  country,  deftitute  of 
jhc  natural  adyantagies,  characSter,  and  refourcepi 
of  England^  it  woqld  have  been  3  fignal  for  thp 
jajmediate  annihilation  of  cocnpierce ;  the  fap* 
preilion  of  all  induftry ;  the  deflrudlipn  of  every 
Incentive  to  enterprife  and  ^dlivity. 

Now,  fiftce  the  Navigation  Ail  has  prodficed 
pone  of  the  effeds  in  England  which  have  been 
;^fcribed  to  it  in  the  declamations  of  angry  jea- 
loufy,  labouring  to  render  odious  the  commercial 
induftry  of  GreatBritain ;  we  haveonly  to  examine 
in  what  manner  and  how  far  it  has  been  detrl- 
inental  to  other  nations.  Eor  though  it  be  impoflt^ 
ble,  upoa  any  ground,  the  difpqte  the  right  of  tlic 
JBntifti government  to  ena6l  fuch  a  law;  it  mighty 
neverthelpfs,  in  its  confequenccs  be  oppreffive  to 
pther  nations*  Without  being  a  pofitive  a6l  <rf 
injuftice,  i(  might  deferve  the  appellation  of  ati 
qnfair  and  hqftile  regulation  ;  it  might  be  ccm- 
ilaptly  iqimip^l  to  the  intere03  of  all  Europe. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  commerce  dire^ly 
injured  by  the  Englifti  Navigation  Adl,  viz.  the 
conveyance  from  one  country  to  another  of  the 
roduce  and  manufadures  of  different  nation)^ 
his  may  properly  be  termed  ^he^r^^f  A/  trade  t 

and 
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Md  this  was  the  great  fourcc  of  the  aflonilWog 
Ifiches  of  Holladcl.  Holland  was,  in  fa<St,  thte 
*tily  nation  immediately  afFeAed  and  injured  by 
4he  Navigation  Aft.  The  Dutch  and  the  very 
few  other  nations  engaged  in  the  cdftying  thide, 
v^re  for  ever  deprived  of  the  Englifh  market. 
The  direft  traffic  between  the  difTerent  fiates  of 
Europe,  witbthe  produAions  of  therr  own  foil, 
or  induflry,  was  not  impeded  by  it ;  and  what- 
ever reftritSions  even  this  may  hate  bfeen  fet- 
tered with  by  other  laws  in  England,  and  by  the 
fyfleit)  of  duties  eftablifhed  there,  they  were  only 
iftich  «i8  the  fpirit  of  mercantile  policy  had  pro^ 
-duced  in  every  other  country  ♦.  The  carrying 
nations  alone  had  reafon  to  cCmiplain  of  the  Na- 
vigMifin  A  A ;  911  others  ought  to  have  been  in** 
different  to  \t  Sut  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
thingflf,  that  cycn  the  former  ihould  be  ruhied  by 
it :  thp  a6l  only  excluded  them  from  one  coun- 
try 5  and  the  iftarkets  of  the  reft  of  Europe  coU* 
jibled  and  inc|($niriifled  them  for  the  lofs.  Expev 
*0cnce  hds  Oi^wn,  that  iieilher  Holland  nur  Hain^ 
burg^,  nor  any  of  th^  fiatds  engaged  in  the  Ikm^ 
trade,  have  bee^  eith^f  ^^^Ped  or  materially  in- 
jured by  if, 

.  *  If  it  iecured  to  England  thf  explufive  commerce  of  her 
own  colonies,  it  did  no  more  '^n  that  ^fpe^  than  the  mantimc 
ftati|tes  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  in  favour  of  their  xt» 
%eAt?e  colooial  &Aetns« 
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ii  eiWry  gorctnmttA  in  Earoj>e  (fay  ihofe  who 
dGCufe  the  NavigfitkMi  A6t)  had  cnadlbi  iimilar 
kw8  agatoft  all  Othet  AationS)  the  whole  would 
h^¥e  (oifkted  a  ievere  lofs  in  the  total  annihila^ 
(Aoti  of  (he  carrying  tra(i<i.  This  obfervation  is  cx^ 
tremely  juft ;  but  the  evil  which  it  points  to 
could  only  be  conceived  and  dreaded^  upon  one, 
alid  that  a  very  improbable  fuppofition.  All 
got^rmients  molj:  either  have  entirely  miftaken 
tbrir  obykmsmtereils)  or  wantonly  havafacrificed 
thtttn  to  the  mad  defire  of  injuring  their  netgh-* 
boors.  F(x  every  monopolizing  (latute  (this  can-* 
not  Jie  too  .often  rcprat^d)  is  in  the  HxQ  infl^hce,' 
and  generally  in  the  highell  degree^  pernicious 
to  the  country  which  has  produced  ita  Such  a 
laslr  um&  always  be  improper,  muft  be  abford 
and  unjufttfiable,  where  reafons  of  the  higbeft 
importaace  do  not  ui^  the  dangerous  exceptidn; 
and  where,  befidcs,  (he  nation  that  adopts  tho 
me^rc  is  not  pof&fied  of  fuch  flrength  and  re^ 
foarcef  in  itfelf  as  are  fuffident  to  fnpport  iti 
Tbcfe  two  conditions  are  united  in  the  cafe  of 
England  only  *  :  all  other  flates  wanted  either  fuf-. 
ficient  reafon  for  introducing  fuch  a  law,  or  the 
means  of  putting  it  in  acecutipn ;  moft  of  thcta 
poflefled  nother  the  one  nortbe  other. 

The  refult  of  the  for^mng  examination  is^ 
therefore, 

♦  Vide  Note  MM. 
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ifi,  That  the  Britiih  Nayi^ion  Aa  cfmBmd 
the  indufiry  of  other  ooontfies  in  one  rcfpe<% 
oDly— that  of  excludii^  the  carrying  lotions  ffott 

e  of  their  principal  markets  i  in  eyery  othor^ 
the  commerce  and  induftry  ^  £urope  remained 
unmdeiled  by  it. 

adiy.  That  this  law  was  no  fource  of  tbecom*. 
mercial  greatnefs  and  riches  of  England.  It  ope*^ 
rated,  on  the  contraryY  like  all  moiidpblizing 
ilatutes,  prejadicially  to  the  indufiry  of  the  na» 
tion  ;  and  the  extraordinary  i»rofperity  at  wfaicfat 
its  commerce  h^s  arrived^  mail  be  referred  ta 
other  caufes. 

3dly,  The  Navigation  AA  was  a  wife  regi^u* 
tion  as  far  as  it  encouraged^  though  at  the  ex* 
penfe  of  the  oniinary  principles  of  political  eeo* 
nomy,  a  h^anch  of  national  indufiry,  which  con« 
Abated  to  the  fecurity  and  independence  of 
Great  Br^in.  A  good  policy  made  it  contribute 
indiredlly  to  every  fource  of  the  welfare  and 
profperity  of  the  ftate. 

4thly,  That  fiippofing  the  Navigation  Aft  to 
have  been  unwife,  it  can  never  have  deferved  the 
title  of  unjufi.  For  it  is  neither  more  nor  Icls 
than  a  regulation  q(  domefiic  policy,  for  which 
a  nation  is  not  anfwerable  to  other  powers.    But 

fince 
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fiac^  eten  tbe^ifiom  of  the  a<A  cannot,^  uhder 
ihc  cinmnifiancesof  £nghind*s  fituatioiiy  be  called 
iaqueilion^  every  (hadDw  of  anatgument  againft 
jia  juftice  jBj,  of  courfe^  done  away; 

5thly^  In  as  much  as  the  Britiih  legtflature 
went  even  beyond  the  Navigation  A<5ty  in  prohl- 
bitive  commercial  iiatuteSi  the  impofitioii  of 
heavy  duties  on  foreign  produce,  and  other 
iiibenl^es  of  mercantile  policy ;  and  as  far  as  it 
fettered  the  induftry  of  its  own  and  other  copn- 
4ries»  without  being  fufEciently  juftified  by  mote 
important  motives,  it  proceeded  upon  blame- 
worthy principles.  But  what  government  iii  Ea*- 
rope  can  reproach  the  Brittfli  nation  on  that  ac- 
coant  i  The  iame  mereantile  policy  has  prevailed 
in  every  country,  without  exeeption,  even  to  the 
prefentday.  But,  iince  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy  have  no  where  been  £>  thoroughly 
developed^  and  {o  eidenfivtly  praSired  as  in  Eng- 
land^ the  pcdiimption  is  in  favour  of  that  coun* 
try,  that  it  has,  more  than  any  other^,  abandoned 
the  confined  maxims  of  fiarrow>>minded  trade;  a 
prefumption  which  has  been  cbnfirmed  by  more 
Ibfto  one  example,  efpectaUy  in  the  laft  twenty 

*  I  fay  m^i  thorn  miy  0tbir  \  for  it  muH  be  confefied  tlot^ 
even  England  has  not  rifen  altogether  fuperior  to  them. 
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~   EngUod's    commcrcml  fiatutes  So  tfaerdbit 
furoiih  lio  caofc  of  coraplwit  agatnft  the  mantane*  . 
tyranny  o£  that  nation :  if  thofc  compiamts  have 
any  fouDdatian,.it  muil  be  fou^  for  eUeirher& 

M.  Of^ihe  M^nrfoty  of  iram-Eur^opean  Dotnimtm. 

When  the  cxpanfion  of  the  human  facoUks, 
^nd  thfc  civil  aod  focial:  improvement  o(  tnankiod, 
ihall  have  attained  the  point  towards  wMcii  Eu- 
rope has  been  gradually  tending  during  thethtefc 
lafl  centuries ;  all  civtlixed  nationti  muft  be  ini^ 
peiled  by  the  dcfice  of  eftablifttng  a  pctmat^^ 
fyAmi  of  connexion  with  the  liemotell  ports  of 
thejm>rld^ .  The  Ibve  of  lyxury^  »k1  tiie  ^ft 
'vt  knowkdjge,  faew  i*aot»,  amfc  new  posvo»of 
t(i)da0ry>  lbedi^«(e8  of  reaioD^  iind  ti|e  attum- 
ipents  of  paffioh^  combine  to  gite  an  irre&flibib 
imw  to  this  propeniity.    Wka/t  wm  ^mgitiaify 
only  a  ipitit  of  adventoirev  I9  grk J»>ly  ooff wrted 
intofyfietnalica^lfvityv  what  waaa^ firft  ioper- 
jinity,  becoiueshabhoal,  regular/*ndiiteeCrar^^ 
The  produiSiong  of  tiic  mo/St  dtftani  r^gi^m  be- 
come articles  of  daily  neoeifity ;  the  fea^  a$  well 
as  the  lahd^  is  :covef^,by  theiboiimn  fpex^tes; 
and  navigation^  commerce,  and  colonization,  arb 
ranked  with  the  mor^  iimple  occupations  of  agri* 
cnltore  and  domeftic  manufivAure.  * 

■.    /v:i  This 
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This  ualimUed  progrefs  of  induftry,  this  un* 
bounded  multtplicatioii  of  its  materials^  its  in* 
Aramcnts,  and  its  objc<^Sj  are  the  advantage  of 
ali  mankind.  CiTitization  is  not  tp  be  tfoeexclu- 
fivc  privilege  of  this  or  that  favoured  people;  it. 
vyiU.fprcad  over  the  whole  habitable  globe  in  the 
courie  of  time.  When  confidered  with  reference 
to  this  ineftimablc  objeifl:,  the  iettleinents  of. 
Eiiropeans  in  other  quarters,  of  the  globe,  are 
fortunate  and  glbrbus  events,  notwithftjiading  all 
the  evils  that  accompanied  them ;  and  if  we  lofe 
fi^t  of  thefe  coniequenees,  alt  is  enigma,  doubt, 
and  darknefs.  Why  was  every  flep  of  tbccivi-. 
lizcd,  among  favage  nations,  to  be  marked  by  the 
ncioft  atrocious  cruelties  ?  Why  were  milKons  to 
be  deftroyod^  that  a  happier  race  might  be  efia- 
bU(hed  *)pon  their  graves  ?  Why  were  deftru6live 
v(^ars,  and  robbery,  and  oppreffion,  and  intolera* 
bleilavecj,  made  ^the  groundwork  and  neceiTary 
condition  of  the  odbleil  work  of  man  ?  Human, 
reafon  i^  Joil  in  tbeieioeKplicable  contradi<Slions ; 
between  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of:  the  end, 
and  the  bafeneis  and  horriblenefs  of  the  meansi 

Fprce  and  injuflic^  were,  however,  witb  few 
exceptif>ns,  the  groundwork  of  all  European, 
colonies  and  dominions  in  the  reft  of  the  world* 
Portuguefe,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  Engliih,  ^od 
French,  are,  in  this  refpetfl,  all  alike  condemn- 
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able;  no  nation  can  reproach  another.    Nay, 
more,  no  European  has  a  right  to  reproach  thei 
commercial  fiates,  with^ their  pondu6itowafd  tbe' 
original  inhabitants  of  their  foreign  pofleffions^ 
For  every  one  participates  in  the  manifold  advan* 
tages  thence  derived  to  all  Europe,  which  affeA 
every  branch  of  induftry,  and  fpread  through 
every  rank  of  fociety.     No  one  will  renounce  his 
fhare  of  thofe  advantages ;  and  we  arc  therefore 
all  of  us  equally  refponfible  for  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  thetr  cultivation,   and,   in  a   certain 
degree,  for  the  crimes  whic|i  accompanied  the 
original  fettlements. 

Thcfe  no  longer  exift  but  in  the  page  of  hif^^ 
tory  ;  the  rapacious  fpirit  of  the  firft  conquerors 
has  every  where  yielded  to  more  mild  and  humane 
difpolitions.  There  is  but  one  opinion  among 
civilized  nations  concerning  the  neceflity  of  con- 
tinuing the  prefent  fyfiem,  notwithiftanding  all 
the  lamentations  of  philanthropy.  We  can  there- 
fore only  hope  that  the  wifdom  of  an  enlightened 
age  may  gradually  introduce  among  the  nume- 
rous Haves  of  our  true  and  imaginary  wants,  of 
our  inialiable  defires  and  refllefs  a<^ivity,  that 
]^appy  ilate  of  being,  which  is  alone  confiAent 
with  the  interefl  of  all,  and  calculated  to  fecure 
thereign  of  peace  and  juftice  upon  earth. 

V  If, 
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*  If,  then,  the  powers  of  Europe  do  conf  inue  to 
hold  trans  li^uropean  dominions^  with  which  they 
e&nnot  tBaintain  a  due  communication  but  by' 
means  of  an  extenfive  commercial  fydem ;  all 
fea<  we  have  now  to  confidcr  is,  how  that  domi- 
iiion  and.commercial  fyflem  may  befl  be  modified 
aoCording  to  the  general  interefis  of  Europe. 

In  the  anfwer  to  this  quefiion,  it  is  generally^ 
taken  for  granted,  that  an  equal  participation  by 
all  maritime  fiates  in  the  advantages  of  commerce 
and  colonization,  would  be  the  mod  beneficial 
eonflttution*  For  it  is  conceived  that  a  mono- 
poly of  colonial  produce,  highly  injurious  and 
oppreflive  to  the  reft,  muft  accrue  from  the  too 
great  ascendant,  and  fiill  more  from  the  fole  fway, 
of  afiy  one  nation  in  fuch  an  extenfive  fphere  of 
induflNry  and  dominion. 

I  will,  in  the  firfl  place,  admit  the  juftice  of 
this  opinion,  and  proceed  upon  that  fuppolition 
<not  forgetting  the  complaints  againft  England) 
to  examine  the  diftributlon  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indian  poffeffions  of  Europeans,  before  the  French 
revolution,  and  at  the  prefent  time* 

The  Englifti  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  largeft 
and  richeft  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  had 
there  founded  the  greateft  empire  known  to  thoie 
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fertile  regions  iince  the  reign  of  the  Mo^k. 
'(heir  agents  collei5led  the  ricbefi  proflut^ioas  o£ 
the  land,  and  their  v^llels  traqfpprtied  thrm  ^ 
Europe.    They  had  opened,  bciides,  an  ext^q- 
five  trade  with  the  eaftern  CQaiis  of  Aiia^  and 
particularly  with  China ;  and  the  tranfportatioii 
of  fome  articles  from  thence,  which  (|is  tea,  ^f: 
example!  had  become  of  the  firft  neceffity  in 
Europe,  now  formed  one  of  tbie  moft  important 
branches  of  their  iqduftry.     Noiwithftaqdiog  all 
this,  the  Engliih  were  neither  the  es^clufive.dpr 
minators  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  nor  the. only  tradai^ 
in  the  Indian  ocean.    The  French,  4he  Diatcsb, 
the  Portuguefe,  the  Danas,  bad  a  confidprabia 
(hare  of  both.    The  veflfels.  of  tfeefe  nations  vir 
lited  every  coaft,  ifland,  harbour,  ftflcl  fettlement^ 
from  the  mouth  of  thelndus  to-Jap^U,     They 
jpoflefled  fadories,    towns,,  and  province^  tfai^t 
rivalled  thofc  of  the  Englifh,     Till  the  end  of  the 
war  of  1756,  it  evpa  remanKrd  dpubtful  ytrbetber 
Hindofi^n  was  to  acknQw]ed^e;th^fQv^ejg«ityof 
the  French  or  Britifli.    The  empire  of  the  Ekitch 
in  the  Indij^n  ocean,  was  no  Icfs  important  in  its 
kind  than  that  of  the  Englifli  on  the  contineDt  i 
the  exclufive  poffeffioq  of  the  |mpp  iilands  wair 
an  ioexhauflible  fource  of  riches.     England  and 
Holland  divided  the  tr^de  with  ChiRaj  tbaifof 
Japan  belonged  to  the  Dutch  alone,    England 
w^  undQubtedly  the  preponderating  ii^te  in  the 
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^illndif;^  {itibe  fxmnnenceinent  of  tbe  French 
i^oKitiOf) ;  but  fbc  was  for  from  enjoying  Che 
ItHe  iic«iinion  ot  the  cxclnfiYG  commerce  of  that 
p<irt.0f  tb^  worlcji 

In  the  Weft  Indies  the  divifion  wag  ft  ill  more 
^odi ;  dn4  if  there  was  any  preponderance,  it 
was  evidently  on  the  fide  of  France.     St.  Do- 
mingo alone  outweighed  all  the  reft  of  the  Art- 
tilles ;  and  befides  that  invahiabfe  ifland,  the 
French  poffeif^d  thjs  richeft  and  raoft  ia^pOTtant 
of  the  fmaller  ones.    In  extent  of  pofleffions, 
Spain  was  not  inferior  to  Great  Britain  in  the  Bay 
of  Mexico ;  for  Cuba  alone  was  three  times  as 
valuable  as  the  EngUfti  iilands  :  but  the  weak- 
Oeft  and  blind^efs  of  her  goveriuaieiit  rendered 
Jbner  Ie&   powerfuL     Holland,    Denmark,  and 
Sw^etkn  too^  had  valuable  fettlements  in  the  An* 
tiUea :  and  who  would  think  of  afterting  that  the 
fofBsSotB  of  Jamaica  were  the  fole  rulers  id  this 
immenfe  archipelago,  or  mcmopolized  the  trad« 
between  Europe  spd  the  Weft  Indies  ? 

Was  it  otherwife  on  the  continent  of  America  ? 
J§o  :  England,  fince  the  peace  of  1783,  had 
been  confined  to  Ihp  moft  northern  part  of  that 
continent^  to  an  uncultivated,  and,  compara- 
tively,  poor  and  barren  tierntory.  Tb^  immenie 
fnegipfis  of  South  Aofpiicaj  with  their  various  tre^^^ 
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ftircs  on  ihe  furface  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth> 
belonged  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  North  Aine<- 
rica,  all  that  did  not  belong  to  theUnited  States 
on  this  lide  of  the  river  St«  Lawrence,  was  the 
property  of  France  or  Spain.  With  regard  to 
extent  of  territory,  and  political  weight  and  jxyp^^r, 
England  was  now  hardly  a  ftate  of  the  third 
cnrder  in  America. 

It  therefore  clearly  appears^ 

lit,  That  before  the  revolution,  England  was 
not  the  fole  European  poffeffor  of  dominions  in. 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.    . 

sdly.  That  France,  England,  Holland,  S^b^ 
Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  enjoyed  each 
of  them  fome  part  of  the  Euibpean  efiablrih-" 
ments  in  the  Eaft  and  Weil  Indies ;  and  tifat  the 
ihare  poiTefTed  by  England  was  far  from  being 
the  greatefl^,  or  cvin  the  moA  irpportant  with 
refpcdl  to  its  intrinfic  value* 

3dly,  That  the  trade  and  produce,  as  well  as 
^be  government  of  thpfe  pofleffions,  were  divided 
among  all  the  maritime  powers ;  France,  Eng^ 
land,  and  Holland,  however,  having  a  decided 
fuperiorlty  over  the  reft. 

4thly,  That  if  England,  even  before  the  revoIu« 
tion,  poflefled  an  afcendarit  over  her  rivals  in 

the 
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the  lrad6  to  the  Eaft  and  Wefl  Indies  (which  with 
refpetfl  to  France  is  by  ho  means  c^rt^in),  the 
caufes ;  of  that  afcendant  are  not  to  be  fdund  itt 
an  fexcluliWor  even  exceffive  dominioti '  on; 
Jier   part,    but    muft    be    derived   from    6th<ic 

iburces  *f 

.  .      '  i't  '      ..  .    . 

Btfofe  we  Inquire  into  thefe^  we  moft  examine 
the  changes  ^hicfa  have  happened  in  thoie  tela;-: 
tii»i»fincetfaeFrrad)revi]|uttoii.        '^  ^ 

Qn  the  continent  of  America^  no  alteration  has 
t^en  place.  Excepting  the  fmall  diftri<9:  ofSuri- 
oam,  England  has  made  no  -  conquefis ;  ^nd 
France,  Spair^^  PDrtHgal,  &c.  have  loft  none  of 
their  former  pofleffions. 

In  tjie  Weft  Indies,  England  has  taken  Mar- 
tiipique  and  Xqme  ffnaller  ifland$  ,from  the 
French ;  Trinidad  from  the  Spaniards ;  and 
from  the  Dutch  the  whole  of  their  poffeffions. 
On  the  ojther  hand,  France.has  obtained  the 
whole  of  3t.  pomingp,  of  which  fhe  before 
only  ppflefled  the  fmaller,  though  the  richeft 
|ind  bdft  cultivated  .part.  It  is  eafy  to  forefee, 
that  at  the.enfuing  peace,  if' Prance  wM  confent 
on  her  part  to  make,  ib me  faqrifices,  England 
-will  have  no  great  difficulty  to  give  back  the 
^hple  or  the  greater  part  of  thefe  conqpefts  by 

*  Vide  Note  N  N. 
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\9By  of  compep&tioa, ,   Bot   wcnsis  tbo  citfi: 

pow  ilapds,  the  acquifitipns  of  France,  territory 

-^  territory,  and  domimon  for  dominioa,  arp 

^t  leaJR:  e(|ual  m  impoirtancc  to  tbofe  of  f)ogrt 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  indeed,  the  territorial  em- 
pire of  the  Engli/h  has  bcfen  \aggraodi2^  in  a 
gH9t  and '  iffk^Prtant  degree.  tDn  th^  one  haodi 
the  moft  valuable .  (loffbiliom:  p£  tii^  .Diitcjbf 
Ceylon,  and  the  i^tce  iflands,  have  fallen  under 
their  dominion*  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they ^ivc 
concluded  a  war,  which  has  accompltihed  Ad 
ruin  of  the  only  Mogul  prince  yet  poffeffinga  vc4 
gular  power  in  the  peninfula  of  Hindoilaa. 

The  firft  of  thefe  events  has  made  EingHnd 
the  fole  miflrefs  of  the  caflern  teas :  the  latJ  h^» 
eftablifhed  her  in  the  entire  foycrejgnty  of  the 
continent  of  Jndig.  '        '    '     " 

1   •  A.  • 

/ 

It  i^  impo/nble  to  forelce,  at  prefent,  whether 
thefe  things  wijl  continue  thus.  Of  whether  they 
are  to  fuffer  many  important  changes  Qpartjcii- 
larly  wit  J;  retpei^t/to  the  Dutch  poffcljions)  at 
^he  future  peace  between  France  and  England. 
But  however  that  may  be,  and  whatever  the 
changes  that  may  then  be  made,  the  only  quef* 

*  Vide  Note  0  0. 
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tion  now  before  us  is  this  :  How  far  is  the  ge- 
fteral  iutereft  of  Europe  c6nnc<^ed  with  the 
dmfion  of  power  and  territory;  with  the  af- 
cendaticy  of  this  or  that  natioto^  in  trans-£aro- 
peanpoffcffions'? 

If  thefe  poffeffiotts  were,  or  e\ref  could  be, 
an  immediate  Iburce  of  riches  and  power  to  the 
countries  they  belong  to,  their  relations  would 
be  a  fabje<5l  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the  lyf- 
tem  of  Europe*  For,  being  then  the  infiru- 
me^ts  of  conliderable  political  influence,  they 
might,  according  as  they  ihoiild  be  concentrate4 
tor  divided,  immediately,  and  eflentially  atfe<5^ 
the  general  relations,  and  confirm,  alter,  ot 
fubvert  the  federal  .conftitution.  We  ihould 
then  have  to  conlider  them  as  provinces  in  the 
fltitfteft  Ibnfe  of  the  word,  as  real  territorial 
'^ggtahdiztAtnt  of  the  mother-country ;  and  thf 
balance  of  Europe  would  be  aifcAedby  the 
conqueft  o^  the  Myfore  or  St.  Domingo,  ^s  it 
now  is  by  that  of  Holland  or  Italy.  ^ 

3uch,  however,  is  not  the  nature  of  thofe 
pofleffions.  .  They  neVer  were  an  immediate 
iburce  of  revenue  to  any  nation,  and  confe.- 
"quently  never  an  immediate  iburce  of  great nd^ 
iand  power  ♦.    The  expenfes  of  their  ^miniAsa- 

•Vide  Note  pp. 
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tion  and  defence^  either  coDTume,  or  (which  f# 
more  common)  exceed-  what  they  produce. 
It  is  a  well-known  fadl,  that  all  Eaft  and  Weft 
India  companies  that  have  proceeded  on :  the' 
principle  of  territorial  dominion^  have  fpepdlly 
met,  or  with  difficulty  averted  their  ruin.  The 
fruitful  and  extenfive  territory  which  now  forms 
the  United  States  of  Am?rica>  never  pro- 
duced fo  much  to  the  Britiih  government  as  a 
iiDgle  fquare  mile  in  Great  Britain.  A  hafly 
gfance  at  the  Eaft  India  budget,  laid  before 
parliament  every  year  by  the  Britifh  miniftry,  is 
fufficient  to  (how,  upon  the  beft  authority,  the 
true  value  of  India,  confidered  as  a  territorial 
pofleffion.  Thefe  fo  much  envied  conquerors, 
the  heirs  and  fucceffors  of  the  Moguls,  the 
rulers  of  thirty  millions  of  men,  and  fovereignfj 
of  the  richcft  countries  on  the  globe,  three  times 
as  extenfive  as  their  own  country,  are  obl^d 
to  heap  debt  upon  debt  to  comply  with  their 
ex'pe'nfes;  their  yjcarly  furplus  is  a  deficiency  ^ 
and  their  empire  would  be  a  dead  weight  upon 
Great  Britain^  if  it  did  not  nourifh  the  vital 
principle  of  her  greatnefs— her  extenfive  com- 
merce; This  IS  not  "a  place  to  enter  into  a  dif- 
cufiion  of  the  caufes  of  this  remarkable  pheno- 
menon i  they  are  not  formed  by  particular  rela- 
^ons^  but  lie  deep  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
Ufelf,  and  in  the  neceffary  condition  of  every 

•     ^      adminiflration 
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adminifiration  of  lands  remote  from  the  centre 
of  ^vernmeot ;  they  will,  in  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumfiauces,  more  or  lefs,  affe6t 
every  trans*£urppean  territorial  dominion. 

Such  dominion  will  not,  therefore,  of  itfelf, 
procure  any  confiderable  influence  in  the  poll* 
tical  relations  and  affairs  of  Europe.    As  far  as 
relates  to  the  fovereignty  only,  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment^  whether  the  Englifh,  the  French, 
or  .  the   Dutch,  cxclufively,  or  altogether,   or 
none  of  them,  govern  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  in  Africa,  America,  and  all  the  idands 
of  the  ocean.    It  only  becomes  important  s^s  it 
Hands  connected  with  an  advantage  of  another ; 
nature,  which  is  that  of  commerce.     It  is  com* 
merce  alone  that  can  give  fufHcient  importance 
to  thefc  polTeflions  to  intcreft  Europe.    It  is 
only  by  an  exteniion  of  the  whole,  or  forae 
particular  branches  of  its  commerce,  which  it 
could  not  have  efied^ed  othervvife,  that  any  Eu- 
ropean  nation  can   derive  material  power  and 
influence  in  the  general  iyflem,  from  its  domi« 
toions   in   diftant  quarters  of   the  globe.    Tiie 
only  caie  in  which  any  flate  can  complain  of 
the  foreign  pofTeflions  of  another,  is  when  the 
cpmmerce  derived  from  thofe  pofTeflions  only, 
is  in  fome  way  injurious  or  opprefiive  to  other 
lotions,    Confidered  in  a  liberal  point  of  view, 

'   '  all 
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all  complaints  againft  tram-European  Aamrnorif 
as  fuch,  are  nothing  more  than  empty  and  un- 
founded declamations,  fuited  only  to  tomds  en- 
tirely blinded  by  national  prejadtce. 

•  How  fer  the  poflellion  of  diHani  colonies^ 
and  the  exclufive  enjoyment  of  tficm,  afe  eveti 
favourable  to  the  eommcrce  of  a  nation  ;  whe- 
ther it  might  pot  attain  the  fame  greatnefs  with- 
out thofe  e^clufive  pofleflions,  fuppofing  the 
exigence  in  other  refpe<fts  of  the  materials  and 
opportunities  ncceflary  to  its  rife  and  progrefs ; 
and  whether  in  the  cafes  where  it  has  flourifhed 
in  conjan<5tion  wilh  them,  that  prosperity  has 
been  created  by,  or  notwithiftanding  them ; 
thefe  are  important  queflions  which  I  (hall  leave 
unexamined  at  prefent.  }  fhall  confine  mylelf 
to  the  common  ideas  of  the  influence  of  fo- 
reign poifeflions  upon  the  profperity  ai\d  increaie 
of  foreign  commerce,  t  ajDk  whether,  even  ac- 
cording to  thefe  received  ideas,  the  prefent 
greatnefs,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  fcle 
preponderance  of  the  Britifh  commerce,  can, 
wlfh  any  fhow  of  reafon,  be  attributed  to  the 
increafe  of  its  prefent  foreign  territory,  derived 
from  the  events  of  the  prefent  war  ? 

We  have  already  feen,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
ISaft  Indies,  that  the  pofleflions  of  the  Engliili 

have 
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CP9<)H«il9  ia  tb0  Wkf^  Indies  hiire  not  been 
ti^wi^y  impprtw*  to  throw  my  perceptible 
Vfflgbt  into  (tiic  fcafe  .^f  theur.  .external  com* 
xg^rc^e.  U  th^prefi^  fupejriority  of  Ibeir  trade 
be  founded  upon  the  extent  of  theii'  polIHions, 
it  ;a|u4  be  eicplained  by  tbeir  acquifUions  in  the 
^ft»  Tl^  Cimqjjdk  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the 
c^ptufe  pf  the  Dutch  Tettlements  mull:  be  mad^ 
to  account  for  the  whole^  or  the  greater  part 
of  it. 

Bat  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  the  eSe&s  of 
the  conqueft  of  the  Myibre  can  yet  be  felt ;  and 
whoever  is  /the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  fitu- 
atkui  of  the  Englifh  EaA  In4ia  Compai^y,  will 
be  far  from  belieiring  that  conqueft  to  have 
made  any  material  addition  to  its  real  wealthy  or 
to  have  given  any  new  vigour  to  its  commerce^ 
It  was  only  in  one  reipedl  valuable  to  the  pof- 
feiibrs  of  Bengal;  it  added  to  the  fecurity  of 
their  pdflei&on.  Like  the  reft  of  her  dominions 
in  the  Baft,  it  was  not  uie<til  to  Great  Britain 
as  an  immediate  fotirce  of  wealth/ but  as  an 
additional  Purity  to  that  eitenfive  commerce, 
which  is  one  of  the  Springs  of  Engknd^s  great- 
nefs.  That  commerce  might  have  exifted  with- 
out the  polfefHon  of  thofe  immenfe  regions ; 
a  poiTeiHon  only  necei&ty^  becaufe  a  falie  and 
' '    y  ba.rbarous 
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barbarou^  policy  has  poifoi^ed  the  telations  he- 
tween  India  and  Europe ;  becauie  die  fbundei^ 
of  all  European  efiabliihinclits  there^  of  what- 
ever nation^  hate  followed  no  other  maxuns 
than  thoie  of  fMce  and  opjNi^effion ;  and  becaute 
an  unnatural  dominion  can  only  be  maintained* 
by  unnatural  means*.  The  conqufeil  -of  the 
Myfore  is  therefore  of  little  iar  no  weight  in 
explanation  of  the  commercia]  preponderance  in 
quefiion.         '    '     j  .  .  .'  -  .  : 

The  acquifition  of  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  &c. 
is  more  intimately  cdntfeifled  with  it.  But»  if 
we  confider  that « this  only  iftoreafed  the  Britiih: 
commerce  in  one  re{pe6V,  whibh,  though  im^r. 
portant  in  itfelf>  is  (compared  with  others)  atily 
a  fecpndary  branch  of  it,  we  ihall  be  eafily  con-  • 
vinccd  that  it  is  likewife  infufiicient  to  folve  the 
problem.    *  ,.,,:,.,..  ^  ;    .» 

The  prefent  oppipaercbl  fupcriority  of  the 
Englifh  is. the  refult  of  two  principles  uncon- 
ne61ed  with  each  .other.  ^  The  one  of  ihefe  cxifted 
I^cfore  the^  fcyolu^ipn  jjhe  other  owes  its  being 
to  tbc^^^x  pf  the  re5fft}pti^ii;Op  aU  fhe  pa^er 
commercial. ftatcf  of  gur^jpe., ,.-  t.^    ,  . 

The  inc(Mnp3rable  a6ii,vity  of  the  Englifh  na- 
tjop,  the  extpnt,bf  its.ca^tal,  its  wonderful  im- 

•  .  •  J  •.  J  *  Vide  Njtc  Q^Qi, 
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provemcDts  in  all  kinds  of  machinery,  the  great 
expertncTs  of  iU  navigators,  the  labours  of  a ' 
government  fiudioius  of  its  real  interefts,  the 
excellence  of  its  internal  conflitution,  its  politi- 
cal and  individual  cbaradter ;  all  tbefe  conllitute 
the  firft  and  principal  bafis  of  the  afcendant  of 
its  foreign  commerce.  This  firft  and  chief  caufe 
is  entirely  independent  of  all  changes  or  revolu^ 
tions  in  the  reft  of  the  world.  It  was  already 
amply  difplayed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  war :  a  concatenation  of  circumfiaoces 
to  be  explained  in  another  place,  prcvcrnted 
even  the  war  from  impeding  its  progrefs ;  which 
is  one  of  the  mod  extraordinary  phenomena  in 
the  hifiory  of  the  commerce  ^nd  civilization  of 
nations* 

-  To  this  firfl  conftitueiit  principte  of  the  coq^i- 
mercial  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain,  a  feoond 
has  been  added  in  the  courie  of  the  war  ;  which, 
however,  compared  to  the  former,  can  only  be 
called  a  negative  caufe.  The  nations  which 
formerly  divided  the  commerce  of^  the-  world 
with  England,  were  reduced  to  impotence  and 
inaiStivity,  by  a  feries  of  mod  deplorable  mil^ 
for^uneSp  The  once  fo  profperous  France  beheld 
the  ruin  of  her  capital,  her  manufodlories,  her 
induflry,,  her  commerce,  and  her  navigation, 
amidft  ttiis  j^nvuliions  of  a  ruinous  anarchy. 
r  %  D^fQlatioa 
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Dcfolation  vVas  fprcad  through  her  colonics ;  St.  T 
Domingo,  the  queen  of  the  Antilles,  \f  as  convert- 
ed into  an  abode  of  mifcry,  a^  wildcrneft  of  blood 
and  ruin  !  Holland  was  plunged  iti  the  devour- 
ing abyfs  of  an  infatiable  revolution ;  the  iprings 
of  her  trade  were  dried  up  ;  many  of  her  internal 
refourccs  were  annihilated ;  her  colonies  and 
Ihipping  were  taken  from  her.  One  of  thole 
unfortunate  contradiftions,  which  nothing  could 
haw  produced  but  the  war  of  the  r^vntutihriy 
compelled  the  moft  powerful  ally  of  this  nation 
tb  take  an  adlive  part  in  its  deflrudlion/  to  perfe- 
cute  its  trade  in  every  fea,  and  to  take  pafleffion 
of  its  moil  valuable  pofl^flSons  in  the  Eafi:  and 
Wefl  Indies,  Spjiin,  to  avoid  a  gteatet  evil, 
was  obliged  to  throw  herielf  into  the  arms  of 
France  ;  to  engage  with  her  in  the  war  againft 
£ngland,  to  participate  the  fufpeniion  of  her 
commerce,  the  iniecurity  of  her  navigation,  the 
exhauflion  of  her  finances,  and  all  the  misfor- 
tunes by  which  France  was  for  a  time  flruck  out 
of  the  lifl  of  comtnercial  nations.  The  maritime 
iiates  of  the  fecond  order,  and  above  all,  the 
United  States  of  America  *,  made  up,  in  fomfe 
Fcfpec^s,  for  the  defeiftion  of  France,  Holland, 

and 

*  The  cxtenfivc  augmentation  of  the  trade  of  America  du- 
ring this  war,  is  too  often  overlooked.    In  latter  years,  her 
sttlvaacement  in  general  comtnerce  has  even  i)cen  more  rcmart- 
.  •  -        '  .     .  able 
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and  Sp^n;  but  Jbcy  could  notaltpgether  liipply 
their  place ;  and  by  far  the  moft  confiderajpU 
part  of  all  trans-European  commerce  was  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh. 

Thus  ipadually  arofe  what  is  now  x:allcd  th^ 
aioxio.poly.of  the  colonial  trade.  The  intrinjic^ 
peculiar^  pofitive^  fuperiority  of  the  Ehglifb,  which 
exifted  before  the  revolution,  and  had  already 
then  been  iht  occafion  of  foine  luijuft  and  mif- 
takcn  complaints,  was  the  firft  and  chief  fource 
of  this  monopoly.  Had  it  npt  been  for  that  in- 
truilic  fuperiority  of  England'3  induflry,  all  the 
maritime  fiates  in  Europe,  their  commerce,  and 
their  colonies,  might  have  been  ruined,  without 
advancing  b^  to  her  prcfeat  commercial  grcat- 
nefe :  but  poflefling  thofc  peculiar  advantages, 
dnd,  at  the  fame  time,  the  very  ejctraordinary 
pne  of  being  able  to  preferve  the  Iburce  and 
foupdatipo  pf  them,  even  in  the  midft  of  war, 
England  remained  alone  on  the  iield  when  all 
her  rivals  had  difappeared.  The  misfortunes  of 
other  nations  were  the  accidental  occafion,  not 
the  ca^fe,  of  a  greater,  perhaps  only  more  evi- 
dent difplay  of  the  principles  of  her  power. 

lable  than  her  great  improvements  in  many  other  branches  of 
public  wealth.  The  trade  of  America  to  the  Eaft  Indies  has 
been  carried  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  render  it  probable  that  fhe 
will  foon  be  a  formidable  rival  of  England  in  that  career, 

Y  3  Suppofing 
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Suppofing  that  which  is  aAitrarily  and  ab- 
furdly  termed  monopoly  and  tyranny,  to  be  a 
politive  evr)  for  other  nations  (and  Ve  (hall  foon 
inquire  whether  it  really  is  fo),  it  would  nevcr- 
thelefs  {till  be  inequitable,  and  ridiculous  indeed, 
to  treat  this  monopoly  as  a  crime  on  the  part  of 
the  Englifli  people  ;  as  injuftice,  treachery,  and 
nfurpation  on  the  part  of  theBritift  government. 
The  firfl  principle  of  the  Britifh  commerdaT  ajf- 
ccndant,  the  true  and  immediate  caufe  of  it, 
will  furely  not  be  a  fubje6l  of  ferious  reproach  to 
the  nation  which  thereby  acquired  fuch  advan- 
tages, or  to  the  government  that  cherifhed  and 
encouraged  it :  and  England  can  never  be  made 
refpohfible  for  the  fccond,  which  was  only  the 
accidental  occafion  of  extending,  or  at  leaft  of 
manifefting  that  long-determined  fuperiority. 
England  neither  defired  nor  efFefted  the  French 
revolution,  nor  the  horrors  of  her  internal  con- 
vulfions,  nor  the  ruin  of  the  French  colonies, 
rjor  the  fubverfion  of  the*  late  conditutton  of 
Holland,  nor  the  alliance  between  Spain  and 
France.  To  what  is  called  the  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  ihe  only  contributed 
that  part  for  which  nobody  can  reproach  her ; 
the  red  was  accomplifhed  by  circumflances 
which  England  cpuld  neither  forcfee,  nor  diredt, 
por  avert. 


But 
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.  ^utip,  order  to  judge  how  far  England's  mono-' 
poly  of  colonial  prpduce  is  really  prejudicial  to 
other  nations^. wc  muft  carefully jiiftinguilh  its 
rfFcdls  on  the  commercial  ftates,  from  its  confc- 
quences  to  the  confuming  part  of  Europe  only. 

.^  The^  nations  aftively  engaged  in  the  colonial 
trade  before  the  revolution,  are  neceflarily  iuf- 
ferers  by  the  prefent  ftate  of  things.  One  of  the 
moft  important  branches  of  thei?  indqftry  is  en- 
tirely cut  off;  and  many  others,  more  or  lefs 
aoqpe(Sted..witl);  i^.  ^re.  confidefably  flraitcncd. 
The  fuddeu  deftrpdlion  of  their  colonial  fyftenas^ 
l^pt  only  affiled. their  foreign  comm^ce  and  na- 
\igatu)n,;but  wa3.a  fevere  check  upon  their  inter- 
nal mam^i/a^ures,^, and  tl^  circuit  ion  of  mpney ; 
i^e^Q^i^iliJied:  ^U  th(;^  fpurces  of  private  wealth, 
aiid  mfLixy  ^t  .th$  iprings  of  -  public  power.  :To» 
th^  |he  pre&nt  ftate  of  things  is  a  ierious,  im- 
ppilt^nit,  jSLvAt  lin  ^3!ine  refpeias,  an  irreparable 
H]i|sfortuQe.  To,  thep>  the  former  oonipetition 
w:a8nQt,p9}y.  advantageous,  but  neceiTary^  and 
to  them  it  may  wejl  be  permitted  to  reprefent  the 
re-efia^li(hment  of  that  competition  as  aa  obje£t 
of  the.  firii:  and  greatefi  importance. 

But  very  different  is  the  cafe  with  refpedk  to 
that  coniiderabk  part  of  Europe — the  confumers 
only  of  colonial  produce.     All  that  immediately 

V  4  intcreft^ 
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intcrefts  theic  nations,  is  the  filciRfy  df  j^rtcurihg 
thofe  produ6lions  at  the  Idweft  jincfe.  In  itfelf, 
it  is  indifFcrcst  to  them  wKethCr  the  £aft  and 
Weft  Indian  fettlements,  and  thfeir  cbmmercfe 
and  produce,  arc  divided  among  man^,  or  con-* 
fined  to  one  nation*  The  firft  is  only  advan- 
•  tagcous  to  them  when  it  enftires  a  lower  price 
at  the  market ;  and  the  latter  is  only  ^tejtidicial 
when  it  occafions  an*  arbitrary  rife  in  the  vafai^ 
of  the  produce*       ' 

It  is  rather  gejierally  Relieved  in  Evtropc,  that 

thofe  circumftances  whicli  in  the  donrife  of  the 

war  hare  put  the  Ehgliih  in  bxdufive  ^^k^R^Rotx 

of  thfe  colonial 4rade,  haVe  at  the  &die  tittte  eii- 

powered  that  nation  to  excfcifc  kh  *^iii*ffi*^d 

monopoly  towards  the  reft  cff  £at«>]^  ib  ^  &lb 

4>f  thai  produce.     This  dpihto%  'v^  (proBabfy 

ci*eated  by  the  declamatiotis  tX  thofe,  \vhb  i(rdtt 

imftigatcd  againft  Engl&nd  by  &h  eijiiareft  Hf  & 

difFercnt  nature-Mhe  lofe  of  theit  aAiVfe  >pkk  <rf 

the  trade.     It  *2^  foftered  by  pdlftical 'teWttdii^ 

ttei?,  by  hofKlie  prejudices  and  hoftUe  farfSSces; 

by  the  evident  and  Tjnifotm  bias  of  moft  of  tho 

writers  gf  thefe  times,  and  by  the  >prcvatfing  tem^ 

per  of  the  public  mind.     This  opinion,  likewiie, 

received  ia  tjn'ge  of  probability  Ifrom  the  ettra-^. 

ordinary  rife  in  the  price  <jf  eolonml  ^odiidfe, 

which  happened  at  the  very  time  when  thsit  ffre-* 

ppnd^rancej 
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pdnddjanoe,  «r,  as  ptopU  ebooi^  td  call  it,  that 
fldpotXm  of  the  Eliglifli  vfhs  eriiblilhed  -,  and 
it  rtJceived  its  final  confittnatton  from  the  ap- 
parfeiitly  infailibl«  c&aclufions,  that,  as  in  any 
fitigle  n»rV«t  rtfl  «Mto|>etttten  df  fellers  is  the 
necdSkfy  cft«rffe  of  cheaprtcfs,  zttd  the  monopoly 
of  a  few,  the  occaAoh  of  the  reverfe ;  To  likewife 
»  the  gerieral  ms^et  Of  Eftpo^,  the  concur- 
iwioe  of;  fdlwigiAtiofli'jaafl'dittiinifli  the  prices; 
while  an  arbitfaty  tiMrtiafe  of  thisiM  ttiuft  inevi^ 
t^y'ealbe  fitoiri  a  nSonc^iy  iti  Ihi  hands  of  ope 
fiate*:  :    ■'*!^     •■  -      ' 

;   The  following  reafons  indutft  titk  to  regard  this 
,  o^niOt)  Ha  ffcllaiSotJs,  however  genttally  it  may 
be*ecfei*«d. 

•  Ih  fh«  fifrft  plitcfe',  1  conceive  it  to  be  impolfible, 
&at  a  whole  people  fhould  form  fuch  an  agree' 
ihient  as  would  be  abfolutely  n^cefl^ry  to  enable 
tbeiti  to  afiuc  an  ailrithtty  price  to  any  ofajei^  of 
^txt  Utadc.  AtorttmerdaT  tiattdn  is  only  a  mul- 
iitade  of  tradinj^  individiials ;  abd  each  of  thefe, 
iti  his  traffic  with  foreign  or  dome(!i:ic  purchafers, 
bbeys  the  maxims  fuggefled  by  his  own  imme- 
diate itater^fl^.  Every  individual  is  the  natural 
pompetHoir  of  all  the  tcft.    If  an  Jiuodred  per^ 

•  Vide  Note  R  R. 
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ions  in  one  coaunetcial  ftftte  went  actually  tor 
confpirc  together  tp  ei^9bh^^x^{Mhitxxy  and 
^irtilicial  price  in  cveify .  Vfrn^U ,  there  iwoiild,  aU: 
ways  be  found  an  hundred  o^f&tef,  whoiwookl  be 
willing,  for  the  faKe  of  ^  «iiyo.<eq^tcnfi.w.falej  to 
confine  theoifelvef  to  a  fomll^i:  .p!X>At  s  and  this 
would  deflroy  the  efffii^  of  fiiidb..m6n9polizing 
combinations,  and  reftore  tolbe;articIe  fo  unrea* 
fonably  raiifed/  itsf  fair, ^lJifleTrri^??  Anginal  vahw 
of  tbp  proflvtte,  »wilh-^iQb$r|^f  :W  c^mreyance^ 
and  the  ufuaLyrpfi^pfUxe^tfqji^f^  ^^h^tv^t^ 
monopoly  fhould  enable  all  the  individual^  of  a 
commercial  >(iate  to  impofe  arbitrary  prices  upon 
their  purchaiers  in  every  market  pfBdrope/ is  a 
^himera  that. will  Jiot  b^r  a  sigoq9i;]^\f(X99)iilan 
tion*   Even  fuppoiing  the  governmenX9f;a'  c^m-^ 
mercial  nation  to  be  fo  blind  and  fenlelefs,  as  to 
put  e^vcry  branch  of  its  externalrx:Qfi^§fpe.into 
the  hands  of  es^cLujiave,  and  really  moinogolizipg 
companies  ^.  evep  in  this,  ^y  no.njejp^pf^pr^l^l)}^ 
f ^fp,  ih^  favoured  companieis  wpi^ldj,  ;iq  tbe^^ndi 
jf|pd-it  ia?pp;fl[i|>l9.toi9aintain  aqyarbiti^rj^i^ioQ 
in  the  objedls  of  their  monopoly  *v.  ,Jr\  ^uch  a 
cafe,  the  fyilieni.of  fmuggling  would  fodn  be 
carried  to  fuch  an  immenfe  extent,  as  tof  ompel 
jlhe.  monopplifls  to  lower  their  prices^  op  to  forego 
their  advantages  altogether.    My  o^p  opinion, 


♦  Vide  Note  S  S^ 
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fupported  and  confirmed  by  miscfa  refie£lion  oa 
the  fubjet^l,  is,  that  in  the  intercourfe  among  na- 
tions there  can  be  no  (ueh  thing  as  a  monopoly, 
in  the  ftridl  fenfe  of  the  word, 

2dly.  The  great  rife  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  prices  of  all  Eaft  and  Weft  Indian  produce^ 
within  the  laft  ten  years,  is  (o  fully  and  iatis&c- 
torily  explained  by  a  number  of  obvious  caufee, 
as  to  invalidate  completely  the  aflumptipn  of  its 
having  been  efFedicd  by  a  national  monopoly. 
If,  bdides  the  conftant  and  necellary  advance* 
inent  in  the  price  of  all  articles  of  provilion,  in« 
eluding,  of  coui^fci  colonial  produce,  which  takes 
place  in  tlwe  ordinary  cotirfe  of  things^  we  con- 
iider  the  extraoildinary  circumdances  which  havd 
tended,  fince  the  revolution  and  the  Var,  to  in* 
creafe  the  value  pf  that  produce  ;  if  we  confider 
the  calamities  which  have  befalleq  the  richeft 
colonies  ;  the  ruin  of  induftry,  and  the  defl ruc- 
tion of  capital  in  fo  many  of  the  ftates  of  Europe, 
and  Jbe  effaSl  pf  thefe  misfortunes  upon  the  pro- 
dudivc  power  pf  all  nations ;  if  we  confider  the 
dangers  of  navigation,  which  increafe  the  price 
of  infaranee,  atid  leflen  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chant, even  in  the  mofi;  powerfbl  maritime  coun- 
tries; and  the  I  great  mafs  of  real  fubfiantial 
wealth  diverted  by  the  war  from  produ6live  ob^ 
^e6ts  in  Englaodras  well  as  in  the  r^fi;  of  afBi<^ed 

Europe : 
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£urope :  all  thcfe  circumftanccs  will  be  fufficient 
to  account  for  the  bigh  pric^  of  colonial  produce 
as  their  natural  and  neceifary  confequence.  The 
prefent  profit  of  the  Englifli  trader  on  the  fale 
of  this  produce,  is  certainly  no  greater  than  it 
nfed  to  be  twenty  years  ago  :  there  is  even  rca- 
ibn  to  believe  that  it  b  \e&.  The  Weft  India 
merchants  of  London  have  twice  been  obli^d^ 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  war,  to  apply  for  af- 
fiHanice  to  their  governmenty  which  advanced 
coniiderable  fums,  to  Telieve  their  pi^efiing  dxiE* 
culties.  The  Eaft  India  Company  has  rather 
added  to  its  debts  than  its  riches*  Tj^e  twoclafTes, 
therefore,  which  mu A  alone,  or  ^bove  all  others, 
have  profited  by  the  high  price  of  £afi  and  We^ 
India  produce,  if  that  price  had  been  diiftated  by 
an  arbitrary  monopoly,  have  inncality  derived  no 
fuch  extraordinary  advantages  from  it,  and  have, 
perhaps,  found  it  difficult  even  to  ifeoure  thcit 
ordinary  gains. 

The  only  riefpe<?l  in  which  it  is  at  all  important 
to  the  confumers,  whether  they  be  provided  with 
colonial  produce  by  this  or  that  European  peopfe, 
is  the  degree  of  induftry  and  wealth  of  the  nation 
they  have  to  deal  with,^  Among  nations  equal  in 
oth«r  refpcds,  the  richeft  and  moft  indufirious 
^ill  always  fell  at  the  loweft  pritje.  For  the 
greater  the  eapitals,  the  more  a6live  t^e  induflry„ 
;    .  the 
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the  mor^  perfect  the  art  and  ability  employed  m 
any  bulinefs^  ib  much  the  more  produdlive  does 
it  prove,  lb  much  the  more  fpeedy  and  certain 
the  refult,  fo  much  lefs  exertion  proportlonably 
devoted  to  ^it,  and  fo  much  lefs  the  equivalent 
required  from  the  confumer.  The  productions 
of  the  Eafi^  and  Weft  Indies,  in  the  markets  of 
Europe,  are  fruits  of  the  navigation^  the  capita!, 
the  labour,  and  ingenuity  of  the  nations  which 
bring  them  thither.  In  all  thefe  points  the  Bri- 
iiih  people  ftands  unrivalled*  No  nation  can 
procure,  tranfport,  and,  of  courie,  fel)  ia  cheap 
as  the  Engliih.  As  €ar  as  others  pofleis  not  the 
fame  advantages  and  reCburces  to  enable  them  to' 
fell  at  the  iame  prices,  and  as  long  as  diey  con* 
tinue  incapable  of  fo  doing ;  fo  far  and  fo  long 
muil  the  commercial  predominance  of  the  Eng-* 
lilh,  or  what  is  improperly  termed  their  commer- 
cial monopoly,  remain  a  manifeft  advantage  to 
the  confumer,  in  every  part  of  Europe  *.  This 
appears  to  me  fo  clearly  founded  upon  the  lim^ 
plefi  principles  of  political  economy,  that  t  am 
at  a  Ids  to  guefs  what  the  moft  prejudiced  io- 
phiftry  will  be  able  to  oppofe  to  it. 

Thus  have  we  analyzed  the  fecond  charge 
9gainft  England,  the  accuiation  of  monopoly; 
and  wc  find, 

•  Vide  N^c  T  T. 
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ift,  l^hat  l^fore  the  Freocb  reVolutioni  ting-^ 
!aAd  was  fo  far  from  pofleiling  exdufive  domi- 
nion ia  America  or  the  Indies^  that  i^e  did  not 
eren  preponderate  in  the  Weft  Indies  or  on  the 
tdjoining  continent ;  while  in  Ihe.Eaft  (he  was 
nearly  balanced  by.  the  Dutch,  French,  Portu- 
guefe,  Danes,  &c.  who  all  of  them  held  more 
or  leis  coikfiderable  pofieilions  there. 

-  idly^  Since  the  revolution  in  France  and 
Holland,  the  territorial  dominions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain have  been  extended  in  every  part  of  the  globe ; 
in  tlie  Eaft  Indies  almoft  to  exclufive  ibvereignty ; 
bnt,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  not  even  to  prqioonde^ 
ranee.  How  many  of  thefe  additions  will  be 
permanent,  remains  yet  to  be  decided  by  the  en* 
fuing  peace. 

3dly,  But  neither  the  territorial  poffeffipns  of 
the  Engtifh  before  the  revolutions  nor  their  cow^ 
quefts  during  the  war,  are  fulHcient  to'account 
Ibr  the  extent  of  their  almoft  exclufive  commerce 
in  Eaft  and  Weft  India  produce*  This  muft  be 
referred  to  other  caufes,  among  which -fome  are 
peculiar  advantages  which  no  man  hiTs  a  right  to 
make  a  fubjeA  of  reproach  to  Ehglapd  ;  others 
are  dift)rders  and  calamities  which  England  in 
no  wife  occafioned,  and  from  which  Ihe  dAivcd 
an  accidental  benefit  too  dearly  purchafed  on 
another  fide.  ^  4thly, 
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4^hly,  Her  monopoly  of  trans-European  pro-* 
fladtidfts,  fti  fkr  as  h  eicifts,  is  only  immediately' 
pi^^udicial  to  fli6fe  nati6ris'wh6  formerly  took 
khiSire  paft  in  'gerierarcommcrce.  To  all  the 
reft, 'to  thc'grcaf'mals  of  mere  confumers,  it 
could  only^'be  hurtful  if  the  prices  of  thofe  pro- 
dudKonI  were  thereby  confiderably  raifed.  Since 
this  nchlierls,  nor  can  be  the  cafe ;  iince,  under 
thfe  prcfcnt  circumfl'arices,  the  Englifh  are  the 
peoplcYroAi'vvhorh  the  eonfuthcr  may  expeA  the 
mofi^iftoidifrate'  price;  this  (6  much  decried  mo- 
nopoly of  .EhR  and  Weft  India  commerce,  which 
at  all  events  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
16  now 'cren  an  advantage  to  him. 

Firtc  be  it  from  me  to  aflert,  that  it  is  unim- 
portant* to  Europe  whether  France,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, aild  every  other  ftate  whofe  induftry  has 
been  fettered  or  impeded  by  the  revolution  of 
the  war,  fltali  recover  the  ufe  and  pbfleffion  of 
their  former  flrength,  or  continue  to  languifh  in 
that  inactivity  to  which  their  prefent  ftate  con- 
demns them.  The  true  intereft  of  Europe -con- 
fifts  in  the  greateft  poffible  profpfirity  of  every 
one  of  itSGOKppoent  parts,  and  th^  htgheft  poi^ 
$ble  degree  of  wealth  in  all  agricultural,,  manu-^ 
fadluring,  and  commercial  nations.  It  requires 
Ukewife,  4nd  muft,  under  every  pollible  circum- 
ftanc6^  require  that:  every  nation  fhQUId.  pQi&f^ 

that 
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thdt  ihare  (atn),  if  poiHble^  neitb^  mcire  norlefs) 
of  the  m^fs  of  general  yrp^th,  i9c}ifding  P^ 
a«id  Weft  Indi^  commerce,  a^d  prodqce^  vflmU 
beloogs  to  its  particular  Ataataoo,  the  tt^tofp  pjf 
lis  induilry^  its  difpotition  ainl  capacity ;  !Vf^ 
which  is  ^ncceffary  for  tl^e  devclopenieat  pf  ^!> 
various  prDdudive  powers.  la  tij^^  poiaft  of 
iicw,  not  only  the  philantl^cc^|c  c^fiM^Ute^ 
but  tlie  enlightened  fiatefQ^n^  if  h(&  be  dcqu^ntfec) 
with  the  general  principles  of  politic^  e<)Oin¥!«;»y> 
will  defirc  tbate^ry  coui^lry,  ,q^li$e4  %  iWf^ 
time  purfoits,  m^y  enjoy  i^s  due  :prQpprtk>9  pf 
tfans-Eunopean  commerce  and  dofoifHQP*  ]?9i^ 
we  mud  not  confound  this  juft  g^nd  ^^kv^  ppU^^ 
with  the  falfe  though  common  views^  which  forvti 
the  groundwork  of  all  the  €Ofnp)afpta*aggi{ifl 
the  commercial  fuperiorHy  of  £^fiQ4«  TbJi 
enlarged  confideration  of  t^  f^tgii^  ^s  gAJ||:q(xw0 
to  tjbofe  who  join  in  ti^{e  copipjaj^^;  ^ffegtiS 
generally  upderfiood,  tfie  d€cl«pjjy«i»s  ^ffikA 
{Inglapd  wo^ld  long  fip^  fa^w  h^^p  ^kPM^^    * 

m.  0/ ti^  Mcmopqlj^  iff  En^UJh  Mam^^Siires. 

The  colonial 'frfade  of  the  Engfifh,  nolwith- 
fbnding  Us  magnitude^  4s  orily  a  Iti&t^ff  ^ef^ 
jc6l  in  the  general  mafe  of  ^6r^t4th  -influiky.  It5 
own  .m^nufa<^ures  are  by  far  *he  nibff  fruitful 
iburoe  of  that  part  of  the  power  and  riches  of  thid 
nation  whieh  is  derived  /rom  comme^.  ^ 

I  After 
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Aftdr  harifig  endeat^ured  to  point  out' ihe 
rml  nature  of  the  colonial  monopoly  p{  the 
Bagliih)  and  to  Oiow  wkh  bow  little  jiHlice  the 
cofiwiercial.  fuperiority  of  Oreat  Brhaiu  can  in 
tliat  9efpe(^  be  t^ermed  tyrannically  oppteffive, 
or'  leven  ^prejudicial  to  other  nations :  I  har« 
only  nce^  to  examine  whether  iiich  comfdaintt 
are  better  founded  Avben  applied  to  the  dealingi 
of  the  £n£iiih  in  their  own  fnanufa(9ures. 

The  Ambor  of  the  EM.de  la  France^  and  i 
thoufaiid  writers  beiides,  hare  described  tihe 
preference  4>bta»ned  by  the  Englilh  aiamifa6luf«$ 
in  evjery  mat^k^*  of  Europei,  as  an  Infupportablt 
}'okcy  a  painful  and  hnmiltatiti^  fervitude  to  all 
other  natioiia.  It  is  only  by  the  itnpov«riihment 
of  Europe/ fay  they,  that  England  riles  to  aa 
unnatural  ^egi^e  of  wealth  ;  as  this  wealth  in- 
ereaies,  the  power  is  like  wife  augmented  of 
iiraftemng)  coofirming,  and  perpetuating  the 
galling  and  opprobrious  fetters  in  which  all  go* 
vernments  and  countries  languifh  in  helpleft 
ina<^ivity.  The  annihilation  of  independent  ^ 
induAry  leads  to  the  dellri»%on  of  all  liberty : 
the  oofumerdai  ffovereignty  of  the  £ngli(k  is 
made  the  foundation  of  their  poikica}  4dpot^ 
ifm,  and  England  bcoomes  more  and  AOPe  die 
lawg^Tcr  ft&d  tyrant  of  Europe. 

fs'  Avciy 
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.    A  very  flight  examinatioa  of  this  uofavdur- 
ahle  picture   is    fufiicient  to   fhow,    that    the 
grounds  of  complaint  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
^re  in  many  refpefts  equivocal,  arbitrary,  unte^ 
nable,  and  abfurd.     The  decided  and  almofrexr 
clufive  preference  given  to  Englifh  mahufaduTes 
in  the  markets  of  Europe,  is  not  the  effedi  of 
compulfion,  but  of  choice ;   it  is  a  preference 
freely .  given,    continued,    and  confirmed  ;    for 
England    has    no    means    of   introducing  her 
produdions,  and  pqtting  them  oflfhy  force  in 
any  part  of  Europe.     Were  the  fuqcefe  of  thefc 
prqduAions  as  deflrudlive  to  the  induftry^  and 
as  conducive  to  the  degradation  and  dependr 
ance    of   al)  other  countries  as  it  is  here  de« 
icribed,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  conceive  why 
fo  many  nations  fubmitted  to  a  yoke  they  might 
at  any  timp  throw  off.     For,  fuppoitng  obfii- 
nate  prejudices,    or  unaccountable  fascination, 
to  poffefs  the  people,  would  not  their  govemr 
ments  ufe  every  effort  to  bar  the  accefs  of.  this 
jconfuming  ppifpn  tp  their  dpminions  ? 

The  force  of  thefe  arguments  mufl  firike  the 
mc^nefl  capacity,  although  it  were  unable  to 
difiinguifh  tb?  relations  of  caufe  and  efFedl  in  a 
rgteat  regular  phenomenon  ;  and  it  is  not  a  littl? 
fatprifing  that  .  fuch  obvious  confidcrations 
fhould  not  long  fince  have  deflroyed  all  the 
fLmiy  tifTues  of  fophiftry. 

Upon 
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N 

•''Upori  thelb  complaints  of  the  f )n:an\ious  op-* 
preffion  connected  with  the  induftry  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation,  it  naturally  occurs  to  alk,  how  does 
thJs  iriduftry,  fo  detefted  and  abhorred,  this 
pretended  caufe  of  fuch  misfortunes,  fuch  mifery 
and  ruin  to  the  reft  of  Europe ;  how  docs  it 
maintain  fo  peaceably  its  once  acquired  prero- 
gative ?  Why  do  not  all  governments  and  in- 
dividuals combine  to  exclude  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain  from  every  market ;  and 
th«s  by  one  manly  effort  break  through  the 
fetters  that  encumber '  them  ?  The  anfwer  is 
obvious — ^their  intereft  forbids  it;  for  though 
they  have  no  diflindl  conception  of  the  nature 
of  that  intereft,  there  is  a  vague  fcntiment  of 
advantage  which  impels  them  more  powerfully 
than  the  vifionary  hypothefes  of  prejudice  or 
ignorance.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  developc 
this  vague  fentiment;  let  us  divcft  it  of  the 
obfcurity  in  which  it  is  involved. 

The  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain  in  European 
mannfafture,  like  her  afcendant  in  colonial 
commerce,  is  founded  upon  two  .diftinfi  prin- 
ciples, one  pofitive  and  the  other  negative. 

The  firft  is  the  intrinfic  excellence  of  the  pro« 
dudlions  of  her  induftry;  in  other  words,  the 
refult  of  the  peculiar  advantages  by  w'faicih  Eng- 

%  2  land 
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land  is  enabled,  with  lefs  effort  tha|i  otbec  na* 
tiOflSy  to  prepare  maoufaiSlures  of  equal  good» 
nefi,  or  with  the  -fame  application  of  labour  to 
deliver  them  better ;  by  which  means  fte  brings 
her  articles  to  market  at  a  lower  price  when 
equally  good,  at  the  fame  price  when  fuperior 
in  quality^  and  Very  often  both  more  perfed 
and  more  cheap.  The  reafon  of  this  mtrhific 
and  peculiar  excellence  of  Britijfh  manufa£turea 
is  obvious ;  it  is  owing  to  thepr<^refs  of  every 
zxt  among  the  Engliih^  to  the  extenilve  ufe  and 
improvement  of  machinery,  to  the  largeness  of 
their  capitals^  to  the  ingenuity  and  enterprifiog 
ipifit  of  the  people;  it  is  a  con&quence  of  the 
character  and  habits^  the  polity  and  confiitutron 
of  the  nation,  which  all  contribute  to  |Mroduce 
and  fecure  thofe  advantages. 

The  negative  principle  of  this  afcendaat  is  the 
comparative  weaknefs  and  indolence  of  other 
nations,  their  ignorance  of  political  economy, 
their  negleS  of  many  branches  of  induftry,  and 
their  neqeflary  dependancc  on  the  activity  of 
foreigners ;  all,  more  or  lefs,  confequences  of 
their  own  faults. 

JThe  demand  for  Britiflsr  manufactures  in  the 
moA  cultivated  countries  of  Europe,  and  amoi^ 
nations  wjiich  have  likfewife  carried  induftry  to 
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great  perfeAion/  ^  a  conftquenoe  and  proof 
of  the  pofitive  fuperiority  of  that  of  the  Eng- 
lifh.  It  is  by  that  alone  they  have  acquired, 
and  do  ilill  retain,  the  markets  Qf  OeTftiany,  of 
moft  of  the  tK>rthern  powers,  and  of  France 
before  and  fince  the  rerolution. 

Upon  this,  which  I  havO'Called  the  negative 
fnpcriority  of  the  Englilh,  is  founded  the  af- 
cendant  of  their  induftry  in  Portugal,  and  mora 
eipecially  in  Rufiia.  It  is  not  merely  in  the 
ihape  of  commercial  intercourfe  that  it  prevaib 
in  thofe  countries  ;  it  is  there  internally  produc- 
tive.  There  Britifh  adventareta,  with  Britifh 
capital  and  Britifh  labour,  engage  In  the  domef^ 
tic  trade,  and  develope  the  interior  reiburces  of 
the  country  :  there  they  efiabliih  manufactories 
on  their  own  account  Ruffia  and  Portugal 
would  not,  however,  exclude  the  Engliih  from 
their  markets  by  the  mere  improvement  of  their 
native  induftry  i  for  were  they  as  highly  ^ulti^ 
vated  as  France  and  Germanyi  they  would  ftill, 
like  "Francs  nnd  Germany,  prefer  the  produ^qp 
of  Britifh  labour  even  to  their  own,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  excellence.  But  the  excluflv© 
prevalence  of  the  manufactures,  and  dire<^  in« 
terference  of  the  merchants  of  England,  in  the 
interior  of  thofe  countries :  this  multiplicatioii 
of  their  natural  advantages  can  only  proceed 
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froflk  particular  defers  of  coQillhitiori  or  errors 
of  ^ovcramcnt. , 

As  far  a^  tbe.predotninance  of  Briti(h  manu- 
fadlures  is  a  confequcnce  of  real,  intrinfic  ex- 
cellence and  comparative  cheapnefs,  it  is  clearly 
a  politive  advantage  to  every  nation,  and  to  civil 
feciety  in  general,  as  well  as  to  England.  It  is 
the  intereft  of  every  individual .  in  Europe  to: 
procure  the  commodities  he  wants  ftom  the . 
quarter  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  once  the 
beft  and  the  cheapeft. 

It  is  every  man's  interefl:  (which  no  one  will, 
iniftake  if  left  to  himfelf)  to  purchafe  articles  of: 
merchandiie  at  a  lower  price  in  another  country, 
rather  than  pay  dearer  for  the  fame.produdlions 
at  home ;  and  the  advantage  is  immenfe  when 
he  can  'procure  tfaem^at  once  better  and  cheaper 
from  a  foreigner  than  from  his  own  countrymen. 
The  gains  of  all  the  individuals  conftitute  (he 
advantage  of  the  whole  community.  The  true 
intecejS:  of  ana^tion  is  always  to  fupply  its  feveral 
Vants  by  tbp  fipallefl:  poffible  expenfe  of  labour 
and  capital. .;.  Th^  greater  its  economy  in  theie 
refpe^s,  thfe  more  want^  wiU  it  be  able  to  fa- 
tisfy,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  furplus  to  be 
applied  in/ augrpentation  of  its  pofitive  wealth, 
^pd  towajTcJs^  the  furtherance  of  ^  its  produ<5iive 
..     »  powers. 
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powets.  Whep  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  na-^ 
tion  is  governed  by  thefe  pridciples  (and  they 
are  its  only  groundwork  in  the  natural  courfe 
of  things),  it  is  always  beneficial  aiid  pro- 
dudtive.  The  intereft  of  particular  clafles 
may  fometimes  be  at  variance  with  th^m ;  but 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  (even  of  the  indi- 
viduals  of  thofe  very  claffes,  when  confidered  a» 
a  part  of  the  general  mafs)  is  infeparably  con- 
neded  with  them.  Manufadturers  and  tradef- 
men,  and  fiatefmen  who  liften  to  them,  may 
continue  to  imagine  that  a  nation  is  impo* 
Vjerifhed  by  receiving  the  manufadlures  of  ano- 
iher ;  but  unprejudiced  fenfe  will  fufpedt  (and  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  fources  of  general  wealth 
will  confirm  it),  that  every  branch  of  trade,  be 
it  where  it  will,  if  produced  by  an  adual  im- 
provement of  human  induftry,  is  beneficial  to 
every  nation  concerned,  as  well  to  the  pur* 
chafers  as  the  fellers.  Manufadturers  and 
tradefmen,  and  fiatefmen  influenced  by  them, 
fi^rfl:  raifed  the  prefent  clamour  about  the  dc- 
pendance  of  Europe  and  the  afcendant  of  Bri- 
tifh  ii^dufiry;  Jhe  political  enemies  of  England 
ea^rly  took  advantage  of  a  clamour  fo  wel- 
come to  them;  what  thofe  bad  only  termed 
depcndance,  thefe  inveighed  againfi  as  an  into-> 
lerable  yoke ;  what  thofe  only  deplored  as  a  la- 
mentable error,  thefe  writers  deferibcd  ai  the 
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Idii  d€gKeo  of  weaknofs  and-abafemc^ist.  igbo^ 
ranee  produced  thefe  abfurdities  i  prejudice.  ait$ 
fraud  diiTemiuated  them;  and  the  fcarctty  of 
JU&  idea^  coticefniog  the  trite  praicipies  oi  po* 
litical  economy^  has  rendered  ignorance  and 
pailioQ  triumphant  in  an  age  fo  enl%btened  ta 
other  refpe£ts,  and  fo  juftly  p9oitd  of  its  at- 
tainments. 

As  far  as  the  fuperiority  of  BritiJh  induilry  ia 
af^tiallj  founded  on  the  weakneft  or  negligenee 
of  other  nations,  on  the  errors  of  their  politicat 
or  mercantile  fyflem  i  fo  (at  does  it  reft  upon  a 
caule  not  only  detrimental  to  the  countrbs  it 
diigraces^  but  prejudieial  in  its  cfk6is  to  evtry 
nation,  and  to  all  civil  fociety  s  for  the  intereft 
of  the  whole  requires  the  utmoft  poflible  im- 
jirovcment  of  the  powers  and  refources  of  every 
nation.  If  Rufiia  and  Portugal  employ  Engiiib 
capitals  and  £ngliih  hands  in  their  internal 
maniifadlures,  it  is  a  proof  of  fome  great  de(6€t 
m  the  fyftem  of  their  domeftie  induflry,  or  gut 
abfolute  fauhinefs  in  their  political  conilitu* 
tions.  To  fupply  the  one,  or  to  amend  the 
other,  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  tbofe  im- 
modiately  conecmedj  but  every  nation  k  Ecu* 
lope  would  feel  the  advantage,  in  aa  much  at 
there  is  a  general  connexion  between  the  pw>. 
duiStiw  powx»s  of  the  whoK'       . 

But 
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'  But  utntti  fdch  Tadical  amendments  fh#U  take 
|^lac€|  it  is  a  clear  and  undeniable  advantage 
not  only  to  tbofe  coantrres  that  emptay  the 
bbour  and  capitals  of  flrangers^  but  to  th« 
wbok  fyHem  o£  European  induflr^^  that  the 
i&eans  and  reiburces  of  £nglai>d  ihould  fuf^y 
the  deficiency  of  otherg.  It  would  he  a  Qiuch 
greater  misibrtuoe  if  thofe  lields  ^  hiinif p  in« 
dufiry  w^bich  are  now  cultivate  and  enlivencil 
by  Bcitifli  ikill  and  capital,  were  to  remaifi  wafie 
aiK)  ti(iprodu^iive«  That  would  be  a  politive^ 
the  prefect  i&  o&ly  a  relative  evil ;  is  only  fuch 
as  far  as  it  proceeds  from  a  fiate  of  thfaiga  thai 
18  ififelf  defensive;  in  every  other  fen&  it  is  an 
advantage.    : 

This  analyiis  will  enable  useafily  to  deter* 
mioe  bow  fyiv  the  complaints  againft  the  afcead* 
ant  of  >^rltiih  induftry  are  well  or  ill  founded 
on  the  one  band ;  and,  on  the  other,  how  £ftr 
the  means  by  which  it  appears  poffiUe  to  c<mn- 
tera£l  this  fuperiority,  are  falutary  or  perni- 
ciottSr 

The(e  complaints,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
faulty  inadiivity,  the  weaknefs,  and  bad  admi  - 
niAratioa  of  the  countries  which  Ei^land  has 
made  tributary  to  herindufiry,  are  in  a  certain 
d^;tce  well  founded;  while  on  the  other  hand 
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they  are  ill  underftood  in  many  refpedls,  and  at 
all  events  highly  unjuft  when  made  matter  of 
^cufation  againft  England.  They'  are  well 
founded  as  far  as  that  intriniic  inferiority  which 
prevents  a  people  from  cultivating  its  peculiar 
refources,  betrays  a  defeftive  or  mifguided  na- 
tional economy,  which  muft  always  be  a  real 
misfprtune  :  they  are  ill  underftood,  fb  far  as,  in 
Inch  a  flate  of  things,  the  acceffion  of  foreign 
induftry  is  the  onle  fuccedaneum,  and  of  courfe 
aiuft  be  an  advantage  even  to  the  nation  that 
wants  the  afliftance;  they  are  unjuft  as  charges 
againft  England,  becaufe  England  can  never  be 
made  relponfible  for  the  barbarifm,  the  indo- 
lence, the  unfkilfulnefs,  the  natural  difficulties, 
or  the  bad  adminiftration  of  other  countries ; 
becaufe  England  can  never  be  blamed  for  pro- 
fiting, to  the  utmofl,  in  every  lawful  manner, 
by  her  arts,  her  induftry,  and  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife,  whenever  fhe  finds  a  field  for  them ;  and 
becaufe  this  mode  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  of 
induftry  in  one  country  by  its  abundance  in 
another,  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  nations 
receiving  the  aflSiftance,  but  evidently  advanta- 
geous to  ail  • 

But  when  thefe  complaints'  are  grounded 
upon  the  intrinfic  merits  of  Etigland's  fiiperior 
induftry^  they  are  not  only  extreinely  uinjuft, 

but 
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Imt  in  the  higheft  degree  abfurd.  The  peculiar 
cxccUcoce  cf  Great  Britain  in  this  refped,  is  ar 
general  advantage  to  all  nations,  if  meafiired: 
by  the  true  principles  of  political  economy^ 

Ajl  Europe  is  extremely  interefled  in  the  ex- 
iflence  cf  a  .people  among  whom  induftry'and* 
ingenuity,  have  been  carried  to  fo  wonderful  anr 
fKtent;  by  whom  oumerous  obje^s  of  geuieral 
confmnptian  are  .  provided  comparatively  cheapt 
and  of  excellent  quality ;  and  whole  aflonifbing 
aftivity  affords  a  firiking,  and  not  always  fruit- 
lefs  example  to  other  countries.  The  comma:- 
ciftl  greatuefe  of  England  is,  in  all  thefe  im- 
jiortant  refpe^s,  a  manifeft  advantage  to  Eu- 
rope. Is  it  pofiible  that  on  thefe  very  groundA, 
■  it  (hould  be  made  a  fubjciSl  of  complaint  ? — By 
the  .fame  ruks  we  may  judge  of  the  fitnefs  or 
unworthineis  of  any  method  that  could  be  adopted 
for  reducing  the  pr^fent  fuperiQrity  pf  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

.  Every  indire<Si  diminution  of  this  fuperiarity, 
by  promoting  .induftry  in  thofe  nations  where  it 
has  hitherto  been  wanting^  muft  contribute^  not 
only  to  tb.c  pix>fpcrity  of  the  flates  thus  ani- 
i)oated,  but  4a  Iho  welfare  of  all  Eunope,  The 
tofs;  fuftained-  by  England,  in  confequcnce  of 
&ch  n  dimuiutioA  of  her  commercial  and  artt* 
> ,  ficial 
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ittial    fuperbrity,    would    be    only   appavent^ 
while  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  reft  wt)uld  b& 
seal  and  eifential. 

Every  dircdl  diminution  of  this  afcendant  of 
Great  Britain »  by  pofitivcly  reducing  her  pro- 
duf^ive  ftrength,  would  be  prejudicial,  not  only 
to  England,  but  to  the  general  welfere  of  Eu- 
rope. The  adrantage  to  other  nations,  of  focb 
a  diminution,  would  be  merely  apparent,  while 
the  lofs  fuftatned  by  England,  and  alt  countrieg 
at  once,  would  be  real  and  eflentia). 

The  utmoft  pofflble  improvement  of  the  pro-* 
da6live  poweis  of  every  nation  ;  (ho  utmoft 
poffible  extenfion  of  the  riches,  artB,  iind  in- 
dttfiry  of  each ;  is  the  real  intercft  of  the  whole 
of  Europe.  If  thoie  who  hitherto  have  em- 
ployed themen  and  money  of  other  countries  to 
cultivate  their  natural  refources,  would  now- 
apply  thgir  own  activity  to  the  fame  obje£ls,  the-' 
happy  change  would  be  the  occafion  of  a  pofi- 
tiv6  increafe  of  the  general  produce  of  labour. 
For  the  fum  of  (brdgn  ipduftry,  formerly  em*' 
ployqd  on  what  they  would  now  tbefnfelvses  ac-* 
complifli,  would  not  be  loft  bcoaufe  daprive^  of 
one  field  of  action  ;  it  would  ex^plot^  a  new  cme, 
and  there  difcover  other  fourcea  of  wealth ;  it 
would  mal^Le  ibme  further  additioti  to^tfetichea 

of 
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of  the  world.  Tiie  lofs  is  tfaet'cfomkilyvpf^^ 
rent,  wbidi  any  mviiized  and  indufitious  natioa 
fuflains  by  the  d^evatie A  of  others.  It  fe  the  ia- 
tereft  of  Eaglaod  as  well  as  of  Europe  in  gc^ 
neral,  that  indu^ry  and  wealth  fliould  beiii^ 
crea&d  in  «vefy  corner  o^  the  globd  in  the 
higheft  poffibk  degree.  It  is  not  the  barbarif* 
and  poverty  of  other  nations,  but  their  richer 
and  civilization,  that  can  add  to  the  wealth  df 
Britain.  If  England  were  adually  to  impede 
the  induftry  of  other  countries  by  force  or  fraud, 
ihe  would  deferve  every  reproach  that  could  ht 
heaped  upon  an  oppreiTor ;  then,  but  only  then, 
would  Ihe  ftand  in  direA  oppofition  to  the 
ivifhes,  endeavours,  rights,  and  intcrcfts  of  aft 
xjfther  nations,  the  common  enemy,  the  tyrant^ 
and  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

Bu*  may  our  better  genios,  may  the  ditflalej 
of  true  political  Economy,  reflrain  ns  frbm  (eek^ 
ii)g  any  geaet^  advantage  in  the  immediate  de^ 
gradation  of  Eoj^and :  from  fikch  inverted  policyi , 
conceived  by  many  a  narrow  mind  to  be  iht 
height  of  wi^om !  To  weaken  England  woulij 
be  to  weaken  Europe.  The  riches  and  induftry 
of  that  nation  belong  to  all  other  countries^; 
The  thirty  millions  of  manufadures  which 
Enghmd  yearly  adds  to  the  commercial  fiock  of 
£orope^  f^fm  f  great  and  important  portion  of 
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the  wealth  of  nations.  Weie  tfacfi:  even  fai'  part 
to  difirppear,  what  would  hecome  of  the  very  ad- 
vantageous market  which  England  prefents  to  all 
the  natural  prodoftions,  the  .grain,  the  wines^ 
the  m^alsj  the  wood,  &c*  of  the  contiiieat  i 
There  would  be  a  loTs  of  labour,  in  as  much  as 
a  greater  quantity  mufi  then  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  mafs  of  neceifaries,  by  a  lefs  per- 
fcdt  induftry.  Xhe  adlivity  and  induflry  excited 
by  Brittib  capital  in  every  commercial  fpot,  and 
thence  difi\]red  over  every  fea,  river,  and  provinee 
of  the  rcmoteft  regions  of  the  world,  would  be 
then  no  more.  Hence  a  moft  important  lois, 
which  it  would  be  impoflible  to  prevent  or  re- 
medy. The  ihort'iighted  jealoufy  of  a  manufac- 
turer, a  merchant,  or  the  flatefman  who  adopts 
their  narrow  views,  may  graft  the  hope  of  its  own 
advantage  upon  the  proje6l  of  humbling  Eng- 
]and ;  but  Europe  would  have  no  caufe  to  rejoice 
if  their  chimerical  hopes  were  realized.  Such  a 
change  is  reprefented  as  a  neceffary  ftep  towards 
a  general  emancipation,  by  the  fophiftical  ene- 
mies of  England,  and  awaited  with  impatience 
by  their  ignorant  and  credulous  followers :  but  a 
due  confideration  of  the  true  interefts  of  Europe 
will  fet  it  in  a  very  different  light.  . 

^he  Author  of  the  Efat  dela  France  has  laid 
4pwn  five  conditions,  which,  in  his  opinion^  are 
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the  firft  fteps  ncceflary  for  the  deliverance  of  all 
nations  from  the  hated  fuperiority  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain.  By  attending  to  the  principles  above  ex- 
plained^  we  ffaall  be  able  to  judge  with  fom^ 
confidence^  how  far  the  meafures  propofed  are,  in 
themfelves,  deijlrable^  or  adapted  to  their  objed):. 
He  conceives  it  to  be  peceffary, 

ifi,  "  That  the  war  be  terminated.*' 

?tdly,  "  That  the  commercial  relations  of  th^ 
European  powers  be  regulatec)  by  better  treaties/* 

3dly,  "  That  a  better  fyftem  be  founded  on 
the  treaties,  that  fliallhereafter  define  their  fever^l 
rights  and  obligations.'* 

4thly,  "  That  the  interior  adminiftration  of 
every  ftate  be  regulated  by  wifer  maxims^  and 
4ipon  better  principles/* 

,  5thly,  "  That  governments^  always  attentive  to 
theprogrefs  and  revolutions  of  general  commerce, 
fhould  proceed  accordingly  in  the  improvement 
of  their  political  relations/' 

/  Thcfe  rules  of  reform  are  not  laid  down  with 
uncommon  peripicuity  or  precifion  ;  but  it  is  n^ 
verthejefs  eafy  to  guefs  their  meaning  and 
tendency, 

.    With 
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Vnth  refped  k>  the  rkftomtian  of  peace^  H  h 
ttiAa&tk  beyond  alt  doubt^  4hat  a  true  peace,  that 
is,  a  Acute  and  permaaent  que,  if  under  the  pre«i 
lent  cy^cumftanoes  it  could  be  attakiedi  would  e{^ 
feotiaily  ameliorate  (iie  conifitioD  of  every  mrtion. 
But  fto>u1d  this  fo  much  defired  peace  kad  to  the 
diminution  of  England's  conmiercial  fupenority, 
or,  as  it  is  (b  often  called,  to  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  from  the  yoke  of  Britain's  tyranny ;  fhould 
fuch  be  the  fpccific  obje(Sl  of  the  new  fyftcm  of 
political  and  commercial  relations  to  be   efta« 
blifhed  by  it ;  theji  its  efie6ls  muft  either  be  pre- 
judicial to  England  alone^  and  advantageous  to 
the  reft  of  Europe  only,  or  muft  at  leaft  be  bene^ 
iicial  to  England  in  a  lefs  degree  than  to  other 
countries.     1  know  very  well  that  it  is  the  gene-, 
ral  opinion  that  the  j»efent  war  has  been  a  iburce 
of  the  greatefi  advantages  to  England ;  that  k  i$ 
almoft  neceifary  to  her  exiftence,  and  that  the 
moment  of  its  termination  will  bring  with  it  the 
iiiGviAdbfefdi  of  her  cDBunerdai  greatne^^   But, 
Itow^nnr^eoevai  tMs  c^nion  may  be,  it  is  a  {mfa 
aninopidrdanableervor*.  i  iballhivean  oppor- 
tunity in  a  fucceeding  cdiafHter,  of  expo&ag  ita 
whole  weaknefs  :  at  prefenl  I  will  only  afiert,  as 
^n  incortlroTCTtWc  troth^  which  1  mean  <o  prove 


♦  Vide  Note  U  U. 
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bcfeafierj  Ihat  England  (excepting  aU  iHiforefeeu 
fnisfortunes)^  far  from  being  lowered  by  the  peace^ 
tnn&,  in  the  moil  efienti^  refpedts^  be.  a  greatec 
gainer  by  it  than  any  other  nation.  Xhece-efla- 
bliibment  of  peace  Will  tberefore  either  make*  no 
.alteration  in  the  commerciid  relations  between 
England  and  the  reft  of  Europe,  or  certainly  not 
fiich  as  this  author^  who  To  pailionately  inveighs 
againft  them,  has  promifed  to  himfelf  and  the 
world. 

An  amendment  of  the  interior  adminiflratioa 
of  every  date,  a  wife  and  liberal  legiflation,  an 
increafed  attention  to  the  interefis  of  commerce 
and  induftry,  and  a  £iudious  improvement  of  the  ^ 
true  fources  of  the  wealth  of  nations :  tbefe  are 
ptopofals  of  reform  in  the  domeftic  fyfiem  of  - 
Europe^  .which  undoubtedly  4eferve  the  approba- 
tion of  every  refle<SHng  mind,  and  of  every  friend 
to  humanity.  31eifed  be  the  governmeiit  that 
adopts  them  in  their  whole  extent  I  Honour  and 
pratfe  to  every  writer  whofe  energetic  eloqoencd. 
can  roufe  from  their  lethargic  indi^erence,  thofe 
who  have  hitherto  negJe<^ed  or  refufed.to  follow 
them  1  With  fuch  weapons^^  but  v^ithj(u4$h  only^ 
may  Eqro^  i^ombat  iGrre&t  Britain !  The  refult 
of  the  contcfl',  however,  will  not  fatisfy  the  de- 
teilable  deiires  of  envy ;  nor  the  foolifti  and  per^ 
verfe  expedlatiofis  of  an  ignorant  mercantile  por 
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licy— a  fclf-tonnenting  thirft  fof  unattainable 
enjoyments.  The  rife  of  other  nations  to  greater 
perfefiion  would  not  deftroy  the  commercial  fu- 
pcriority  of  England*  Every  country  would  then 
fed  its  peculiar  advantages :  each  would  difplay 
its  powers  by  an  independent,  unreftrained,  and 
beneficial  activity,  in  the  order,  manner,  and  de- 
gree prefcribed  by  its  nature  and  fituation.  The 
greatnefs  and  power  of  each  would  reft  upon  its 
own  ftrength,  and  upon  the  ftrength  and  profpc* 
rity  of  the  whole.  But  the  general  rife  of  Europe 
would  not  occafion  the  fall  of  England.  It  would 
then  fcarcely  be  conceived  by  enlightened  men, 
how  it  could  ever  have  been  thought  that  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  one  nation,  could  be  founded 
upon  the  poverty  or  riches  of  another. 

:  Had  the  Author  of  the  Etat  de  h  France  con- 
fined himfelf  to  fuch  propdfals,  there  would  have 
been  ho  reafon  to  doubt  the  juftnefs,  the  purity, 
the  benevolence  of  his  views.  But  adhering  to  his 
falfe  premifes,  he  has  mixed  thefe  propofals  Vith 
others  more  doubtful  and  equivocal.  "The 
commercial  connexions  of  nations  are  to  be 
founded  upon  better  regulations ;"  "  Their  rights 
and  obligations  are  to  be  defined  by  better  trea- 
ties.'* Wherein  thefe  better  treaties  and  wifer 
combinations  are  to  confift,  remains  totally  un- 
explained ;  but  the  fecret  aim  and  true  chara61er 
'•■•■•  •  of^ 
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of  bis  propofels  are  betrayed,  not  only  by  nume- 
rous expreiiions  in  various  parts  of  his  work,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  bis  politics,  but  by  his 
explanation  of  what  he  himfelf  calls  the  mo& 
important  article,  which  is  an  undefined  recom* 
roendation  ot  a  new  political  iyflem  of  commercial 
relations.  He  thinks  nothing  more  is  requifite  than 
a  .**  fingle  ray  of  light,  to  fhow  to  a  few  princes 
and  their  miniflers,  the  real  caufes  of  thdr  poli^ 
tica!  and  commercial  dependance,  and  the  true 
principle  of  their  deliverance;"  and  he  adds, 
"  The  prefent  ftatc  of  things'  might  be  imme- 
diately changed  by  the  energy  of  one  great  power, 
and  that  power  is  France/' 

From  thefe  declarations,  it  is  evident  he  did 
not  «xpe6l  the  improvement  of  European  induf-' 
try,  the  deliverance  of  conmierce,  the  profperity 
and  independence  of  all  nations,  either  entirely 
or  principally  from  the  reformation  of  interior  ad- 
miniilrations,  lhe  freedom  of  trade,  the  improve- 
ment of  domeftic  polity,  or  the  wifdom  of  govern- 
ments. Such  truly  beneficial  caufes  operate  flow- 
ly,  and  <  in  regular  progreffion.  The  mere  refo- 
lution  of  a  few  princes,  or  the  energy  of  a  fingle 
power,  may  infiantly  alter  the  courfc  of  things, 
and  change  the  nature  of  all  relations*  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  looks  to  fimple  bold,  and  dedfive 
political  meafurcs,  for  what  he  calls  the  deliver- 
A  A  z  ancc 
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afice  of  Europe ;  and  that  he  ieeka  to  exalt  France, 
and  Europe  eventually  with  France,  by  weaken- 
ing or  deftropng  the  foundation  of  Britain's  great- 
tke&y  by  means  of  certain  cottibinatioro,  which  he 
eonceals  for  the  prefent,  thou^  they  are  eafily 
di£x>veted.  His  favoimte  obje£b  therefore  is,  the 
immediate  degradation  of  England ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  above  explainedj  is  ihf- 
iicient  to  wam^nt  his  condemnation. 


I  conceive  that  the  foregoing  obfervations  have 
nearly  fulfilled  the  ohjc6t  I  had  in  view.  My  de- 
£gn  wa^  to  rectify  the  prevailing  opinions  with 
^fpeiSl  to  the  dangers  and  evils  arifing  from  the 
comfnc^cial  fuperiority  of  England.  1  flatter  my- 
fdif  I  have  fufSicientl^proYed  that  neither  the  ma^; 
ritime  flatutfi»  of  Great  Britain  (I  fpeak  of  her 
dotasfik  r^ulatioDs)^  nar  what  i6  called  the  Bri- 
tifli  monopoly  of  colonial  produce,  nor  the  indif-- 
putable  fuperiority  of  her  manufadtures,  afford 
any  real  or  jtift  caufe  of  accufation  dircomplaint. 
In  my  inquiry  into  thefe  complaints,.  I  have  uni- 
formly adhered  to  tbofb  t>rinciples^  which  every 
enlightened  mind  now  reverences  with  unquati- 
£ed  aflent ;  which  alone  can  lead  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  political  economy ;  and  from  which  Eu- 
rope 
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rope  htd  to  expei^  tbe  moft  imfiortant  improrct 
fnents  in  every  braridb  of  ^neral  welfare.  Oi^ 
tbeie  liidiipu table  principles,  ii  is  eyident  tbat 
what  tbe  ignorant  multitii^,  inftigated  byJTopbi^ 
tical  dectaimers,  decry  as  tbe  cofnmerdaljtynmiiy 
of  tbe  Engliib,  is  in  reality  a  moil  efibhtial  part 
of  tbe  wealth,  an  afliye  principle  of  the  indui^ 
try,  and  a  fruitful  fource  of  tbe  prefent  and  fu- 
ture ricbes  of  all  nations ;  tbat  tbe  only  method 
of  dimiqifliing  tbe  fupcriority  of  Britifli  induftry, 
which  can  be  recommended  or  admitted,  is  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  tbe  fame  a<Sli- 
vity  in  other  countries,  which  would  benefit  tbe 
whole  without  injuring  England;  and  that  every 
projed  for  a6tua11y  deflroying  tbe  foundations  of 
Britain's  power  and  commercial  greatnefs,  by  di- 
re6l  and  violent  attempts  upon  it,  muft  ulti- 
mately prove  its  author  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
general  welfare  of  Europe. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  in  England's  com- 
mercial fyflem,  and  in  tbe  influence  of  that  fyftem 
.  upon  the  welfare  of  other  nations,  which  can 
fupport  or  juflify  tbe  heavy '  charges  brought 
againfl;  her.  In  her  peaceful  relations,  we  fee 
her  in  confiant  and  perfe<Jk  harmony  with  tbe 
domefiic  interefis  in  tbe  fecial  fyftem  of  Europe, 
if  flie  have  in  any  way  deferved  tbe  reproaches 
c^  h«r  nttfllerous  adverfaries,  tbe  caufes  muft:  be 
A  A  3  fought 
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/ought  for  in  pther  relations ;  they  myfi:  be 
founded  on  her  condu(St  ii>  war^  towards  coun-- 
tries  not  immediately  engaged  in  it ;  and  on  the 
abuie  of  her  well-earned  fuperiority  in  her  op- 
preffion  of  the  weak.  How  far  they  really  are 
foy  will  be  difcufled  in  the  following  Fart  of  tbei 
work. 


90ST8C&IPTfc 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


\VE  are  not  yet  in  pofleflion  of  the  fequel  al« 
laded  to  by  Mn  Gentz  ;  and,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  foregoing  publication  has  been  re- 
ceived, there  is  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  want 
of  the  Fourth  and  laft  Part  of  the  Sta^e  of  Europe 
has  been  a  fubjedl  of  regret  ta  his  readers  in 
general.  Since  the  firft  edition  of  the  tranilation^ 
Mr.  Herries  has  received  a  lettei  from  the  Au- 
thor, in  which  he  accounts  for  the  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  his  labours,  and  declares  his  intention 
to  complete  the  plan  of  the  prefent  work,  and 
likewiie  to  undertake  the  difcuffion  of  another 
very  important  political  quefiion.  As  theie 
communications  are  accompanied  by  a  wilh  that 
they  may  be  made  generally  known  in  a  country 
where  Mr.  Gentz,  as  well  as  his  work,  has  ex- 
perienced the  moft  flattering  reception;  his 
Tranflator  takes  the  opportunity,  which  is  af- 
forded him  by  this  new  edition,  to  comply 
with  his  requeft,  and  for  that  purpofe  fubjoins 
.     A  A  i^.  the 
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the  following  paflage,  cxtradcd  and  tranflated 
from  his  letter* 

Extras  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Gentz  io  Mr. 
Herries. 

"  I  HAVE  one  thijjg  further  to  requeft  of  you. 
^ou  kno\^  that  the  work,  in  which  you  have 
Icindly  taken  fo  much  intcreft,  is  unfinifticd; 
thitf  \a  obvious  to  every  reader  who  attends  to 
Ate  divifioD  of  the  fubje6l^  as  prbpofed  in  the  5tli^ 
page  oC  y  oar  tranlflation. 

*«  EveQ  the  Third  Part  is  not  completed.  The 
important  queftion  concerning  the  maritime  pre- 
ponderaiice,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  flopid 
partifans  of  the  French,  the  naval  tyranny  of 
Great  Britain*— «  queflion  in  which  the  rights  of 
neutral  flags  ate  involved-^^remains  to  be  dif- 
cuiied ;  and  there  wants  a  general  recapitulation, 
in  which  I  intended  to  have  exhibited  at  one 
WW  thepreient  political  ftate  of  Europe.  >  The 
Fourth  Pirt,  in  which  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  |iew  conAitution  of  France  (a  moft  import- 
jint,  extenfive,  and  interefling  fubjec^i)  were  trf 
have  been  examined,  is  wanting  altogether.  I 
had  rcfolved,  you  know,  to  ptabliih  another 
volume ;  but  I  was  deterred  from  fulfilling  my 
i&tcntionSj^  partly  by  the  changes  which  occurred 

in 
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in  the  ftate  of  affairs,  and  partly,  by  circumftances 
of  a  private  nature* 

'    ^^  You  have  fupplied   in   your  introdu^lion 
what  was  wanting  on  the  fubjeft  of  neutral  navi- 
gation>  in  a  very  fatisfadlory  manner,  as  far  ad 
your  purpofe  required.     This  fubje<ft,  which  I 
coniider  as  among  the  principal,  if  not  the  very 
firft^  in  point  of  intricacy,   within  the  fpherc 
of  public  law,  has  lately  been  very  ably  difcuflcd 
and  much  elucidated  in  your  country,  where  a 
variety  of  writings,  fpeeches,  and  judicial  fen- 
tences  have  reduced  it    almoft    to  perfedl  de- 
monfiration.     But  the  cafe  is  very  different  in- 
deed with  us  on  the  continent.     There  is  no 
point  of  public  law  on  which  fuch  grofs  igno- 
rance prevails,  not  only  throughout  the  public, 
but  eveii  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  and  in  our 
courts  of  law.     I  could  adduce  fome  anecdotes 
in  proof  of  this  aflertion,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely diverting  to  a  Britilh  reader.     All  the 
publications  on  this  fubjeft  in  France,  Germany, 
Denmark,  &c.  (I  am  not  fpeaking  of  the  rea-- 
Jbnahle  times   of   Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Bynker- 
Ihoek,  Vattel,  &c.)  are  monuments  of  the  moft 
confummiate  ignorance,    or  the  moft  fliameful 
diflionefty.     Thefe  confiderations  have  induced 
me  to  undertake  the  difcuffion  of  the  queftion  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  for  that  purpofe  I  have  read 
5  '  every 
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every  thing  written  upop  it  from  the  lixtecnth 
century  to  the  prefent  time.     I  have  fiudied  and 
compared  all  treaties  and  conventions,  all  public 
laws  and  private  flatutes  :    I  employed  myfelf 
during  eight  months  in  this   purfuit^  and  was 
determined  to  give  the  public  an  hifiorical  and 
philofophical  dilquifition  of  thefubjed):.     Such  ^ 
publication  would  have  been  too  voluminous  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  work,  already  very  cxtcn- 
five,  and  I  therefore  refolved  to  publifli  it  alone, 
cfpecially  as  I  had  at  that  time  renounced  the 
intention  of  completing  my  former  plan;  and 
though  I  have  been  diverted  from  the  execution 
of  this  undertaking,  by  the  unfettled  life  which 
I  have  led  fince  the  beginning  of  the  fummcr,  I 
have  by  no  means  renounced  it.    I  conceive  that 
a  work,   fuch  as   I  have  defigned,  and  parily 
executed,  might  be  found  ufeful  and  inllru6tive 
on  the  continent,  and  would  not  be  unimportant 
to  the  interefls  of  Great  Britain,     I  even  dare  to 
carry  my  hopes  farther;  and  though  I  gratefully 
avow  that  I  am  indebted  principally  to  Britiflx 
authors  for  the  knowledge  which  I  have  been 
able  to  acquire  of  this  intricate  fubj!e<5t,  yet  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  i  could  exhibit   it  in  fomc 
peculiar  points  of  view,    which,  even   for  my 
inflrudlors,  might   have  the  charm  of  novelty 
atkafl. 

''lam 
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"  I  am  now  much  pleafed  that  I  kept%back  the 
chapter  concerning  the«  inftueoce  of  the  new  ^, 
conftitutipn  of  France  on  the  internal  welfare, 
the  moral  and  focial  character  of  her  inhabit- 
ants :  for  although  I  could  at  no  time  have 
written  under  the  impreilion  that  France  pof- 
*tcff6d  any  thing  in  the  lead  refismbliug  a  repub- 
lican conflitution,  yet  ihould  I  not  ealily  haVe 
foreiccn^  in  the  autumn  of  iSoi^  that  the  de£- 
potifm  of  the  military  ufurper,  then  difguiicd 
(however  imperfe6lly)  by  fome  conftitutional 
forms,  would  fo  foon  throw  off  the  maik, 
and  (how  itfelf  to  the  world  in  its  natural  de- 
formity. All  that  Hauterive  has  laid  about  the 
accordance  of  republican  principles  with  the 
wants  and  inclinations  of  civilized  foclety,  is 
now  rendered  perfedtly  ridiculpui;.  In  other 
points  of  view,  this  is  a  very  ferious,  important, 
and  delicate  fubjedl  for  the  attention  of  the  poli- 
tician ;  and  I  will  foon  or  late  turn  my  feeble 
efforts  towards  it. 

"  In  order  that  fuch  part  of  the  Englifh  public 
as  have  afready  honoured  my  works  by  their 
attention  may  receive  fome  explanation  of  thq 
abrupt  and  aknoA  fragmental  fhape  of  the  book 
which  you  have  tranflated,  and  at  the  fame  time  an 
affurance  that  I  (hall  not  ceafe  tp  labour  for  the 

approbation 
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approbation  of  the  worthy  and  enlightened 
among  your  countrymen^  by  works  de?oted  to 
the  mterefis  of  Europe  and  England^  which^  in 
my  opinion,  are  ioieparable ;  I  fliould  eamefity 
defire  that  you  would  take  fome  opportunity 
(were  4t  even  after  my  dqiarture  from  hence)  ^ 
communicate  to  the  public  the  mod:  material  part 
of  what  I  have  here  taken  the  liberty  of  addr^ng 
to  you.  Yoawill  thereby  complete^  my  obliga- 
tions," See.  ' 


NOTES. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  6, 

In  the  language  of  the  Germans,  which  is  charaSer- 
ized  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  minute  difcrimination  anil 
elaborate  analyfis  that  pervades  their  philofophy,.  the 
term  public  law  has  a  more  general  and  abllrad.  fig- 
nification  than  is  b^e  intended  to  be  given  to  it.  la. 
order  to  avoid  all  ambiguity,  I  will  therefore  define  in 
meaning  in  the  prefent  work.  It  is  intended  to  repTe- 
fent  the  law"  of  nations  in  its  praftical,  and  not  in  its 
theoretical,  or  what  is  commonly  called  its  natural  - 
fenfe ;  and  the  words  federal Jyjlem  or  coTi/Htution,  poll' 
ticaifyjiemy  &c.  are  to  be  regarded.as  figuifying  the  fame 
thing  as  often  as  they  occur^n  the  following  ftieets*— 
Author. 

The  above  note  is  flill  more  neceflary  to  an  Englift 
than  a  German  reader;  for  without  it  there  wouM 
be  an  obfcurity  from  the  ufe  of  thofe  phrafes  pervad- 
mg  the  whole  work.  The  Xerm  federal  conftitution  pro- 
perly fignifies,  and  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  fuch  2, 
league  between  independent  ftates,  as  formed  the  Swift 
and  Dutch  republics ;  it  is  here  made  to  comprehend  the 
^ole  fyftem  of  political  relations,  and  the  ufages  which 

regulate 
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regulate  the  cooduft  of  ftates  in  their  tranfa^Uons  with 
foreign  powers. 

The  jus  gentiumf  or  law  of  nations^  as  it  has  bitherta 
been  received^  is  compofed  of  a  traditional  and  cuftomary, 
as  well  as  a  pofitive  code.  But  the  political  writers  on 
the  part  of  France^  finding  the  doftrines  of  all  the  great 
authors  of  the  laft  century,  more  fisivourable  to  the  Bri- 
tifli,  than  to  their  own  fyfteoa,  have  lately  been  labour-* 
ing  with  confummatc  i^rt^  to  fet  afide  their  authority, 
and  to  perfuade  mankind  that  there  neither  has  been,  nor 
can  be,  any  law  of  nations  not  exprefsly  efiabliih^  by 
treaty. — ^Tbans. 


NOTE  B,    p.  06. 

The  treaty  of  1 756  has  been  a  favourite  topic  of  dcr 

elamation  for  all  the  decriers  of  the  old  political  fyilem^ 

from  Faviey  to  the  ^uthor  of  a  work,  entitled,  Coup  d'CEil 

politique  fur  VEyxopeyXn  2  vok,  1800);  and  I  muft  con- 

Cefs  it  gave  me  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  writer  whofe 

work  is  now  before  me,  t^iat,  fo  far  from  defcribing  that 

.treaty  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  revolution,  he  has  not 

even  mentioned  it  in  the  courfe  of  bis  work.    Hisfilence 

induces  me  to  conclude  that  bis  opinio^}  is  the  fame  as 

mine  on  that  head. 
*     ' 

The  above  note  was  writttn  b^fbr^  I  had  fecn  Segur'a 
edition  of  Favier,  \v\  which  many  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  original  work.  I  think  this  is  the 
firft  French  publication  in  whiph  the  treaty  of  1756  has 
been  reprefentqd  m  its  true  light,  fuqh  ae  it  muft  bere^ 

aftej 
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after  be  confidered  by  impartial  hiftory;  and  it  could 
not  but  gratify  me  to  find  my  own  opinion  confirmed  by^ 
the  judgment  of  a  ftatefman  of  fuch  abilities  and  expe* 
rience  as^  Segur, 

NOTE  C,  p.  43. 

It  has  even  been  aflerted  that  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica would  have  been  more  beneficial  to  Europe,  had  it 
been  deferred  to  a  later  period ;  and  I  am  not  a  little 
inclined  to  aflent  to  that  opinion.  Had  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  been  prepared  for  the  difcovety  of  the  New 
World,  by  a  high  Jegree  of  civilization  and  induftry, 
fhe  would  neceffarily  have  derived  more  important  ad- 
vantages from  the  valuable  connexions  and  extenfive 
commerce  to  which  that  event  gave  rife.  Thefe  new 
objefts  of  induftry  would  then  have  prefented  themfelvet 
in  their  natural  order,  which  has  now  been  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  inverted.  The  difcovery  of  America  wa* 
Ihe  occafion  of  a  revolution;  and  every  revolutionary 
innovation  in  the  ftate  and  progrefs  of  humanity,  is  raott 
or  lefs  unfavourable  in  its  efTefts.  We  mull  not,  how- 
l&ver,  be  fo  unjuft  as  to  deny,  that,  even  as  it  happened, 
that  great  event  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  focial  ex- 
iftence,  and  materially  contributed  to  the  improvement 
;ind  welfare  of  Europe. 

NOTE  D,  p.  59. 

The  Author  is  pleafed  to  draw  a  contrail  between  the  * 
hiftory  of  thofe  times  and  the  prefent;  which  he  makes  " 
iht  foundation  of  a  bitter  cenfurc  on  the  political  fyftem 

of' 
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df  Eurorpc.     *'  The  European  powers  then  coalefced," 
iajfs  he^  ^'  to  fupport  a  revolution  in  England,  to  pre- 
Cerve  England  from  the  dangers  of  Catholicifna,  to  add 
the  naval  power  of  Holland   and  Portugal  to  that  of 
England.     In  our  times  we  have  feen  a  coalition  of  Eu- 
rope to  prevent  a  revolution  in  France,  to  maiatain  the 
Catholic  religion  in  France,  and  to  cripple  the  French 
navy^  in  order  to  render  her  incapable  of  coping  with 
England."     But  this  apparent    contr^didion  in  their 
maxims  and  condu£l,  is  explained  by  the  uniformity  of 
their  motives^   under  circumftances  of   quite  contrary 
natures.     The  revolution  of  1688  in  England^  was  con- 
fident with  the  fecurity  of  Europe  |    fo    that    foreign 
powers  were  impelled  by  the  flrongeft  intereft  to  give  it 
every  poflible  furtherance,  whatever  might  be  their  opi<^ 
nioiis  of  its  authors,  and  whatever  their  inclinatiooc 
or  averiion  to  the  vanquifhed  or  triumphant  party.    The 
French  revolution  in  the  year  1789,  or  rather  in  179I9 
before  which  time  there  can  be  no  qudlioa  of  a  coali* 
lion  againft  it,  was  inimical  to  the  fecurity  of  Europe  ; 
and  had  there  been  no  other  motive  for  aflerting  the  caufe 
of  monarchy ;  had  mod  of  the  parties  to  the  coalition 
been  inclined  by  their  ordinary  interefts,  rather  to  de- 
fire  the  humiliation,  than  the  profperity.  of  the  reigning 
houfe;  yet  the  fame  intered  which  united  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  againft  the  Stuarts  at  the  EngliKh  revo« 
lution,  compelled  the  whole  of  them  to  take  part  with 
the  Bourbons  againft  the  revolution  in  France. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  E^  p.  j8. 

FonfeiGNERS  mud  be  carefully  afdmohtilied  not  to 
telywith  implicit  confidence  on  the  authorhy  of  Mira- 
beau,  in  forming  their  ideas  of  the'PrufBan  monarchy 
under  Frederick  II.  The  merit  of  his  ingenious  work^ 
which  in  many  refpe6kd  ftill  deferves  great  ptaife,  is  much 
diminifhed  by  three  very  important  defers.  t%  The 
inaccuracy  and  incompletenefs  of  his  information  on 
many  heads;  principally  owing  to  the  hurry  in  which  the 
work  W9S  executed^  and  the  levity  of  Mirabeau  in  truft-^ 
ing  to  many  incompetent  coadjutors,  adly>  His  blind  at* 
tachment  to  the  phyfiocraticfyjlem,  which  has  often  in* 
duce4  him  to  pronounce  mod  unjuilly  upon  eftabliih* 
mmts  ^qid  inftitutions  not.  according  with  that  fydem^ 
3dlyj  That  it  was  written  for  the  times  J  that  every 
p^rt  of  it  was  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  the  mo-»> 
lAent ;  that  it  was  made  fubfervient  to  a  favourite  theory^ 
iuid  publiihed  with  particular  views* 

NOTE  F>  p.  85* 

'  Gaxakti's  celebrated  work  (Dybrizzime  geogrqfic4 
^  politica  deile  SicilieJ,  of  which  the  firft  part  appeared 
in  I788>  and  which  prefents  an  invaluable  col1e6lion  of 
infiruftive  obfer>';ations  and  ext^lent  principles^  ia 
every  branch  (rf*  political  economy^  was  v^ritten  under 
the  aufpioes  of'  the  Neapolitan  gOv£mment>  who  pro«- 
Tided  the  Author  with  materials^  and  dedicated  to  the 
King.  Nor  was  Galanti  the  (xily  writer  who  was  openly 
encouraged  to  ailert  and  difiufe  among  his  countrymen^ 
the  true  prii^ipks  of  govemmtent  and  legiflation*  G^ 
B  A  nov9£L 
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novefi  (who  may  in  fome  refpcfk  be  confidcred  as  the 
foundej  of  a  new  fcbooJ),  Filangieri,  Melchior  Dd- 
phico,  Grimaldi,  sCnd  other  pbUofopbic  writers  at  Na- 
ples, \vtjre  atrthors^of  fyftems  a«d  eflays  which  might 
have  done  honour  to  the  moft  ingenious  of  Che  French 
Encyclopaedifts,  The  literature  of  Itajy,  durin|5  twenty 
years  before  the  revolutioa^  was  a  fplendid  cojnmentary 
on  the  rcxtraotdinary  ppogreli  pf  the  foience  9f  politioal 
fc^uioaiy  in  tao&  o^  the  Italian  ftat£&* 


NOTE  G^  f^..  92. 

Yxn  be  it  from  me  lo  attempt  to  juftify  tfie  Jyjkm  ef 
partition ;  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  moft  odioas  afnd  per- 
nicious events  'of  the  eightecmh  century.  Itisaerer* 
Ihelefs^,  in  fome  fefpefts,^  a  proof  of  the  fe*Hfence  off  a 
balance  of  power,  and,  I  will  venturetoaffeft,  a  proof 
of  a  more  benevolent  andpicaceablefpirit  of  politics « 
Europe.  The  fyftem  of  partition,  Iwhen  properly  oon- 
lidered,  though  it  be  more  repugnant  in  appearance,  is 
not  more  unju ft  in  reality,.. than  li^e  numerous  wars  of 
conqueft  and  aggrandizement,  of  which  the  three  laft" 
feentuYteff  fomifl*  fuch.a  Dfcriantholy  fciftcxry.. ,  The.  idea 
f>f  aggt^dm4i;?en>h«t  Mnthdttl  coi^^ueii^  e^itfontly  origw 
tiated  from  two  <^^ra£beriftio  principlie^.of:  modSrit  poK- 
Hycs^  It  (hoiwed)  'i'^^  That'  no.  fingle.ibcte  could  eat- 
gage'  in  plans  of  eefn^eft^' WUhbittihoeancorrence  of 
i'rs^'neighhoHi*&'5'  ^y,^  That  ^ien- ri^hcn  aggrandi«et- 
tnent  wa^  to'  '^ie^tftteiiiirtedfcyia'Vibfatim^i^^^  the 

way    of  negotiation  W^  ^rfeferne^  td  the  ^ftnq Ake 
cfeance  of  wais  .  If  llie  difprciportJion  between  Pohnd 
ani  he^  oeTgMbfowfd ha**^ft  «%■  greatin  the  Qftsenth «r 
"•   "^  *-   i  fixteentb. 
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fixteofrth^  di  it  v^as  m  the  eigfaleetuh 'century  |:  her  ih* 
dependence  would  have  been  equally  annihilated.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  {he  would  then  have  been  ex- 
punged from  the  lift  of  nations  by  a  dreadful  war^  and 
would  hav6  probably  beto  the  prey  of  a  fingle  conque- 
ror; whereas  flie  has  now  been  divided  by  an  arbitrary 
but  peaceful  treaty,  and  a  new  balance  of  power  has 
.been  eftablifhed  upon  her  ruins. 

NOTEH,  p.  97.. 

Thb  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  has  ftated  fbme 
truths  on  thb  head,  which  are  fo  remarkable,  and  fo 
conducive  to  my  objedt,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  them.  ^*  France  has  nevet  1>ee'b  couqiiered 
fince  the  irruption  of  the  Franks :  ihe  has  always  beea 
goyemed  by  a  commcm  fyftob  cf  legiflatloni  xie«<rly  the 
fani«  in  all  htx  piX)vinoe8.  Her  fovereigns  have  given 
laws  to  almoft  every  civilised  people  ;  and  ma(ny  of  the 
Ettropeiii  thronei  have  been  filled  by  French  princes. 
Ffaiticie,  fince  the  adopttotl  of  ber  prefent  name,  has 
.  never  been  Occupied  l>y  hoftlte  ai^mtcs  but  paAlsHy^  and 
for  a  ibort  ttme^  Stace  ihe  eftabfifliment  of  the  Franks^ 
fife  has .  never  obeyed  k  feifetga  'prlmae.  It  would  b^ 
difficak  to  cite  a  war  in  whifch'Fratms  did  not  carry  the 
terror  of  her  arms  itaa  the  very  heart  of  her  «nemy't 
dominions :  all  th^  vi£koHefr  of  France  recorded  by  hif*^ 
tory,  are  diftinguxflied  by  l^anifliy  Italian,  or  G^cman 
names.  Her  armies  returned  at  the  end  of  every  war  to 
neiintain  the  uniformity  of  the  national  chara6ler,  the 
integrity  of  her  ptotiinces,  and  the  ineftimable  fyftem 
0i  ^  of 
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bt  her  frontiers."— Sach  wa»  France  hejwre  therevolw^ 
tion. 

NOTE  I,  p.  115* 

I  WILL  not  venture  into  the  dark  labyrinth  of*  the 
difturbances  in  Holland^  or  touch  on  the  refpe^live  prcr 
tenfions  and  refpe£live  errors  of  the  feveral  fa£lions; 
but  I  have  a  general  obfervation  to  make  on  thofe  ailair9> 
which  is  too  impartial  npt  to  be  fubfcribed  to  by  all  par- 
ties, whether  of  the  pad,  or  prefent  time.  It  was  nei- 
ther the  reftkfs  intrigues  of  the  anti-Orange,  nor  the 
ufurpations  of  the  Orange  party,  that  formed  the  chief 
cauie  of  the  irreconcilable  diflenfions  of  the  Dutch,  the 
weaknefs  of  tKeir  government,  and  the  gradual  decline 
of  their  former  greatnefs :  they  were  owing  to  the  fun- 
damental, perhaps  irrecnediable  errors  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  ftate.  If  tlie  changes  introduced  by  Pruffia 
and  England  in  1787,  could  have  eficAed  a  permanent 
reform  of  that  conftitution  (which  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  country  at  that  time  renders  very  doubtful), 
they  would  have  been  highly  bindi<uii  to  Holland,  and 
even.  France  would  petbaps  have  gained  more  by  that  re- 
volution in' the  end,  than  by  aH  her  intrigues^  with  the 
faAions  (he  fupported. '  A  poweefu^  executive  govern- 
ment, an-efTeftive  Stadtholder,  would  certainly  have  ren- 
dered moreeflfeiitial  fervice  to  the  fiatCy  thiun  a  prince  c<m- 
fined  and  impeded  in  all  his  movements^  pofleffing  one 
day  the  authority  of  a  king,  andanbtbor,  fcircely  that 
of  a  burgomafter.  If  this  woiijd  have  been  the  real  in- 
tereft  of  Holland^  it  muft  have  been  that  of  her  allies 
likcwifej  for  an  influence  thftt  \s  only  founded  on  a  con* 

tinuance 
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tinuanoe  of  the  weaknefs  and  dtftraftions  of  the  coantry. 
intended  to  be  benefited,  can  never  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  power  that  feeks  to  eftabliih  it.  Such  was  always 
the  influence  of  France  in  Holland.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciples purfued  by  Franc^^  there  was  no  chance  of  reco- 
viery  from  the  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was  in- 
volved ;  bad  ibe  fucoecded  in  aboHfhing  the  Stadtholder- 
Ihip,  that  recovery  would  have  l^een  equally  diftant. 
The  revolution  of  1787  opened  at  lead  a  door  to  it; 
and.  though  in  itfelf  it  were  only  the  work  of  intereft  or 
paffion^  yet  a  confiderate  and  comprehenfive  policy 
would^  even  in  the  fitiiation  of  France^  have  encou- 
r-aged  it. 

NOTE  K,  p.  118. 

Onb  of  the  greateft  authorities  among  the  political 
writers  of  France^  has.  lately  given  a  very  decided  opi- 
nion againft  fo  much  gf  the  above  reafoning  as  relates  to 
that  country.  Thefe  are  the  remarkable  words  of  Segur ; 
«  I  aim  pcrfuaded  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the 
French  monarchy  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  confider- 
ation^  than  in  the  years  between  1783  and  1787;  that 
h,  from  the  peace  whieh  concluded  the  American  war^ 
dU  the  revolution  iii  Holland."  Politique  de  tous  les  Ca-- 
binets  de  F  Europe  (par  FavlerJ ,  augmentie  de  Notes,  (tc. 
par  L.  P.  Segur,  reLrii.  p.  97. 

NOTE  L,  p.  119. 

Tub  wat  for  the  focpeffion  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was 

a  ftiriking  proof  that  the  true.^h^ry  of  the  federal  con- 

(Ijitatipn  had  already  attained  to  great  maturity.    It  was 

B  B  3  not 
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not  the  trifling  anecdote  of  the  Dutchef$  of  Marlbo* 
roagb  (which  is  even  now^traatetf  by  the  Author  of  thc< 
Etat  de  la  Fnmce  as  a  gteat  {A>Uti€al  event),  but  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Jofepb  I.  that  occafioned  the  alteration 
of  the  fecret  dirpofitions  of  the  aWes.    They  flrft  fonsied 
an  alliance  with  Auflria  to  prevent  the  inordinate  ag- 
grandisement of  France;  h^4  the  ptedominanct  of  Auf- 
tria  was  no  lefs  an  obje£k  of  jeakufy  to  them*  As  iboii  as 
.  they  had  reafon  to  fear  that  the  powers  of  Aufiria  and 
Spain  might  be  united  in  the  fiune  hands,  they  renounced 
their  former  plaa^j  and  inclined  to  peaoe  with  France*. 
The  conduft  of  England  tturoughout  this  war,  and  in  the 
negotiations  at  Utrecht,  as  well  as  in  the  feparate  ne- 
gotiations which   preceded  the   congrefs  at  that  place, 
were,  in  every  refpeft,  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  a 
wife  and  enlightened  federal  policy. 

NOTE  M,  p,  12^. 

TiiAT  this  was  the  real  fUuatioo  pf  Auftria,  muft  be 
evident  to  every  perfoxv  aequaioted  with  the  sa^morabl^ 
negotiations  concerning  the  firft  partiliqi)  of  polaQd. 
Could  any  doubt  vemaia'on  t]>e  f^bjeift^  it  auxft  b(^  com- 
pletely difpelled  by  the  mod;  iacpntrovertible  ^eftimoiiy 
— the  pofiti^e  declaration  of  .Frederick  II.  In  the 
works  left  behind  him,  he  hjus  very  candidly  related  the 
difficulties  which  the  fyfiem  of  partition  met  with  at  the 
court  of  Vienna ;  he  exprefsly  f^ysj  that  Auftria  had  no 
alternative  but  to  accede  to  that  projeft,  or  to  venture  a 
war  with  Ruffia  and  PnliBa;  and  he  give^  ufi  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  lirom  the  anfwer  of  Prince  Kamnts  to 
the  firft  propofal  of  the  i^eafures^  as  part  of  his  rtafyos 

•  for 
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for  o^i^^iigKii  it ;  V  Th4t  tbcj  execution  of  itich  a  pka 
woiiJ4^  render  the  iituiJtion  of  Europe  joiore  critical  than 
t:ver^  and  th^t  be  advifed  his  M^efiy  the  King  of  Pmf- 
fia  not  to  engage  in  any  fuoh  prqje&s."  .Mehtokes  de* 
puis  i^b^jitsqu'a  1775,  chap.  i.  (CE^vrespo/UiumG^d^l 
Frederk  11.  voK  v.), 

NOTJEN,  p-  i:^. 

It  even  appears  from  a  memorial  of  the  Comte  del 
Vefgennes,  which  has  fince  come  to  light,  *  that  the  ca- 
binet of  Ver/ailles  was  4t  that  time  ferioufly  inclined  to 
renounce  the  alliance  -of  Auftria,  and  to  declare  war 
againft  the  Empieror,  (hould  there  be  no  other  means  of 
prefervung  Holland,  This  important  paper  (printed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  Favier's  Memoirs)  completely  refutes, 
in  my  opinion,  ail  that  the  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la 
France  has  faid  coneefning  the  political  i^llem  of  Eu^ 
rope  befote  the  revolution, 

NOTE  O,  p.  137- 

TR£fi»  i»  ajtidAar  point  of  view  in  this  queftion  whick 
I  ttiiSi  famtly  iibeiition,  without  laying  atiy  ftrefa  itpofi 
it,  becaufe  it  might  very  properly  be  objgRcid,  that  the 
advantages  alluded  to,  are  only  of  an  accidental,  and 
not  of  a  permanent  ns^ture.  If  two  nations  are  in- 
creafed  in  the  fame  proportion  to  their  former  extent, 
the  refult  woitfd'  be  moft  advantaigeous  to  that  which 
beft  knows  how  to  cultivate  and  improve  its  acquiflironV 
10  eonfoltdate  its  new  \^5th  it»  oM  poffeffioiis ;  to  that,  in 
(hoft,  Whofe  fyftetti  of  adminiftration  is  the  moft  wife 
and  regular..  Without  dHparagement  to  any  other  go- 
B  B  4  vernment. 
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vernnent.  It  may  be  permitted  to  affert^  in  conformiff ' 
to  the  opinions  6f  the  greateft  ftatcfmcn  in  Europe, 
that  in  this  refpeft  Ukewife,  the  partition  df  Poland  vjras 
more  uieful  to  Pruffia  than  any  of  the  powers  concerned 
in  it  « 

NOTE  P,  p.  142- 

I  MIGHT  in  ftrifilnefs  have  confined  myfelf  to  the  firft 
partition  5  for  that  alone  is  within  the  fphere  pf  my 
prefcnt  reafoning.  It  appeared  to  me,  however,  moft 
^dvifable  to  confider  the  fubje£k  in  its  wbple  extent^ 
in  order  not  to  b^  obliged  to  recur  tp  ^t, 

At  the  fame  time  it  muft  b^  confeflfed,  that  neither  all 
the  beneficial  confequences  of  the  final  diflblutioH  of 
Poland,  nor  the.  whole  of  what  I  h^ve  above  faid,  caa 
be  referred  to  the  firft  partition  5  for  it  is  not  always 
fair  in  politics,  to  reafon  froqi  the  greater  tq  the  lef^t 
It  muft  however  appear  to  any  one  who  has  confidered 
the  above  s^rguments^  and  ^oes  i^ot  entirely  difapprove 
them,  that  many  of  them,  and  principally  perhaps  the 
]noft  important,  will  ierve  to-explain  the  political  bear- 
ings of  the  partiUon  pf,  1772^  U  well  as  tb«  events  of 
1793  and  1795, 

NOTE  Q,  p.  146. 

BvERY  reflecting  perfon,  and  doubtlefs  every  enlightr 
ened-Rufilan,  will  give  his  unqualified  aftent  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Author  of  the  Etat  4e  IqJP^aace,  fsprefled  i^ 
the  following  words :  ?^  The  £mpeix>r  of  Hipffia  would 
t)e  ppe  of  the  greateft  ai^d  xqqft  powerfpl  princes  of  h\s 

time^ 
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time^  if  for  the  pompous  infcription  placed  by  the  flkt^ 
lerers  of  Catherine  on  the  gates  of  Cherfon— ^  The  road 
^  to  Conjlaniinople/  he  would  fubftitute  this  more  wife 
^pd  glorius  fentencej :— ■*  The  Jlrength  of  this  empire 

*  Jhall  hencefcyrth  le  employed  to  govern^  and'  ruoi  to 

*  ^g^ci^iiize  it\*' 

NOTE  R,  p.  149, 

This  argument  is  farther  ftrengthened  by  the  reflec- 
lion,  that  the  agjreemeijit  which' led  to  the  partition  of 
Poland,  related  to  an  objeflt  in  the  midft  of  the  three 
powers,  and  concerning  which,  their  intercfis  jnay  ea- 
iily  be  conceived  to  have  been  the  fame.  Biit  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  another  objefit  within  the  fphere 
of  their  political  exiftence,  in  which  a  iimilar  relation 
could  ipduce  them  all  three  to  unite  in  a  common 
projeft. 

NOTE  S,  p.  155, 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  aflert,  that  a  truly  wife 
policy  would  not  confider  peace,  even  with  France,  as 
a  very  defirable  objeQ:  for  England.  I  am  only  fpeak- 
.  ing  of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  and  efp^cially  of  what 
18,,  and.  always  has  been,  the  cafe.  A  war  with  France 
tiiay,  under  certain  circumftances,  be  imavpidable  by 
^ng}and ;  and  it  will  always  continue  to  be  thus,  until 
at  length  the  nations  of  the  world  (hall  recognife  their 
true  interefts,  and  for  ever  denounce  war  of  every  kind  ;  a 
period  which  is  probably  pot  very  near,  which  is  per- 
haps nevjcr  to  be  ranked  among  the  realities  of  the  world, 
^ut  with  any  other  continental  power,  war  is,  under 

every 
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every  circumftance,  contrary  not  only  to  the  general 
and  permanent^  but  to  the  immediate  and  temporary  in- 
terefts  of  England.  It  is  not  indeed  impoffible  to  im^*' 
gine  conjunftares,  in  which  the  Briti{h  roiniftry  may' 
be  obliged  to  engage  in  ^  cohtin^t^tal  war^  to  ^hich 
France  is  not  a  party  i  but  thefe  would  always  rtfolt 
from  unnatural^  con(lramed>  and  momentary  fiiuations^ 
fuch  a  war  would  always  be  a  facrifice  made  by  Eng- 
land^ would  be  regarded  by  her  as  a  neceflary  evil^  and^ 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  things^  there  would  always  be 
found  meaiia  of  avoiding  it.  .  With  FVance  alone  (ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  interefls.of  na- 
ticMis)  war  migHt  Ibmetimes  be  more  advantageous  to 
England  than  peace }  it  is  only  by  a  war  with  France 
that  flie  could  have  any  profpe£t  oiigain^  though  it  were 
but  tranfient  and  relative. 

NOTE  T,  p.  156- 

Th£  exceptions  which  might  be  argued  againft  me 
are  either  of  no  importance^  or  under  fuch  circum- 
fiances  as  render  them  rather  favourable^  than  contrary 
to  my  affumptlons  :  for, 

rft,  The  negotiations^  affiances,  and  armameals 
againft  Spain,  Auftria,  &c.  in  the  reigrt  of  iSeofge  I. 
were  fi>r  the  moft  part  occafroned  by  the  mterefts  of 
Hanover.  Thefe,  it  is  well  known,  have  never  Been 
confidcred  as  the  rnterefts  of  Great  Britain ;  to  which,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  frequently  been  very  oppofitc, 
and  with  which  they  have  only  been  occafionaTly  com- 
bined. A  Brrtrfli  monarch  could  hardly  aft  in  concert 
with  France  as^  King  of  Englartd ;  and  nothfaigof  what 

paffed 
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pafled  between  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  year  1740^ 
was  immediately  conne&ed  with  the  national  afiairs  ef 
Britaim  The  treaty  of  Hanover  (1725)9  of  Seville 
(1729)9  ^  Viemu  (1731)9  were  notBritiib  treaties. 

a^y^  The  rupture  with  Spain  in  the  year  1739,  is  the 
rQtj^y  t^Qanoe  of  a  war  commenced  by  Brijcaio  in  the 
eightQe»tb  oei^^iyj,  of  which  France  w^s  not  the  ob* 
je£L  It  is  well  lg[u>wn  that  the  Britifli  miniflry  w^re 
averfe  to  it^  that  ti^ey  yic4ded  i;elu61;antly  to  the  violence 
of  the  popular  opijaion>  and  ccmdui^ed  it  v£ry  remiflly. 
It  made  no  alteration,  in  the  general  relations  of  Europe  } 
and  foon  after  loft  it{elf  in  the  following  war  concerning 
the  Auftrian  fucceffi(»5  fo  completely^  that  at  the  peace 
of  Aix  la  Cbapelie  the  objefU  tha)  occafioned  it  were 
pot  even  mentioned. 

jdly.  The  RufHan  armament  in  the  year  1790,  ap^ 
peared  about  tp  involve  England,  for  the  firft  time,  in  a 
continental  war,  in  which  France  was  not  direftly  con- 
cernedj  and  in  which  the  iaterefts  of  France  were  evi* 
dently  embarked  in  the  fame  caufe.  The  obje£t  of  that 
armament  was  moft  undoubtedly  a  wife  one,  and  it  cer^ 
taiiily  was  advantageous  to  Europe:  at  the  fame  time 
the  a;irerfion  to  any  participation  in  it,  was  fo  ftrong  in 
England,  that  the  miniftry  were  compelled  to  relinquifh 
their  defigns,  and  to  leave  the  care  of  maintaining  the 
j)alance  to  the  King  of  Pruflia  alqne.  - 

NOTEU,  p,  162, 

The  writers  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  organs  of 
the  French  government,  have  not  failed  to  boaft  oa. 

every 
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every  occafioh  of  the  fuperidrity  which  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  this  danger  on  the  part  of  England  appefirs  to 
aflSMrd  them.     I  will  adduce  an  inftmce  frotti  onQ  of  the 
moft  efleemed  among  them^  and  quote  a  pafikge  from 
Favier^  which  is  remarkable^  not  only  becaufe  the  words 
are  fo  explicit^  but  on  account  of  the  inference  he  draws 
from  his  pofftion.     After  fpcaking  of  the  pmjeAed  ^- 
fcent  in   1756,  he  continues  thus  :  *^  In  order  to  keep 
Hannibal  from  the  gates,    England  muft  and  will  occupy 
the  only  avenue  by  which  we  can  approach  her :  (he 
muft  keep  poflefflon  of  the  fca,  whence  every  nation 
win  be  excluded  that  does  not  poflefs  a  powerful  navy 
as  well  as  maritime  coafts,  -  In  a  word^  it  is  fear  alone 
that  renders  England  fo  haughty^  fo  infolent^  and  fo 
nnjuft  toward  France  r  but  it  is  that  deliberate  refle<5Hng 
fear  which  infpires  the  weak  to  profit  by  all  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  neglefil  or  ignorance  of  the  ftrong/* 
&c»     Upon  this  paflfage  there  Is  the  following  note  by 
Segur,  the  laft  editor  of  thefe  Memoirs  :  *'  What  Favier 
has  here  faid  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,  has  been  verified 
by  experience.    It  is  fear  that  renders  them  implacable. 
They  know  that  France,  at  peace  with  the  continent, 
and  under  the  direSion  of  a  prudent"  and  active  govern- 
ment, would  f6on  attam  the  fuperiority  to  which  Nature 
has  deftined  her,  and  force  England  to  take  her  flation 
among  powers  of  the  fecond  order.*' 

Thefe  are  undoubtedly  extravagant  exaggerations  ir 
but  when  we  find  the  very  fame  writers  declaiming  in- 
ceffantly  againft  the  defpotifm,  the  fupremacy,  the  all* 
threatening  tyranny  of  the  Britifh   j^vemment)   and 

advancing. 
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advancing  fuch  aflertions  as  thefe,  we  cannot  but  admire 
tbe  naivete  of  tjitir  inconfiftenc3u   ^ 


NOTE'V,  p,  165. 

This  war  was  al  firft  ftrongly  oppofed  in  England, 
and  tbe  adverfaries  of  the  miniller  heaped  the  fevereft 
cenfures  upon  it.  Since  the  Spanifli  fucc^ffion  war^ 
-  there  bad  always  been  a  party  that  would  Jiften  to  no-r 
thing  of  what  they  called  Britifli  continental  politics; 
and  defired  to  feparate  Englahd  entirely  from  tbe  ailkirs 
of  the  continent.  It  was,  however,  remarkable^  that 
as  foon  as  any  membet  of  this  party  received  a  place  in 
the  miniftry,  he  renbunced  his  former  principlies.  Lord 
Carteret,  one  of  Walpok*s  moft  formidable  opponents, 
and  among  the  moft  violent  declaimers  againft  all  fbreigft 
politics,  changed  his  opinion  wlien  he  became  minifter, 
and  defended  the  condu6t  of  England  in  the  Aiiftrian 
fuoceffion  war,  upon  grounds  of  which  pofterity  wifl 
certainly  admit  the  folidity :  and  even  the  great  Chat- 
ham, who  fo  often  had  condemned  and  Hdiculed  the 
balance  of  Europe,  and  all  interference  in  conftinental 
affairs^  afterwards  puHidy  confefled  in  Parliament  that 
*^  America  had  been  conquered  in  Germany/*- 

NOTE  W,  p^  i66- 

OThe  true  caufe  of  the  war  in  Amerifca  was  the  un. 
certainty  of  the  French  and  Englifti  limits  there'J  <and 
the  difpute  arofe  upon  no  trifling  objeft.  T-he  point  to 
be  decided  was<^  whether  France  fliould  completely  eA- 
clo(e  th^  pofleffions  of  England,  within  a  ftraigfal  lin^ 

'from 
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from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mifliffipi>  and  tbui 
for  ever  exclude  the  indufirious  cultivators  of  the  fineft 
colonies  in  the  worlds  from  the  fertile  countries  beyond 
the  weftern  mountains.  The  right  was  alike  on  either 
fide;  becaufe  the  matter  had  never  been  regulated  by 
treaty*  It  is  always  difficult  in  fuch  cafes  to  point  out 
the  author  of  the  war. 

But  with  regard  to  (jermany,  there  exifted  no  fuch  un- 
certainty. Whoever  has  confidered  with  attention  the 
tranfafiions  of  that  time,  will  find  no  reafon  to  doubt 
that  England  was  involved,  much  againfl  her  inclina- 
tion, in  the  war  on  the  continent.  The  treaty  of  ^1756,' 
concluded  with  PruflSa  by  George  II.  was,  in  the  flri6left 
fenfe  oJF  the  word,  defenfive.  The  King  of  England 
merely  diefired  neutrality  for  his  German  dominions.  If 
France  bad  opt  forgoit^i  her  own  interell,  and  attacked 
prufiia  and  Hanover;  England, would  bi^ve  lemalned  an 
idle  fpe£iator  of  this  theatre  of  boilility.  I  only  oaen* 
tion  this  as  a  fa6ky  for  fuch  a  neutrality  vt'puld  uiidoubtT 
cdly  have  been  conirar}'  to  the  true  intcrefl  of  England  j 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  Europe,  that  the  ba^  pdicy  of 
Franoc  compeUed  Great  Britain  to  adopt  abetter  fyftem. 

NOTE  X,  p.  168. 

Even  coming  from  them,  they  appear  unfair  when  we 
confider  that  of  all  the  wars  ws^ecl  between  France  and 
England  in  the  eighteenth  centMry^  that  of  1756  is  the 
only  one  of  which  the  refok  was  immediately  prejudicial 
to  the  former.  For  notwithftanding  the  yi&ories  of 
Btanlvciigi  and  Malplaquet,  fq  giorigus  to  the  allies^  it 

I  cannot 
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cannot  be  aficrted  that  ike  peace  of  Utrecht  v^as  diiad*- 
vaotageous  or  humiliating  to  France, 

NOTE  Y,  p.  182, 

The  declaration  of  the  firft  National  Affen^bly,  *^  that 
FftaM  lor  ^ver  renotiaced  aU  vy^r«  qF  .touqueft/'  made 
more  pro£eiytfi»  to  the  Tcvolulaoi  in  every  part  Qf  the 
world  than  any  other,  periiaps  than  a}I  the  r^ft.  <^{  .tlieir 
prbfeffionft.  But  this  dedar^ion,  like  evmy  thiag  that 
was  praifeworthy  at  the  beginning  of  th^  revolationj 
^who  woold  jiefufe  to  Jtcknowledge  S<ymt  good  omidft 
iiich  an  infinity  of  ill  ?)  was  not  produced  by  the  revp* 
hition^  but  was  a  confequence  of  the  ideas  and  opinions 
prevalent  among  all  nations  before  that  event.  The 
chiefs  of'  the  revolution  did  nothing  but  exprefs  the  fen- 
timents  already  generally  entertained.  That  is  the  ex- 
tent of  their  merit  and  glory :  for  they  were  fo  far  from 
realising  the  hopes  of  mankind,  that  they  even  deftroyed 
"^  in  defperate  experiments,  all  that  had  been  accumulated 
and  attained  m  half  a  century ;  while  they  held  out  the 
(golden  promife  of  everlafting  peace^  they  plunged  the 
world  in  endlcfs  war, 

NOTE  Z,  p.  192. 

The  Author  even  fays,  *^  In  the  laft  thirty  years  the 
powers  of  Europe,  had  enjoyed  the  fpeftacleof  France's 
4egradatipn ;"'  and  was  it.  at  the  end, of  that  period,  at 
4be  very  time  when  they  had  attained  the  obye£):  of  their 
wiihes^  that  thefe  unwife  fiatefn^^en  (tf  any  fuch  ever 
exifted)|  who  nejoiced  .*|i^  the^Jiumiljati^iV  of  France, 

found 
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found  it  neceflary  to  embnie  half  a  world  in  Mood,  in 
order  to  overwhelm  degraded  and  ruined  France  with  the 
tuiiled  forces  of  all  Europe  ? 

NOTE  A  A,  p,  195. 

I  SHALL  touch  the  more  lightly  upon  it/  as  I  have 
treated  the  fubjeA  at  ibme  length  in  a  kte  publication^ 
**  On- the  Origin  and-  Charafter  of  thfe  War  a^ainfi  the 
French  Revolution.^'  .  I  .tnuft  apologise  to  tbofe  who 
have  honoured  that  work  mth  their  attention,  for  briefly 
recapitulating  in  the  pfefent  chapter,  the  arguments  I 
have  there  employed,  which  I  am  forced  to  do  fr(»n  the 
nature  of  n)y  p'refeut  reafoning. , 

'  NOTE  B  B,  p,  208. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objeded  to  me,  thalt  there  is  room 
to  fufpeft  fome  of  the  nations  engaged  in  this  unfortu- 
nate war,  of  having  been  influenced  during  the  courfe 
of  it,  by  views  of  gain  or  conqueft.  Without  inquiring 
whether,  and  in  what  inftances,  the  fdfpicion  be  weH 
founded ;  I  only  have  to  obferve,  that  it  can  in  no  re- 
fpedt  invalidate  my  prefent  reafoning.  My  objeft  is 
only  to  prove  that  the  war  againft  the  French  revolu- 
tion did  not  and  could  not  originate  in  a  league  produced 
by  motives  of  intereft.  The  caufc  of  the  wir  has  not 
the  fmalleft  connexion  with  what  may  have  been  de- 
fired,  projetfted,  or  attempted  afterwards,  when  the  coa- 
hfced  powers,  deftitut^  of  all  plan,  were  a  prey  to  jea- 
loufy,  diflTenfions,  and  mifiruft.  '  So  unfavourable,  moresr 
•gver,  Is  'my  opiniQO  (a«  Wil^  be  moft  fully  fliowu  here- 
-  after) 
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«iWr)  .of  (tbe  fyAem  ob  imbidi^  and  ike  Im^aitf  by  HKbM} 
the  war  was  earned  oaiiy  itfaie  diifis,  tlM.l^ftutQ  noi-b^ 
much  difinclined  to  admit  the  poifibUity  and  even  the 
probability  of  a  temporary  departure  from  its  obje£t^  and 
an  inconfiderate  adoption  of  meafures  diredly  contrary 


NOTE  CG/p.aas. 

'  iiHk  imion  of  .the  i^dftiiian  Netherlands  with  HoUaiii 
imtier  a  jpvinoe  of  iche  fioufe  of  Xtkange^  would  Jba»^ 
tafiKieMd  Abe  >p«iirpofe  attiove  tbmpletely  tbah  any  other 
iK>litical  'oombinatiotu  {t  is  hasdly  ipoffiUe  to  enume- 
tote  the  beneficial  confequ^ces  that  Europe  woulld  Jiave 
derived  from  the  exaootion  of  'fikh  a  plan.  Ihe-Umt 
idea  nfiay  have  fuggefted  Hfelf  to  many  politicians,  but 
it  4ias  never  been  fo  oompletdy  argued  as  by  the  Author 

NOTE  DD,  p.248. 

That  one  of  the  two  might  be  the  ally  of  France 
in  a  war  againft  the  other  {a  cafe  which  certainly  cannot 
be  ranked  among  abfolute  impoffibilities),  is  a  fuppofition 
I  have  taken  no  notice  of  :,but  in  order  to  fet  the  contraft 
between  the  prefent  and  the  former  ftate  of  Europe  in 
the  ftrongeft  light,  we  need  only  to  copfider  this  cafe 
for  a  moment;  before  the  revolution,  an  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  pne  of  the  great  powers  of  German/, 
was  among  the  ordinary  combinations  of  politics  ;  where- 
as at  prefent  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  think  on  the  con- 

c'c      '  •    "     fcquences 
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fequence0  of  fucb  an  alliance  to  the  ftate  againil  whieb 
it  would  be  dkrt&td  in  the  event  of  a  wan  . 


NOTE  E  E,  p.  257. 

It  IB  certain,  however,  that  even  in  the  ordinsitj 
courfe  of  things,  politics  would  be  led  into  frequent 
errors,  were  it  to  build  too  confidently  on  the  prefump- 
tion,  that  the  intereft  of  every  government  is  a  crite- 
Hon  of  its  condu£fc.  In  the  fiHt  place,  the  true  intefeft 
of  a  iiation  is  a  matter  of  xnuch  extent  and  uncertainty.; 
the  conception  of  which  depends  greatly  upon  the-  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  contemplated,  and  of  courfe  upon 
the  ability  to  choofe  the  proper  one.  It  niuft  ]ikewife  be 
confefled,  that  even  the  immediate .  interefts  of  ilate^ 
are  ofiener  facrtficed  to  private  views  and  pafiions, 
than  is  generally  imagined;  that  many  nations  have 
mifunderftood  them  during  centuries,  and  fome  perhaps 
have  never  known  them :  we  muft  therefore  go  cau- 
tiouily  to  work  when  we  reafon .  on  thefe  grounds  in 
politicftk 

NOTE  FF,  p.  262, 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  principles  of  perpetual 
difcord  between  France  and  her  neighbours,  I  have 
pafled  over  one  of  the  moll  aftlve  nnd  important,  on 
which,  however,  I  ihall  not  lay  any  ftrefs,  becaufe 
there  prevails  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  10 
jthe  extent  of  its  influence ;  and  becaufe  it  would  really 
be  extremely  difficult  to  calculate  its  future  probable  ef- 
ftfts  with  any  certainty.     Who  will  lake  upon  him  to 

fay 
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fay  whether  two  fyftems  lb  thoroughly  difTimiliar  in 
themfelves^  and  in  their  conftituent  princi^les^  as^  on 
the  one  hand^  that  wherein  every  conftitution  like  the 
French  mufi  rejl^  and  on  the  other,  that  upon  which 
the  ancient  fyfiem  of  Europe  is  founded  5  who  will 
decide  whether  thefe  fo  oppofite  fyftems  can  exift  toge- 
ther ?  And  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  effehtial 
contrariety  in  the  firft  principles  of  public  power,  muft 
lead  to  continual  uneafinefs^  miftruft,  and  difturbance  ? 
that  it  muft  be  an  ever-fruitful  fource  of  open  and  fe- 
cret  oppofition>  of  concealed  or  declared  enmity  ? 

NOTE  G  G,    p;  2(67, 

In  plain  language,  thefe  fundamental  laws  may  be  ftated 
thus  :  I  ft.  No  alliance  muft  be  formed  but  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  fecuring  the  continuance  of  the  afcendant  of 
France,  or  of  contributing  to  its  farther  extenfion  in 
peace ;  atid  for  organizing  the  means  of  oppofing  every 
Attempt  to  diminifli  it  iii  war*  adly.  No  alliance  muft 
be  formed  but  for  the  purpofe  of  dfeftroying  the  influ- 
ence of  England  both  in  peace  and  wai^,  in  order  that 
there  be  no  longer  any  rival  to  the  preponderance  of 
France.  This  is  the  true  and  only  meaning  of  both  the 
cflcntial  principles  of  our  Author  j  his  whole  work  is  a 
continued  commentary  on  this  them^^  and  he  has  not 
even  thought  it  worth  whild  to  leaVe  any  room  for  a  dlf-^ 
ferent  explanation. 

NOTE  H  H,  p.  274. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable^  that  the  Authorjhould 

have  defined  the  ohara£teriftics  of  all  conftrgiiied  And 

Qc  2  |GUBmalural 
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mineral  alliances  fo  cleaily  and  exj^icStly  in  the  be^ 
ginning  of  bis  chapter  on  the  new  fyftem  of  French 
allknces^  as  to  render  it  inconceivable  haw  he  could^  in 
the  next  moment,  fpeak^of 'the  prefent  velations  of  Swit- 
serland,  Holland,  &c.  in  terms  of  praHe,  nay,  of  ad* 
miration.  After  faying  4hat  fimilarity  of  intereft  mnft 
be  the  foundation  of  evefy  true  alliance,  he  adds,  '^  Be- 
yond this  principle  there  is  nothing  hut  compulfatory 
ties,  which  the  tyianny  of  a  few  nations  endeavours  in 
vain  to  cover  with  the  name  of  alliances ;  and  to  which 
the  weak  only  fubmit  with  theiiope  of  finding  in  fome 
favourable  change,  the  means  and  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke/'  Can  any  thing  be  more  (Iriking  than 
this  pifture  ?  Any  man  who  looks  at  the  prefent  ftate 
of  Europe  may  put  the  names  to  it. 

NOTE  II,  p,  282. 

A  TREATT  of  peace  is  naturally  regulated  by  all  the 
circumilances  of  the  refpediive  fituations  of  the  belli^- 
rent  powers;  and  in  order  to  judge  of  it,  we  muft  con-* 
fider  it  in  more  than  one  point  of  view.  It  would  there^ 
fore  be  a  great  error  to  regard  every  renunciation  of  con- 
quers, as  a  dire£t:  proof  of  moderation  and  forbearance; 
for  powerful  motives  of  another  kind  might  compd  the 
conqueror  to  make  thefe  conceffions.  It  would  evi- 
dently be  ridiculous,  for  example,  if  it  were  lo  be  ac- 
counted a  merit  to  the  Direftory,  that  it  did  not  infift 
at  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  x>n  the  ceffion  of  the 
German  and  Italian  diftrifts  "  then  occupied  by  its 
armies*  For  it  was  obvious  to  all  ,the  world,  that 
Fra*i(ie  could  not* have  maintained*  thofe  acquifittons^ 
-  •  .      V  '  however 
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however   great  hot  mcCnatton.   might  hare  Imui  to 

Ark  ir% 


do  fo. 


NOTE  KK,  p..3of. 


This  a£t  was  indeed  created  witlv  the  intention  of  in- 
juring the  Dutch  ;  but  its  fubfequ«^nt  confirmation  and 
maintenance^  has  been  the  confequence  of  a  judicibus 
policy.  "  What  though  feveral  of  the  pfdvi^ns  o?f 
this  celebrated  ad,'*  fays  Adafti  Smith,  *'  may  have 
been  dilated  by  national  antipathy?  they  are  never-^ 
ihelefs  as  wife  as  if  they  had  been  ptodia^ions  of  con-*- 
iummate  wifdom,'*^ 


NOTE  L  L,  p.  302. 

It  i$  only  in  one  refpcd^  that  the  Navigation  AA  could 
b^tYC  ppqnaaoled  the  co«nmercidb  iateEeAs  of  Ghreat  BrU 
tam ;  as  ib^e  ace  fiev  coupjtrica  fo  a^baiitageoufly  fitu* 
ated  for  fiireigQ  trade,  thig  }aw>  whieh  operated  ib 
forcibly  tQ  u^ge  the  progrefa  of  a  very  inaportant  brancb 
of  England's  ipduftry^  may  have  had  an  tSe&  fomewhat 
like  the  lemporavy  mongpoly  by  wM^h  th^  firft  efla- 
blifhment  of  ain  i^Cefu]  manufadur^ng  or  commercial 
smdertakbg  is  fojnetimea  favoured^  But  fuppofing  this 
to  have  been  the  c&fe,  the  Navigation  A&  ought  only  to 
^ave  been  a  temporary,  and  not  permanent  ftatute. 
Tliat  it  was  not  the  cafe,  is  fufficiently  evident,  fince 
the  commerce  of  Qreat  Brit^iii  did  nojt  sicquire  a  dejcided 
or  perceptible  preponderance  till  fifty  years  after  the 
paffing  of  the  Navigation  4^^  l^  the  year  1688,  the 
foreign  (hipping  that  frequented  the  ports  of  En^and, 
c  c  7  was 
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vas  hair  as  great  as  her  own ;  the  fomtx  being  i95,ooo« 
and  the  latter  190^000  tons;  which  in  the  year  1696^ 
even  fell  to  91^000  tons,  while  the  foreign  {hipping  ftill 
maintained  itfelf  ^i  839000* 

NOTE  M  M,  p.  305, 

-  HoLLAiTD  was  the  only '  nation  in  Europe  that  could 
have  imitated  the  EngUih  Navigation  AGt  without  a  de-* 
reli&ion  of  true  policy ^nd  found  realbn.  But  although 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions^  viz,  the  advan- 
tage of  extenfling  her  maritime  fyftem^  exifted  almoft  as 
much  in  the  cafe  of  Holland^  as  of  Eligland ;  yet  the 
other  was  entirely  wanting.  Holland  was  not  fufficient- 
ly  independent  of  other  nations  to  adopt  exclufive  mea- 
fures  againft  them;  (he  flood  too  xpuch  in  need  of  their 
affiftance  to  prefcribe  burdenfonie  reftriftions  to  them. 
Moreover^  the  Engliih .  Navigation  A6t  was  confider- 
ably  modified  in  favour  of  Holland^  by  fubfequent  ftipu- 
lations ;  for  (he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  carrying  to  Eng- 
land^ as  her  own  produce^  all  articles  of  merchandife 
brought  from  Germany  down  the  Rhine* 

NOTE  NN,  p.  315*^ 

The  Author  of  the  Eiat  de  la  France  eve^  goes  fo  far 
as  to  make  it  the  obje6k  of  a  diftinfl:  charge  againft  the 
Englifh^  that  they  labour  with  unremitted  affiduity  in 
purfuit  of  eftablifliments  in  hitherto  unexplored  regions. 
^'  Countries  hardly  known  to  Europe,'*  fays  he,  "  have 
received  Englifh  names;  and  others  yet  undifcovered 
await  Englifli  appellations." — *'  In  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Afia,  her  difcoverers  examine  every  coaft;  her  age^^ 

fubjea 
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£Lilje£k  all  the  maritime  (liftri£la  to  her  commerce^  and 
propofe  her  friendOiip  to  the  princes  they  belong  to/' 
*^  In  Africa  we  behold  a  fimilar  fpedfatcle-^travellers 
inflamed  with  the  thirft  of  difcovering  countries  yet 
unknown  to  the  traffic  of  Europeans,  traverfe  that  con- 
tinent iti  all  direAions,  pefifh  there^  and  are  followed 
by  fiicceffors  impatient  to  replace  them;  .'all  of  them 
feeding  th^ir  i^fatiable  employers,  with  the  fpleodid  hope 
of  prpquring  thcart  thf;  priority  of  cqmmerci^i  interr: 
Qourfe  with  nation^  richer  than  the  doiniaipnd  of  Mon- 
tezuma, and  cities.mpre  eytepfive  apd  ppp|iloi}S  than 
London/'  ...  .  ,  ,   ^ 

'•■...-  •   ♦ 

All  this  is.  perfeftly  truej  but  who  woujd  ^v^r  have 

expe^ed  that  the  enterprifing  fpirit^  th^  unremktisd  ^- 
e]rtion$^  tbe^fuccefsful-  labours  qf  a  great  people  in  the 
difcQ¥<^y  q{  une^plo|:ed  re^ons ;  i\ie,k  beft  titles  to 
£ame  and.  honour,  thefe  benefits  conferred  on  all  nations^ 
And  o^  all  poftei:ity :  who  would  \x^y^  fufpeded  that 
thefe,  and  with  thefe  the  courage  and  devotion  of  in* 
dividuals,  would  ]>c  ma^e  the  fubjf  ds  qf  a99ufation  apd 
rfproacb? 


NOTE  00^  p.  316,  . 

It  is  conftantly  afferted  in  all  French  manifeftos  and 
publications,  that  the  Englifli  are  indebted  to  treachery 
for  all  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indian  pofleffions  taken  from 
the  Dutch  fince  1795 ;  which  trite  accufation  has  lately 
been  made  the  fubjeft  of  official  articles  in  the  Paris 
papers.  It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  enter  here  into  a 
minute  refutation  of  them.      A  judicious  reader  wilV 

c  c  4  find 
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flttd"  ^  foUowing  brief  obrervatiboft  Arflciitet:  %tt^ 
Wlitn-  tine  eftabiifted  coaftftution  of  any  oouatry  m 
fsbtfartad  hj  m  violeat  Ptvchxtiotk^  wbick  e^k  it$ 
ftnnfr  goyeraincnt ;  Mnd  particukrly  when  that  rev6^ 
lutkm  is  accomplifhed  hj  a  foreign  poDrer^  it  itiuft^  upon 
eVery  jyrinciple  of  righi>  be  pennttted  to  fi|cb  df  its 
fobjeA^  aiad  Mttv^j  a$  find  thettffel^s  hepmd  th^ 
rt^ch  o^  fhe  ie^  a«itb«i4iy'  (a$fct  exafo^foy  fbe  g^erft- 
1KM5  &!!•  6f  tb^  DUt^  fiSkB^viM  ih  FAdU);  fd  ddHere  t<y 
tbeif  fofthd^  govcrntnerit  add  c6tifKtUftdt».  Atrf  (hotild 
tSert  rfenwitttto  profpcft  df  thcit  te-cftdbHfhmnent,  thofe 
officers^  &c.  (provided  they  hav^  not  voluqtariJ^^  sn4 
explicitly  r^gnifed  the  n^w  government)  are  fully  at 
Ifterty'  ta  put  thetefelVcs  under  tit*  proii&hti  df  a  lia- 
tiott  tba*  fijpjfmrtaf  their  ibilmet  Ibtcirdgrt,  Mth*t  fftait 
fMmtt  to  tbie  po\iei^  tfeat  expelled  hiitt,  6r  t&  tfe  newr 
governirierit  Which  •  tbey  ctmiiiier  a$  ta  tifut^^tSoii, 
ibtsfidecf  upon  tA*  ahitboiity  of  fliraftgers,  fStttfh  a  eonclhiA 
iS'  fo  fir  friiit  deferring  the  liame  of  trc4«ftery*,  that  if 
iSi '  oti  the  contrary;  tbe  pnly  one  whicfc  is  cJotiibiiant 
with  fntegriiy  and  principfe.  it  i^  a  cdftfejutoee  of 
every  violent  revolution,  that  confcience  is  left  the  6niy 
arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  j  and  there  can  be  no  trea- 
chery where  confcience  is  obeyed,  adly,  It  is  no  lef^ 
'  unjufl  to  impute  fuch  ac^uffrtiohsr  afis  a  erime  to  a  nation. 
After  tho  reyolution  m  Hojlwd^  England  h|i{|f^o  alter- 
ij^tive  but  either  to  leave  the  t)utph  fettlemei^Js  in  the. 
hands  of  the  French,  or^  what  was  tbn  fame  thing,  of  thft 
Batevian  government,,  Otr  t©  take  pofleflion  of  them  her-, 
fclf:  (he  naturally  chofe  the  laft;  and  thi^  proceeding 
was  pot  in  any  refpeft  lefs  juftifiable  than,  a.  regular  con- 
qficft  ij^  a  juft  war.  •  Jht  tjiue  authors  q£  the  injurjf 

which 
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i^rittch  H0llu4  fuftaioiefl^  w«9e  tfaoft  who  devoted  Aj^ 
pountry  Uy  a  futal  irevolu|ioi|y  ai^  thereby  condemned 
Sf^g^aod  19  Hiraf  M  a9  an  w^my* 

.  Xt  is  not  a  littk  larprifii^  io  fiod  (he  accufation  of 
treachery  advanped  a^aiaft  the  i^overoors  and  ofikers  of 
the  Dutch  fettleqientSj  and  the  ^haf)^e  of  perfidy  ap^ 
plied  to  the  Britiih  miniilryj  by  the  advocatet  of  a  go* 
vemwient,  indebted  for  mpft.  of  its  coo^ciila  to  the  cor 
pperatiai>,  to  give  it  no  barflier  jiame,  to  ihie  co^operj^ 
tion  of  men  who  favovr^  and  a^fted  the  plans  and  ea- 
terprifes  of  a  foreign  power  againft  their  lawful  fove- 
reign.  Let  evpry  friend  of  juftice  in  or  out  of  France, 
affign  the  proper  term  to  fiicb  co-operation^  and  give  ^ 
liame  to  the  condu£^  of  thofe  who  made  ufe  of  it. 


NOTE  FP,  p-  3j8, 

The  only  exception  to  this  is,  wh^re  gold  and  filver 
mines  conftitute  the  fole  produftions  of  foreign  fettle- 
ments.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  only  powers  who 
derived  a  direO;  revenue  from  their  American  provinces. 
But  even  thefe  extraordinary  cafes  are  no  exception  to 
the. general  prificipte;  for  their  revenues,  inflead  of  add- 
iflg  at  all  to  the  .ftrength  of  their  governments,  were 
the  immediate  caufes.  of  the.  decline  and  weaknefs  of 

both. 


NOTE  a  Q^  p.  3%^. 

is  order  "to  enture  tho  commerce  of  'Europe  with  In- 
flia  and  China^  it  is  now  become  abfolotely  necefTary, 

that 
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that  the'  pemrifiila  df  W^daddB  be  goveiWd  by'^a  great 
military  pdwer  capaW^  of' pfatietting  5tl  Were*  this 
power  in  any  way  annil|itlited^*^the  Whde*  cbnnexipn 
muft  neceffarily  be  loft  for  a  long  time.  In  the  prefent 
Aate  of  tAings,  tfce  ddrtiliiioh  of  the  Englifti'in  the  Rift 
Indies  is  not  dniy  the  foaridltidn  of 'their  own  trade^  but 
fecares  that  of  aff  other  nations  ;  and  as  the  commerce 
of  the  Eail  Indies  is  become  an  objefit  of  the  firft  im-- 
poitahce  to  every  'people/  the  feniplre  of  the  Britifh  la 
that  part  of  the  world  ought  and  muftbe  cdnfidered  as 
A  general  benefit ;  and  is  in  a  certain  fenfc  to  be  regarded 
<B  a  common  property. 

J^OTE  RP,  p.  329. 

Besides  thefe  caufes  of  the  general  complaint  againft 
England  on  account  of  the  monopoly  of  colonial  pro- 
duce imputed  to  h^,  ^hefic  iaaDOifh^c,  wbich^  on  a  clofer 
examination  of  the  public  opinion^  will  perhaps  appear 
to  conftitute  a  more  important  part  of  it.  The  con- 
fumption  of  cplonial  produce  has  increafed  in  a  very 
great  degree  throughout  all  Europe  during  the  laft 
tyr-enty  years  :  a  circum fiance  which  the  enli^htene4 
ftfitefman  will  find  no  difficulty  to  explain^  nor  any  rea-. 
fpn  to  deplore,  The  dependance  of  the  confuming 
nations  on  th^  induftry  o|*  thf  colonial  trader^,  is  there-, 
fore  confiderably  increafed,  and  the  drain  of  fpecie  o^- 
caiioned  by  the  importation  of  ^ha^  produce  is  every 
where  more  feniible.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine 
how  far  fuch  incroafedr  confojiiption,  *  and  the  confe- 
quent-lofs  of  fj^ecie,  are  pofitive  evils,;  and  I  (hall  Qot 
{rouble  the  reader  with  the  reafons  which  induce  me  to 
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believe,  that,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  political 
economy,  they  do  not  deferve  the  appellation.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  ftatefmen  and  politicians  of  Europe 
certainly  do  confider  that  increafed  confumption,  and 
what  they  term  the  unfavourable  balancp  refulting  from 
it,  as  aferious  evil  which  cannot  be  too  ftrenuoufly  cbn^- 
bated.  At  the  fame  time  they,  daily  perceive  that  all 
their  complaints,  exhortations,  and  projeAs ;  that  even 
their  .aftive  contraventions,  their  heavy  duties,  their 
prohibitions,  and  their  inceflapt  refearches  after  ima^ 
ginary  fubftitutes  ;^  they  behold  all  thefe  efforts  not  only 
unfuccefsful,  but  even  contributing  to  ftrengthen  the 
propenfity  they  are  fp  defirous  of  countera6ling.  No- 
thing therefore  is  more  natural,  than  that  a  kind  of  r^- 
fentipent,  a  kind  of  hatred,  fliould  arife  againft  thofe  na- 
tions which  are  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade,  on  account 
of  their  fituation,  their  wealth,  and  their  maritin^e 
poiTeffions ;  becaufe  they  are  confidered  as  the  authors 
of  the  (imaginary)  impoveriftiment  of  Europe,  and  ^s 
enemies  to  the  general  welfare  of  all  confuming  coun- 
'  tries.  And  fince  England  has  long  poffefTed  the  largeft 
(hare  of  that  trade ;  fince*  England  has,  during  the  latt 
five  or  fix  years,  attained  to,  the  alrnoft  exclufive  enjoy- 
ment of  it  3  it  is  not  furprifing  that  this  fliort-fighted 
jealouCy,  this  blind  and  groundlefs  hatred,  Ihould  be  con- 
centrated entirely  rftgainfl:  England.  This  is  the  gene- 
ral ftateof  reafoqiipg  p^  the  fubjeft. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  mankind,  that  their  imsl- 

ginary  wants  of  fugar,  coffee,  tea,  cotton,  &c.  have  grjl- 

dually  undermined  the  ftrength  of  eveiy  nation  not  ad- 

.  ^i£ted  to  commerce  ;  but  the  Englifli  nation  fells  mcie 

of 
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<rf  thofe  articles,  than  all  the  others  taken  together; 
therefore  that  nation  is  more  refponfible  than  any  oth?r 
^r  this  always  increafipg  misfortune.  Ignorance  of  the 
Jrue  principles  and  elements  of  pationa)  wealth,  pro- 
duced the  major  of  this  remarkable  fyllogiim;  experience 
|ias  afforded  the  minor,  and  the  blindnefs  of  prejudice 
has  drawn  the  conclufion. 

NOTE  S  S,  p.  330. 

Whbw  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  were  in  the 
ff clufive  and  undifturbed  pofftffion:  of  the  fpice  tflands, 
it  would  have  been  perfefUy  eafy  for  them,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  to  have  maintained  ap  arbitrary 
price  of  their  produce,  which  had  become  abfolutely 
fteceffary  to  Europe,  They  neverthelefs  considered  it  ^ 
thing  fo  impoflible,  that,  fearful  of  beiqg  beat  out  of  all 
the  markets,  notwithftanding  their  great -advantages,  they 
had  recourfe  to  the  barbarous  meafure  of  wantonly  root- 
ing out  part  of  the  plants,  and  deftroyiqg  part  of  th^ 
produce !  Yet  even  thefe  barbarQUS  meafures  did  not 
prevent  their  gradual  decline, 

NOTE  TT,  p.  333, 

I  wkix  even  go  fo  &r  as  to  afiert,  that  hi  thofe  very 
tifttioDftwych  take  an  a£tive  paft  in  general  commerce, 
it  is  for  the  in^mjsdtate  advanta^  of  t))e  confumer,  anc} 
thus  far  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  community, 
rather  to  purehafe  E^ft  ai|<i  W«ft  Ipdi*  produce  at  a  low 
jprice  from  EngUfli  inerchani$>  than  at  a  high  one  firom 
their  own.  But  it  muft  be  confefied  thai  in  thofe  counr 
tries,  foreign  commerce  may  have^  beGome  (uch  an  im* 
3  Pftrtan$ 
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poTtant  branch  of  the  general  welfare,  as  to  require  the 
immediate  intereft  of  the  confumer  to  be  facrificed  to  its 
maintenance  and  extenfion. . 


NOTE  UU,  p,352- 

I  5HALL  take  this  opportunity  of  expofing  one  of  the 
mod  ftriking  contradiftions  of  which  the  Author  of  the 
Elai  de  la  France  has  been  guilty.  After  having  ex- 
haufted  his  ingenuity  in  the  firfl  part  of  his  work,  ta 
(hew  that  England  was  the  only  nation  ftrongly  interefU 
ed  in  the  beginning,  continuance)  and  pcotra6iiQn  of 
the  prefent  war ;  he  proves  in  a  following  chapter,  of 
\yhich  the  objefl  is  to  reprefent  the  refowrces  of  Bri- 
tain  in  the  moft  unfavourable  light,  that  no  nation  is  fo 
great  a  lofer  by  the  war,  as  the  very  one  to  which  he 
had  before  afferted  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary. 


THE   END. 


1*rmtccl  by  S.  Gosmei  i.. 
Little  Queen  Street,  Holbvrn. 
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